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Art.  I. —  The  Despatches  of  Field-Marshal  the  Dtihe  of  WeU 
lington,  during  his  various  Campaigns  in  IndiUy  Denmark,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Frame,  from  1799  /0 
1818.  Compiled  from  Official  and  Authentic  Documents.  By 
Lieut.- Colonel  Gonwooo.  12  vols.  8vo.  London :  1836-8, 

p\UR  former  article  upon  this  publication,  was  limited  to  the 
”  volumes  comprehending  the  Despatches  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  during  his  campaigns  in  India.  We  are 
now  to  examine  what  forms  in  fact  a  distinct,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  and  extensive,  portion  of  the  work ;  and  our 
readers  will  probably  allow  that  we  stand  in  some  need  of 
indulgence,  in  undertaking  to  compress  within  a  comparatively 
small  compass  an  account  of  that  long  and  extraordinary  series 
of  Despatches  which  arose  out  of  his  Grace’s  memorable  services 
in  Europe. 

In  the  East,  he  had  administered  the  civil  affairs  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  territory,  in  such  a  manner  as  both  to  merit  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  superiors  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
were  placed  under  his  government.  He  had  brought  difficult 
negotiations  to  a  successful  termination,  and  he  had  led  nume- 
nus  armies  to  brilliant  and  decisive  victories.  On  his  return  to 
Lorope,  however,  no  higher  military  situation  opened  to  him, 
owing  to  the  junior  rank  he  still  held  amongst  General  Officers, 
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than  the  command  of  a  single  Brigade  on  home  service.  But  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  that  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  and  uninteresting  appointment  with  as  much  assiduity,  and 
with  not  less  satisfaction  to  himself,  than  when  filling  the  much 
higher  situations  he  had  so  recently  quitted.  Some  prospect  of 
employment  more  suitable  to  his  active  and  enterprising  spirit 
seemed  to  present  itself,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  1805.  A 
body  of  troops  being  then  sent  to  Germany,  his  brigade  was 
included  in  it ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  ann  Russian 
armies  at  Austerlitz,  rendered  abortive  this  attempt  of  the  British 
Government  to  take  part  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Another  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1807,  destined  to  act  against  Copenhagen  ;  and  on 
that  occasion.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  the  command  of  a  division. 
His  ability  and  activity  were  here  attended  with  their  customary 
success ;  and,  after  having  defeated  the  force  collected  by  the 
enemy  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege,  he  was  employed 
by  Lord  Cathcart,  in  conjunction  with  the  captain  of  the  fleet 
and  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  expedition,  to  settle  the 
terms  of  capitulation  with  the  Danish  governor.  From  this  mi¬ 
litary  service  he  returned  to  discharge  the  office  of  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland,  to  which  he  had  been  named  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year ;  and  he  was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  situation, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York,  announcing  his 
appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  a  body  of  troops  destined 
for  foreign  service.  This  appointment  opened  the  way  to  that 
course  of  achievements,  of  which  the  work  before  us  contains  so 
faithful  and  so  valuable  a  record. 

The  first  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  letters  in  this  situation,  was 
addressed  to  Major-General  now  Lord  Hill,  the  senior  officer 
present  with  the  troops  assembling  at  Cork  for  the  proposed  ex¬ 
pedition.  W’e  shall  extract  the  opening  and  concluding  sen¬ 
tences  : — 

‘  I  rejoice  extremely  at  the  prospect  I  have  before  me  of  serving  again 
with  you,  and  1  hope  that  we  shall  bare  more  to  do  than  we  had  on  tht 
last  occasion  on  which  we  were  together.  i 

*  Pray  let  me  bear  from  you,  and  acquaint  me  with  all  your  want% 
and  whether  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you  here.  You  will  readily  beliert 
that  I  have  plenty  to  do,  in  closing  a  government  in  such  a  manner  as 
I  may  give  it  up,  and  taking  the  command  of  a  corps  for  service ;  but  I 
shall  not  fail  to  attend  to  w  haterer  you  may  write  to  me.’ — Vol.  iv.  p. 

f 

t  Such  was  the  pleasing  and  auspicious  beginning  of  a  profes- 
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sional  and  personal  connexion,  which  maintains  throughout  the 
work  before  us,  the  same  character  of  cordiality  and  confidence 
with  which  it  began.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  deeming  it  ex- 
pdient  to  precede  the  expedition  in  person,  thus  intimated  his 
intention  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — 

‘  Upon  a  review  of  your  instructions,  and  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Spain  according  to  the  last  accounts,  1  rather  think  that,  as 
loon  as  I  have  got  every  thing  away  from  Cork,  I  shall  best  serve  the 
cause  by  going  myself  to  Coruna,  and  joining  the  fleet  off  Cape  Finis* 
terre  or  the  Tagus.  I  propose  accordingly  to  go  on  board  one  of  the 
craft,  and  I  expect  to  be  at  the  rendezvous  before  the  troops.’ — Vol.  iv. 
p.  24. 

From  Corunna  he  writes  upon  the  21st  of  July; — 

<  The  Junta’  (of  Galicia)  <  express  great  anxiety  respecting  my  opera¬ 
tions  in  Portugal,  and  have  strongly  recommended  me  not  to  attempt  to 
land  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  army.’  .  .  . 

*  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide  upon  this  or  any  other  measure  till 
I  shall  know  more  of  the  situation  of  aflairs.  I  should  have  no  doubt  of 
success,  even  without  General  Spencer’s  assistance  or  that  of  the  Allies, 
if  I  were  once  ashore ;  but  to  effect  a  landing  in  front  of  an  enemy  is 
always  difficult,  and  I  shall  be  inclined  to  land  at  a  distance  from  Lisbon.' 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  seems  to  have  formed,  from  the  outset, 
much  more  correct  opinions  with  respect  to  the  prospects  af¬ 
forded  by  the  affairs  of  Spain,  than  almost  any  of  those  who 
either  actually  visited  the  Peninsula  at  that  time,  or  who  contem¬ 
plated  from  a  distance  the  scenes  which  it  presented.  He  neither 
suffered  his  understanding  to  be  dazzled  by  enthusiastic  antici¬ 
pations,  nor  to  become  clouded  by  gloomy  forebodings.  Popular 
excitement,  he  was  aware,  however  general  and  however  vio¬ 
lent,  is  uncertain  and  irregular  in  its  movements;  and  he  an¬ 
ticipated,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  people  would  experience 
many  severe  trials,  both  of  their  courage  and  of  their  perseverance, 
in  contending  against  a  power  possessed,  in  a  very  superior  de¬ 
gree,  of  unity  of  purpose  and  systematic  organization,  joined  to 
vast  military  establishments,  and  the  advantage  of  a  conquest 
already  half  achieved  before  resistance  to  it  was  attempted.  But 
the  arrogant  and  menacing  tone  of  tbe  French  Government,  and 
the  boasted  fame  of  its  generals,  made  no  such  impressions 
upon  him  as  they  had  upon  many  others;  and  he  seems  to 
have  brought  with  him  to  Europe,  in  all  its  freshness,  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  gallantry  of  British  troops  which  his  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns  had  created,  and  which  they  so  fully  justified  in  every 
respect. 

in  a  letter  to  Major-General  Spencer,  who^was  in  command 
of  a  small  corps  destined  to  become  part  of  the  expedition 
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against  the  French  in  Portugal,  but  which  had  landed  near 
Cadiz  before  that  ulterior  destination  became  known  to  its  com* 
mander,  we  have  an  example  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  judicious 
mode  of  framing  his  instructions.  He  first  communicates  with 
clearness,  but  with  brevity,  the  substance  of  the  orders  under 
which  he  was  himself  acting — the  views  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  which  these  orders  had  originated — and  the  additional 
motives  which  had  since  arisen  for  urging  on  their  accomplish¬ 
ment.  He  then  points  out,  with  precision,  what  he  wishes  to 
be  done ;  but  he  leaves  sufficient  latitude  for  acting  differently, 
should  circumstances,  not  then  known  to  himself,  suggest  or 
require  other  measures.  And  finally,  he  guards  against  any  mis¬ 
conception  arising  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  with 
whom  General  Spencer  was  in  communication — a  precaution  the 
more  necessary,  because  there  existed  as  yet  no  supreme  govern- 
ment  in  Spain,  and  the  claim  to  ascendency  which  the  Junta  of 
Seville  had  put  forward,  was  maintained  with  the  more  jealousy 
because  not  generally  recognised  in  the  other  provinces. 

A  memorandum,  issued  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  anticipation 
of  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  in  Portugal  (vol.  iv.  p.  48), 
exhibits  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  details  necessary  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  on  such  occasions ;  and  this  very  important  feature — a 
thorough  knowledge  of  details — will  be  found  to  have  charac¬ 
terised  all  his  instructions,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
service  to  which  they  relate.  A  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  (p. 
51)  affords  an  example,  also,  of  that  full  and  clear  information 
which  he  seems  very  justly  to  have  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
he  obviously  made  it  also  his  study,  to  transmit  at  all  times  to  the 
Government  at  home.  Nothing  superfluous  is  ever  introduced; 
yet  there  is  such  minuteness  of  information  with  regard  to  facts 
and  circumstances — such  a  frank  disclosure  of  his  own  motives — 
and  so  full  an  explanation  of  his  intentions — that  Ministers  were 
enabled  both  to  understand  clearly  the  transactions  which  were 
past,  and  to  form  probable  anticipations  with  respect  to  'those 
which  were  to  follow.  But,  besides  the  ample  information  con¬ 
veyed  to  Government  in  his  official  despatches,  these  are  almost 
always  accompanied  by  other  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which,  being  of  a  less  formal  character,  admitted  of  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  communication.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  these 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  on  the  1st  of  August,  when  the 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  disembarking,  shows  in  what  manner 
ne  received  the  intimation  that  several  general  officers,  of  senior 
rank  to  his  own,  were  about  to  join  the  expedition  : — 

‘  Pole  and  Burghereh  have  apprised  me  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
future  command  of  this  army ;  and  the  former  has  informed  me  of  your 
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kindness  towards  me,  of  which  I  have  experienced  so  many  instances, 
that  I  can  never  doubt  it  in  any  case.  All  that  I  can  say  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  is,  that,  whether  I  am  to  command  the  army  or  not,  or  am  to  quit 
it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  insure  its  success ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  operations,  or  commence  them  one  moment 
sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order  that  1  may  acquire 
the  credit  of  the  success.’ — Vol.  ix.  p.  bb. 

These  noble  sentiments  are  immediately  followed  by  another 
passage,  which  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  because  it  shows, 
not  only  that  the  personal  disappointment  which  he  felt  did  not 
divert  his  attention  from  matters  of  public  interest,  but  likewise 
that  he  had  already  formed  a  perfectly  just  conception  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Peninsular  war  ought  to  be  conducted. 

‘  The  Government  will  determine  for  me  in  what  nay  they  will  em¬ 
ploy  me  hereafter,  whether  here  or  elsewhere.  My  opinion  is,  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  raise,  organize,  and  pay  an  army  in  Portugal, 
consisting  of  30,000  Portuguese  troops,  which  might  be  easily  raised  at 
an  early  period,  and  20,000  British,  including  4000  or  5000  cavalry. 
This  army  might  operate  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  in  Spanish  Estre- 
madura,  and  it  would  serve  as  a  link  between  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia 
and  Andalusia :  it  would  give  Great  Britain  the  preponderance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  the  Spanish  exertions,  Portugal  would  be  saved  from  the  French 
grasp.  You  know  best  whether  you  could  bear  the  expense,  or  what 
part  of  it  the  Portuguese  Government  would  or  could  defray.  But,  if 
you  should  adopt  this  plan,  you  must  send  every  thing  from  England — 
arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  accoutrements,  ordnance,  flour,  oats, 
&c.  These  articles  must  And  their  way  to  the  frontier,  partly  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  and  partly  by  other  means.’ — Pp. 
55-6. 


We  have  in  these  few  sentences  the  plan  of  the  war  sketched 
out,  exactly  as  it  was  subsequently  carried  on.  The  amount 
and  composition  of  the  force  required  is  stated — the  great  ex¬ 
ertions  to  be  made  by  England  are  announced — the  object  and 
the  direction  of  the  military  operations  are  determined — the 
proper  lines  of  communication  are  pointed  out — and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  saving  Portugal  from  the  grasp  of  France,  even  in  the 
event  of  an  unfavourable  result  in  Spain,  is  confidently  assert¬ 
ed.  Throughout  all  the  diversity  of  events  which  afterwards 
occurred — amidst  the  unfavourable  aspects  which  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula  sometimes  assumed — and  in  spite  of  the  variety 
of  projects  placed  before  him,  arising  out  of  the  timid  appre¬ 
hensions  or  the  vague  speculations  of  others,  Sir  Arthur  VVel- 
lesley  seems  never  to  have  turned  aside  from  the  plan  which  his 
military  genius  originally  suggested — which  subsequent  reflection 
fully  approved — and  which  his  perseverance  and  energy  rendered 
hr  the  end  triumphant. 
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The  landing  was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mon> 
dego,  in  the  first  days  of  August ;  and,  the  troops  under  General 
Spencer  having  joined,  Sir  Arthur  immediately  commenced  his 
march  towards  Lisbon.  The  forethought  and  the  minute  atten* 
tion  given  to  all  preparatory  arrangements,  was  succeeded  by 
promptitude  and  boldness  of  execution  ;  and  the  successful  affair 
at  Releica  on  the  17th,  and  the  more  important  victory  at  Vimeira 
on  the  2 1st  of  August,  quickly  justified  the  anticipations,  and 
rewarded  the  activity  and  courage,  of  the  general.  The  arrange- 
ments  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  consequent 
upon  their  defeat  at  Vimeira,  and  the  ‘  Inquiry  ’  to  which  they 
led,  need  not  detain  us.  These  transactions  have  long  since  lost 
that  undue  importance  with  which  excited  expectations,  and  other 
temporary  causes,  for  a  time  invested  them. 

On  the  close  of  this  short  and  successful  campaign.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  repaired  to  England ;  but  events,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  detail,  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  Pen¬ 
insula  to  assume  the  chief  command  in  the  spring  of  1809.  He 
landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  on  the  24th  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  both  discloses  the  nature  of 
the  instructions  he  had  been  furnished  with,  and  announces  the 
manner  in  which  he  determined  to  act  upon  them. 

‘  I  arrived,’  says  he,  ‘  on  Saturday,  and  found  that  Sir  John  Cradock  and 
Beresford  had  moved  up  the  country  to  the  northward  with  the  troops 
under  their  command  respectively,  the  former  to  Leyria,  and  the  latter 
to  Thomar,  Sir  John  Cradock  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  any  decided  intention  of  moving  forward ;  on  the  contrary, 
indeed,  he  appears,  by  his  letters  to  Mr  Villiers,  to  have  intended  to  go 
no  farther,  till  he  should  hear  that  V’ictor’s  movements  were  decided; 
and  therefore  1  consider  affairs  in  this  country  to  be  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which,  if  I  found  them,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King’s  Mi¬ 
nisters  that  1  should  assume  the  command ;  and  accordingly  I  propose 
to  assume  it  as  soon  as  I  shall  communicate  with  Sir  John  Cradock. 
I  have  written  to  him  and  to  General  Beresford,  to  apprise  them  that  I 
conceive  advantages  will  result  from  our  meeting  here,  and  I  expect  them 
both  here  as  soon  as  possible.’ — Vol.  iv.  p.  269. 

The  posture  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  was  such,  at  this  time, 
as  would  have  occasioned  irresolution,  or  unprofitable  procrasti¬ 
nation  at  least,  in  any  commander  of  less  decision  and  energy. 
But  on  the  second  day  only  after  his  arrival,  we  find  him  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  the  British  Minister,  in  Spain  : — 

<  I  intend  to  move  towards  Soult,  and  attack  him,  if  I  should  be  able 

to  make  any  arrangement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abrantes,  which  can 
give  me  any  security  for  the  safety  of  this  place  during  my  absence  to 
the  northward.  ...... 

<  1  think  it  probable,  however,  that  Soult  will  not  remain  in  Portugal 
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when  I  shall  pass  the  Mondego  :  if  he  does,  I  shall  attack  him.  If  he 
should  retire,  1  am  convinced  that  it  would  he  most  advantageous  for  the 
common  cause,  that  we  should  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  and  act  vigorously  in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  against  Victor.’ 
— Vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

The  bold  design  here  announced  was  accordingly  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  Marshal.  Soult,  who,  contrary  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley’s  anticipations,  did  wait  till  after  the  Allies  had  passed 
the  Mondego,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Portugal  in  a  manner 
little  creditable  to  his  military  renown.  The  passage  of  the 
Douro  was  effected  in  open  day  at  Oporto,  where  Soult’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  main  body  of  his  troops  were  stationed ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  adopt  a  line  of  retreat  so  unfavourable,  that, 
even  after  the  abandonment  of  his  artillery  and  baggage,  he  was 
indebted  for  the  escape  of  his  army  solely  to  the  remissness  or 
the  mistake  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  Ordnanqa,  who  had 
failed  to  destroy  effectually  a  bridge  over  the  Cobado,  as  had  been 
directed. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  took  place  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  expedition  into  the  north  of  Portugal,  which  is 
adverted  to  in  several  of  these  despatches.  A  plot  had 
been  formed  in  Marshal  Soult’s  army,  having  its  origin  in  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  Napoleon’s  unlimited  and  restless  am¬ 
bition.  Several  oflBcers  of  note  were  concerned  in  it,  or  gave 
it  their  countenance ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  depute  one 
of  their  associates,  a  captain  in  the  18th  dragoons,  to  com¬ 
municate  on  the  subject  with  the  British  generaU  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  saw  this  person  at  Lisbon  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  again  near  Coimbra  on  the  6th  of  May,  seems  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  much  judgment  in  the  whole  affair. 
The  like  discretion  did  not  prevail,  however,  amongst  those  in 
the  French  army  who  originated  the  intrigue  ;  and  the  officer 
above  alluded  to  was  consequently  placed  inclose  arrest  at  Opor¬ 
to,  on  the  9th  of  May,  by  order  of  Marshal  Soult.  He  had  the 

food  fortune  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Gendarmes  on  the 
rst  day  of  the  retreat ;  but,  being  still  intent  upon  the  political 
objects  contemplated  by  himself  and  his  associates,  and  in  which 
several  persons  in  France  were  said  to  participate,  he  repaired 
to  that  country  through  England,  and  was  erelong  arrested  and 
put  to  death. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  endea¬ 
voured,  upon  all  occasions,  to  set  an  example  of  moderation  and 
of  humanity  to  his  opponents,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
energetic  military  operations.  On  the  day  of  his  entrance  into 
Oporto  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult  (vol.  iv.  p.  327),  requesting 
that  medical  officers  might  be  sent  to  attend  the  French 
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and  wounded  who  bad  been  left  behind; — pledging  himself 
fot  their  return  as  soon  as  the  cure  of  these  persons  should  be 
effected.  He  proposed  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  —  a  subject  upon  which  he  seems  rarely  to  have  met 
with  any  reciprocity,  or  even  with  any  thing  like  fair  dealing 
on  the  part  of  the  French  commanders.  A  proclamation,  ad< 
dressed  to  the  Portuguese  (vol.  iv.  p.  328),  shows  how  strenu¬ 
ously  he  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
humanity  towards  the  enemy ;  even  at  a  time  when  not  only  acts 
of  violence,  such  as  are  too  often  the  unavoidable  concomitants 
of  war,  but  when  acts  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  had  justly  exasperated  to  the  utmost  the  people  of 
the  north  of  Portugal. 

We  have  seen,  by  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  deemed  it  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  his 
marching  into  the  north  against  Soult,  that  he  should  be  en¬ 
abled  to  place  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abrantes,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Victor,  and  to  cover  Lisbon.  He  allotted 
the  command  of  that  corps  to  Major-General  Mackenzie,  an 
intelligent  and  gallant  officer,  who  fell  not  many  months  after¬ 
wards  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.  The  memorandum  (vol.  iv. 
p.  286),  drawn  up  for  General  Mackenzie’s  guidance  whilst  in 
command  of  the  force  stationed  near  Abrantes,  offers  another 
example  of  the  excellence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  instructions 
to  detached  officers.  As  usual,  the  one  here  alluded  to  is  not 
only  perfectly  plain  in  expression,  but  it  contains  every  thing 
in  the  way  of  information,  suggestion,  advice,  or  direction,  which 
could  be  requisite  for  General  Mackenzie’s  guidance.  The 
numerous  documents  bearing  the  title  of  *  Memorandums,’  scattered 
through  the  work,  form,  indeed,  very  important  parts  of  it.  If 
they  relate  to  military  operations,  they  are  full  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  they  possess,  besides,  the  high  re¬ 
commendation  of  being  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve 
the  officer  who  is  to  act  under  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
all  share  of  responsibility  beyond  that  which  events  not  to  be  fore¬ 
seen,  and  whicn  could  not  therefore  be  provided  against,  might 
eventually  chance  to  bring  upon  him.  The  instructions  to 
General  Hill,  in  particular,  will  be  found  deserving  of  attention, 
in  consequence  of  that  officer  having  been  more  employed  than 
any  other  in  important  separate  commands.  The  *  Memoran- 
*  dums’  respecting  matters  of  detail,  exhibit  also  exact  and  minute 
knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of  the  service  to  which  they  sever¬ 
ally  relate.  A  paper  on  the  Commissariat,  for  example,  written 
in  reply  to  some  speculations  on  the  subject  of  that  department 
by  General  Robert  Craufurd  (vol.  vi.  p.  130),  affords  at  once  a 
convincing  proof  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  perfect  knowledge 
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of  detsuls — of  his  attachment  to  practical  views — and  of  the 
patience,  as  well  as  the  ability,  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  every  subject  that  came  before  him  with  any  claim 
to  his  attention.  In  these  documents  there  is  a  proof  conclu> 
sive  in  general  of  a  writer’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing — namely,  that  no  vague  expressions  are  made  use  of,  nor 
is  there  any  room  left  for  doubt  or  for  misapprehension.  We  may 
further  remark,  that  all  his  communications  addressed  to  persons 
carrying  on  the  public  service  under  him,  are  characterised  by 
frankness  and  courtesy.  Duties  are  pointed  out  with  clearness ; 
and  the  execution  of  them  seems  to  be  anticipated  as  the  result 
of  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  individual  addressed,  rather  than 
of  a  mere  feeling  of  obligation  to  obey  superior  authority.  It 
is  thus  that  great  minds  elicit  strenuous  efforts,  and  obtain  a 
more  generous  devotion  to  their  wishes,  and  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  than  the  most  rigid  exercise  of  mere  authority  could  enforce, 
even  in  a  profession  in  which  authority  is  liable  to  the  fewest 
contradictions. 

But  the  matters  above  adverted  to,  form,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  domestic  concerns  only  which  a  Commander-in- Chief  has  to 
deal  with.  They  are,  indeed,  themselves  of  a  nature  to  require 
no  ordinary  degree  of  ability  and  experience ;  and  they  demand 
also  the  exercise  of  unremitting  activity.  But  there  are  other 
matters  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  general’s  personal  con¬ 
trol,  which  exercise  often  a  more  commanding  influence  over  him, 
and  impose  frequently  a  more  painful  clog  upon  his  energies.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  began  to  experience  the  effect  of  such  impedi¬ 
ments  immediately  after  accomplishing  the  first  part  of  his  plan 
for  the  campaign  of  1809.  He  had  told  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
a  letter  from  Lisbon  of  the  27  th  of  April,  that 

‘  As  soon  as  the  enemy  shall  have  evacuated  the  north  of  Portugal, 
it  is  my  intention  to  return  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  and 
co-operate  with  the  Spanish  general,  Cuesta,  against  the  army  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Victor.’ 

In  furtherance  of  this  design,  he  wrote  to  General  Cuesta  from 
Coimbra  on  the  30th  of  May,  as  follows : — 

*  I  now  send  to  your  Excellency’s  headquarters  two  officers  in  my 
confidence,  Lieut.-Colonel  Bourke,  of  the  quartermaster-general’s  de¬ 
partment,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Cadogan,  one  of  my  aides- 
de-camp,  in  order  to  explain  to  your  Excellency  my  intentions,  and  to 
ascertain  those  of  your  Excellency,  with  regard  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  two  armies  under  our  command  respectively,  in  an  attack  upon  Mar¬ 
shal  Victor,  with  the  view  to  the  destruction  of  his  corps  if  possible ;  or, 
if  not  possible,  its  removal  from  its  threatening  position  on  the  frontiers 
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of  Portugal  and  of  Andalusia.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonrke  will  explain 
to  your  Excellency  the  points  on  which  I  wish  to  hare  information,  which 
I  request  your  Excellency  to  afford  him.' 

The  Memorandum  with  which  this  officer  was  furnished,  adverts 
in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner,  but  with  the  utmost  brevity,  to 
the  various  points  necessary  to  be  attended  to  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  enterprise;  and  all  the  other  communications  to  him, 
whilst  his  mission  lasted,  are  also  extremely  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  extraneous  difficulties  we  have  alluded  to,  delayed 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  preparations  however,  and  threatened  for 
some  time  to  obstruct  altogether  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan 
of  co-operating  promptly  with  the  Spanish  general.  Montecuculi, 
in  his  excellent  ‘  Memoirs,’  tells  us,  that  *  un  certain  homme  etant 
‘  enquis  combien  de  choses  etoient  ntcessaires  d  la  guerre.,  il  repondit, 

‘  trois — Vargenty  targenty  t argent!"  Accordingly,  we  find  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  writing  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  30th  of  May,  as  follows : — 

‘  My  dear  Huskisson, — The  distress,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  sketch  in 
my  last  letter,  has  been  aggravated  by  its  continuance,  and  by  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  debt  for  all  our  supplies  from  that  period  to  this. 

‘  I  am  convinced  that  L. 300,000  would  not  now  pay  our  debts  in 
this  country.  Pay  is  due  to  the  troops,  and  we  have  not  a  shilling,  or 
the  chance  of  getting  any.  The  money  sent  to  Cadiz  to  be  exchanged 
is  not  returned,  and  none  can  be  procured  at  Lisbon  for  bills.  In  short, 
wc  must  have  money  from  England,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  You  should  now  send  us  L.  300,000  as  soon  as 
possible.* 

But  the  truth  of  Montecuculi’s  observation  was  frequently 
confirmed  throughout  the  whole  war;  and  the  most  wealthy, 
even,  of  the  parties  concerned,  found  it  impossible  to  obviate 
the  occurrence  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  very  embarrassing  to 
the  general  who  commanded  its  armies.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  calls  upon  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  in  that 
war,  were  both  enormous  and  indefinite ;  first,  in  consequence 
of  the  ruined  condition  into  which  her  Allies  had  been  brought 
before  the  war  commenced ;  secondly,  by  the  regular  exactions 
and  the  irregular  pillage  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  its 
continuance ;  and  lastly,  by  the  inexperience,  the  inefficiency, 
or  the  misdirected  energy  which  were  the  result,  alternately  both 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  the  overthrow  by  the  enemy,  in  the 
outset  of  the  contest,  of  the  whole  established  machinery  of  the 
government  in  both  countries. 

Although  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  returned  to  Coimbra,  from 
bis  expedition  into  the  north,  before  the  end  of  May,  and  was  in 
person  at  Abrantes  by  the  8th  of  June,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
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put  the  troops  in  motion  for  the  projected  co-operation  tvith 
Cuesta,  till  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  He  writes  to  Marshal 
Beresford  on  the  24th  June — 

<  Nothing  detains  me  now  but  the  non-arrival  of  the  money.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed,  and  1  am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  that  the  money  which 
left  Lisbon  on  the  15th  of  this  month  is  not  yet  arrived  !  1’  And  again 
on  the  27th — ‘  The  money  having  arrived,  the  army  marches  this  day.’ 

The  communications  with  the  Spanish  general  concerning  the 

{iroposed  enterprise,  bear  ample  testimony  to  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ey’s  military  talents.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  colleague  who 
appears  to  have  been,  in  almost  every  respect,  unfit  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  General  Cuesta  had  the  merit,  indeed,  of  being 
a  man  of  undoubted  patriotism ;  of  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  he 
had  espoused ;  and  of  unquestionable  personal  courage.  But  his 
experience  in  war  was  limited,  and  his  talents  for  it  were  of  a 
character  little  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He  was, 
besides,  of  an  impracticable  temper ;  prone  to  mistake  obstinacy 
for  firmness,  and  rashness  for  decision ;  and  his  age,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  injuries  he  had  recently  sustained  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Modellin,  rendered  him  likewise  incapable  of  any  active  exer¬ 
tion.  A  further  impediment  to  that  promptitude  which  is  the  soul 
of  military  operations,  resulted  from  Cuesta’s  habit  of  making  all 
his  arrangements  through  the  officer  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
his  chief  of  the  staff  ;  and  who,  though  possessed  of  abilities  to 
qualify  him  for  that  situation,  either  had  not  in  fact,  or  professed 
at  times  not  to  have,  his  general’s  confidence  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  definitively  to  confirm  either  the  plans  proposed  to  him,  or 
those  even  which  were  of  his  own  recommendation  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  writing  to  Mr  Frere,  on  the  13th  of  July,  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Spanish  general’s  headquarters,  says  : — 

*  The  General  received  me  well,  and  was  very  attentive  to  me;  but  1 
had  no  conversation  with  him,  as  he  declined  to  speak  French,  and  I 
cannot  talk  Spanish.  I  settled  the  plan  of  operations  with  General  O’- 
Donoju,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  able  officer,  and  well  calculated  to  fill 
bis  station.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  plans  General  Cuesta 
entertains.’ 

‘  But  Cuesta  had  the  further  misfortune,  which  fell  indeed  to 
the  lot,  sooner  or  later,  of  every  officer  who  attained  to  high  com¬ 
mand  in  Spain  during  the  war;  namely,  that  of  being  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  weak  and  precarious  Government  which  he  served. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  victory  achieved  at  Talavera,  though  it  displayed  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  manner  the  skill  and  firmness  of  the  British  general,  and  the 
valour  of  his  troops,  led  to  no  marked  and  immediate  improvement 
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in  the  affairs  of  the*  Allies.  The  situation  of  the  combined  army 
became  indeed,  in  a  few  days  only  after  the  battle,  extremely  criti¬ 
cal;  for,  in  two  opposite  directions,  two  numerically  superior 
French  armies  were  at  hand,  neither  of  which  it  could  engage 
whilst  menaced  by  the  other,  without  manifest  disadvantage.  The 
expectations  that  had  been  held  out  to  the  British  general,  of 
obtaining  supplies  and  means  of  transport  from  the  Spaniards, 
had  also  totally  failed.  Happily  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  pru¬ 
dence  was  proof  against  the  Spanish  general’s  rash  desire  *  to 
*  fight  general  actions’  under  such  untoward  circumstances ;  and 
the  allied  army,  although  not  extricated  from  its  difficulties  with 
regard  to  supplies,  by  passing  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  and  taking 
up  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  was  yet  enabled  by  that  step  to  hinder 
the  enemy  from  profiting  by  the  great  superiority  of  force  which 
he  had  brought  together  against  it. 

But  though  no  immediate  and  direct  advantage  resulted  to  the 
Allies  from  the  victory  of  Talavera,  beyond  the  proof  it  afforded 
to  Europe  that  the  French  were  not  invincible  in  the  field  ;  and 
though  the  British  troops  had  to  fall  back  upon  their  resources 
in  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  in  Spain — their  commander  turned  the  experience  acquired 
by  his  first  enterprise  in  that  country  to  admirable  account,  in  the 
future  management  of  his  military  operations  in  the  Peninsula. 
A  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  from  Merida,  on  the  25th 
of  August  1809,  affords  ample  proof  of  this.  It  begins  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

‘  I  received  by  Mr  Hay,  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the 
4th  August,  and,  having  for  some  time  past  turned  my  mind  very  seriously 
to  the  consideration  of  the  points  to  which  it  relates,  I  am  not  unprepared 
to  give  you  an  opinion  upon  them. 

*  The  information  which  I  have  acquired  in  the  last  two  months,  has 
opened  my  eyes  respecting  the  state  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  I 
shall  just  state  a  few  facts  which  will  enable  the  King’s  Ministers  to  form 
their  own  opinions  upon  it.’ 

He  then  shows,  by  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  strength  of 
the  several  armies,  that  the  Allies  were,  even  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  inferior  to  the  enemy.  He  next  speaks  of  their  compo¬ 
sition. 

‘  In  respect  to  the  composition  of  these  armies,  we  find  the  French 
well  supplied  with  troops  of  the  different  descriptions  and  arms  required ; 
viz.  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  heavy  and  light.’ — ‘  The  Spanish  ca¬ 
valry  are,  1  believe,  nearly  entirely  without  discipline.’ — ‘  In  respect  to 
the  great  body  of  all  armies,  I  mean  the  infantry,  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
how  bad  that  of  the  Spaniards  is,  and  how  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the 
French.’ — ‘  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  upon  any  operation  with  these 
troops.’ 
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He  then  adds,  after  quoting  some  instances  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  Spanish  troops — 

‘  I  really  believe  that  much  of  this  deficiency  of  numbers,  composition, 
discipline,  and  efficiency,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  existing  Government 
of  Spain.  They  have  attempted  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  by  an  adherence  to  old  rules  and  systems,  and  with  the  aid  of 
what  is  called  enthusiasm ;  and  this  last  is,  in  fact,  no  aid  to  accomplish  any 
thing,  and  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  irregularity  with  which  every  thing 
is  done,  and  for  the  want  of  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  armies.’ — 

‘  After  this  statement,  you  will  judge  for  yourselves  whether  you  will 
employ  any,  and  what  strength  of,  army  in  support  of  the  cause  in  Spain.’ 
— <  The  Portuguese  army  is  recruited  by  conscription  constitutionally, 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the  French  army ;  but  then  it  must 
be  recollected  that,  for  the  last  fifty  years  nearly,  the  troops  have  never 
left  their  province,  and  scarcely  ever  their  native  town ;  and  their  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  labours  and  exertion  required  from  them,  were  nothing.’ — 

<  The  next  point  in  this  subject  is,  supposing  the  Portuguese  army  to 
be  rendered  efficient,  what  can  be  done  with  it  and  Portugal,  if  the  French 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula  ?  My  opinion 
is,  that  we  ought  to  he  able  to  hold  Portugal,  if  the  Portuguese  army 
and  militia  are  complete.’ 

Besides  the  knowledge  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  important  despatch  from  which 
the  above  passages  are  extracted,  he  had  also  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  war  carrying  on  in  Spain. 
He  saw  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  French,  besides 
that  of  numerical  superiority,  consisted  in  their  having  to  con¬ 
tend  against  armies,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  body 
of  British  troops,  were  destitute  of  organization,  of  discipline, 
and  of  experience  in  war — ill  provided,  in  general,  with  the 
equipments  of  every  description  requisite  to  give  an  army  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  field — scantily  and  precariously  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions — and  whose  generals,  besides  having  such  imperfect  ma¬ 
chinery  to  work  with,  were  constantly  watched,  intrigued  against, 
and  thwarted  by  a  mistrustful,  weak,  and  fluctuating  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley,  then  ambassador  at  Seville,  will  show  both  the 
nature  of  these  intrigues  and  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  : — 

‘  I  am  much  afraid,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
CentralJunta,  that  in  the  distributions  of  their  forces  they  do  not  consider 
military  defence  and  military  operations,  so  much  as  they  do  political 
intrigue  and  the  attainment  of  trifling  political  objects. 

‘  They  wish  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Venegas,  not  because  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  on  military  grounds,  but  because  they  think  the 
arnay,  as  an  instrument  of  mischief,  is  safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of 
another ;  and  they  Leave  12,000  men  in  Estretnadura,  not  because  more 
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are  not,  "or  may  not,  be  deemed  necessary’  in  any  military  view  of  the 
question,  but  because  they  are  averse  to  placing  a  large  body  under  the 
Duque  de  Albuquerque,  who  1  know  that  the  Junta  of  Estremadura 
have  insisted  should  be  employed  to  command  the  army  in  this  province.’ 

But,  whilst  the  important  advantages  above  mentioned  were 
possessed  by  the  French,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  perceived  that 
they  were  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  of  nearly  equal  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  universal  and  persevering 
spirit  of  hostility  which  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  were  imbued 
with.  This  almost  supplied  the  want  of  regular  armies;  for  al¬ 
though,  upon  any  pressing  occasion,  such  as  that  of  the  advance 
of  the  Allies  to  "Falavera,  the  French  could  draw  together  a  force 
so  great  as  to  give  them  a  decided  temporary  superiority  in  the 
field,  they  were  nevertheless  soon  compelled,  by  the  indomitable 
character  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  the  consequent  unremitting 
hostility  of  armed  bands  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  separate 
their  troops  again,  in  order  to  protect  their  lines  of  communication 
and  to  enforce  the  collecting  of  supplies,  as  well  for  the  active 
part  of  their  army  and  their  stationary  garrisons,  as  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  detachments  occupying  fortified  posts,  which  they  were 
obliged  every  where  to  maintain.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
written  at  a  more  advanced  period  (1st  March  1810),  and  when 
the  Spaniards  had  sustained  additional  reverses,  he  says — 

*  It  appears  to  me  to  be  most  probable  that,  in  a  short  time,  there  will 
be  no  resistance  to  the  French  troops  in  any  part  of  Spain,  excepting  at 
Cadiz,  and  in  any  other  of  the  forts  and  strongholds  which  may  be  aide 
to  hold  out.  But  there  will  be  no  obedience,  and  there  will  remain  an 
universal  disposition  to  revolt,  which  will  break  out  upon  the  first  and 
every  opportunity,  that  will  be  afforded  by  the  absence  or  the  weakness 
of  the  detachments  of  French  troops,  which  must  usually  he  kept  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  and  in 
the  end  the  French  yoke  must  be  shaken  ofif.’  ' 

The  distinguishing  features  thus  observed  in  the  condition  of 
the  contending  parties,  promptly  suggested  to  Lord  Wellington 
a  mode  of  warfare  adapted  to  the  circumstances ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1809,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  turning  to  account  all  those 
difficulties  to  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  war  exposed  the 
enemy.  This  plan  was,  however,  necessarily  limited  to  Portugal ; 
for  the  imprudence  of  again  engaging  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  at  that  time,  in  an  offensive  war  in  Spain,  conjointly  with 
the  Spaniards,  had  been  fully  proved.*  The  correspondence  shows 
that  the  British  army  was  also  unequal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to 
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the  defence  both  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south  of  Spain  ;  and 
further,  that,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  advantage  of  having 
in  the  rear  of  the  army  places  combining  (as  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar 
do)  access  from  the  sea,  with  impregnable  land  defences,  Por¬ 
tugal  presented,  upon  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  basis  for  the 
operations  of  a  British  auxiliary  force  employed  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  system  of  defence  adopted  is  explained  in  an  admirable 
Memorandum,  addressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fletcher,  the 
Chief  Engineer  with  the  army,  and  dated  at  Lisbon,  20th  October 
1809.  It  begins  with  the  following  general  observations  : — 

<  In  the  existing  relative  state  of  the  Allied  and  French  armies  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  enemy  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  an  attack  upon  Portugal.  They  must  wait  for  their  rein¬ 
forcements  ;  and,  as  the  arrival  of  these  may  be  expected,  it  remains  to 
be  considered  what  plan  of  defence  shall  be  adopted  for  this  country. 

‘  The  great  object  in  Portugal  is  the  possession  of  Lisbon  and  the 
Tagus,  and  all  our  measures  must  be  directed  to  this  object.  There  is 
another  also  connected  with  that  first  object,  to  which  we  must  likewise 
attend,  viz.  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops  in  case  of  reverse. 

*  In  whatever  season  the  enemy  may  enter  Portugal,  he  will  probably 
make  his  attack  by  two  distinct  lines,  the  one  north,  the  other  south  of 
the  Tagus ;  and  the  system  of  defence  to  be  adopted  must  be  founded 
upon  this  general  basis.’ 

These  general  principles  being  laid  down,  the  details  come 
next. 

*  In  the  winter  season  the  river  Tagus  will  be  full,  and  will  be  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  enemy’s  enterprises  with  bis  left  attack,  not  very  difficult  to 
be  secured.  In  the  summer  season,  however,  the  Tagus  being  fordable 
in  many  places  between  Abrantes  and  Salvaterra,  and  even  lower  than 
Salvaterra,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  enemy  does  not,  by  his  attack 
directed  from  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  by  the  passage  of  that  river, 
cut  off  from  Lisbon  the  British  army  engaged  in  operations  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Tagus. 

‘  The  object  of  the  Allies  should  be  to  oblige  the  enemy  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  bis  attack  with  concentrated  corps.  They  should 
stand  in  every  position  which  the  country  could  afford,  such  a  length  of 
time  as  would  enable  the  people  of  the  country  to  evacuate  the  towns 
and  villages,  carrying  with  them  or  destroying  all  articles  of  provisions 
and  carriages  not  necessary  for  the  Allied  army ;  each  corps  taking  care 
to  preserve  its  communication  with  the  others,  and  its  relative  distance 
from  the  point  of  junction. 

.  *  His’  (the  enemy’s)  ‘  object  will  be,  by  means  of  his  corps  south  of  the 
Tagus,  to  turn  the  positions  which  might  be  taken  up  in  his  front  on 
the  north  of  that  river ;  to  cut  off  from  Lisbon  the  corps  opposed  to 
him ;  and  to  destroy  it  by  an  attack  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 
This  €«u  be  avoided  only  by  the  retreat  of  the  right  centre  and  left  of 
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the  Allies,  and  their  junction  at  a  point  at  which,  from  the  state  of  the 
river,  they  cannot  be  turned  by  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  by  the  enemy’s 
left.’ 

The  point  here  alluded  to,  was  fixed  at  first  in  the  most 
advanced  situation  that  could  be  chosen,  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  the  enemy  e£fecting  the  passage  of  the  Tagus ;  but 
It  was  judged  expedient  afterwards  to  fix  it  a  little  farther  back, 
that  it  might  have  reference  also  to  the  best  general  line  of  de¬ 
fence  presented  by  the  country  intervening  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  sea.  The  direction  of  the  intended  Tines  being  thus  deter¬ 
mined,  the  Memorandum  next  particularizes  the  points  to  be  for¬ 
tified,  with  the  number  of  men  to  be  allotted  to  each ;  and  enters 
into  all  the  other  details  requisite  for  Colonel  Fletcher’s  guidance. 
Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  defensive  system,  destined 
a  year  afterwards  to  save  Portugal,  the  British  general  returned 
to  his  headquarters  at  Badajoz,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Seville,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cadiz  with  Lord  Wellesley, 
then  returning  home  from  his  Spanish  embassy  to  occupy  the 
situation  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  written 
on  the  14  th  of  November,  exhibits  a  remarkable  degree  of  fore¬ 
sight  with  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  the  result 
likely  to  follow  from  his  contemplated  invasion  of  Portugal : — 

*  I  proceed  to  give  you  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  your 
letter. 

<  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
are  commonly  prudent,  if  they  do  not  adventure  themselves  too  far  for¬ 
ward  to  obtain  possession  of  the  capital  before  the  enemy  shall  receive 
his  reinforcements,  and  to  gain  a  momentary  popularity  for  the  cause,  it 
must  be  a  very  large  reinforcement  indeed  which  would  give  the  enemy 
the  military  possession,  much  larger  that  which  would  lead  to  the  com¬ 
plete  subjugation,  of  the  country. 

‘  In  answer  to  your  second  question,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  enemy 
ought  to  make  the  possession  of  Portugal  their  first  object,  when  their 
reinforcements  shall  arrive  in  Spain. 

‘  I  do  not  think  they  will  succeed  with  an  army  of  70,000,  or  even  of 
80,000  men,  if  they  do  not  make  the  attack  for  two  or  three  months, 
which  I  believe  now  to  be  impossible.  I  conceive  not  only  that  they 
may,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue  the  north  of 
Spain.  The  centre  of  Spain,  or  Old  Castile,  is  already  subdued ;  and 
indeed  that  country,  at  all  times  in  all  wars,  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  army  which  was  strongest,  particularly  in  cavalry. 

‘  In  answer  to  your  third  question,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  enemy 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of  attacking  Portugal  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  that  they  would  be  successfully  resisted.’ 

But  besides  the  correct  foresight  here  manifested  with  respect 
to  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  with  regard  to  the  final  issue  of 
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the  attempt  about  to  be  made  against  Portugal,  there  is  an  anti¬ 
cipation  also  of  that  fresh  act  of  imprudence  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  advancing  towards  Madrid  through  the  province  of 
La  Mancha,  which  brought  upon  them  at  Ocafia  (19th  Novem¬ 
ber)  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  an  army,  which,  had  their 
Government  adopted  and  adhered  to  the  system  of  warfare  re¬ 
commended  to  them  and  put  in  practice  in  Portugal,  would  have 
retarded,  and  might  perhaps  have  altogether  prevented,  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Andalusian  provinces.  But  the  despatches  before  us 
clearly  show  how  many  and  how  great  the  obstacles  frequently  are 
which  oppose  themselves  to  the  adoption,  and  to  the  carrying 
out,  if  we  may  use  that  expression,  of  the  wisest  and  most  salu¬ 
tary  measures.  And  they  demonstrate  likewise,  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  that  however  great  the  merit  of  the  British  Com¬ 
mander  was  in  pointing  out  to  others,  and  in  laying  down  for  his 
own  guidance,  the  true  principles  'on  which  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Peninsula  should  be  conducted,  he  is  infinitely  more 
to  be  applauded  for  that  extraordinary  magnanimity  with  which  he 
withstoM  singly,  and  singly  overcame,  all  the  discouragements 
which  were  continually  rising  up  to  deter  him  from  adhering  to 
the  plan  he  had  formed,  or  to  thwart  or  impede  him  in  its  accom- 

Slishment.  That  his  mind  was  in  no  degree  shaken  by  the  recent 
isaster  of  the  Spaniards,  will  appear  by  the  following  extraet 
from  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  on  the  28th  of  November, 
three  days  only  after  he  had  received  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Ocaha. 

‘  During  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  which  must  necessarily  be 
defensive  on  our  part,  in  which  there  may  be  no  brilliant  events,  and  in 
which,  after  all,  1  may  fail,  I  shall  be  most  confoundedly  abused,  and  in 
the  end  I  may  lose  the  little  character  I  have  gained  ;  but  I  should  not 
act  fairly  by  the  Government  if  I  did  not  tell  them  my  real  opinion, 
which  is,  that  they  will  betray  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country 
if  they  do  not  continue  their  efforts  in  the  Peninsula,  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  are  by  no  means  hopeless,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Areysaga.’ 

But  the  imprudence  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  defeats  sustained  by  their  armies,  formed  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  trials  to  which  Lord  Wellington  was  subjected.  In 
another  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

‘  I  see  that  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  have  desired 
that  my  conduct  should  be  enquired  into  ;  and  I  think  it  probable,  that  the 
answer  which  the  King  will  give  to  this  address  will  be  consistent  with 
the  approbation  which  he  has  expressed  of  the  acts  which  the  gentlemen 
wish  to  make  the  subject  of  enquiry ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  well  pleased. 
I  cannot  expect  mercy  at  their  hands,  whether  1  succeed  or  fail ;  and  if  I 
should  fail,  they  will  not  enquire  whether  the  failure  is  owing  to  my  own 
VOL,  LXIX.  NO.  eXLV,  X 
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incapacity,  to  the  blameless  errors  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  to  the  faults 
or  mistakes  of  others,  to  the  deficiency  of  our  means,  to  the  serious  ditli- 
culties  of  our  situation,  or  to  the  great  power  and  abilities  of  our  enemy. 
In  any  of  these  cases,  I  shall  become  their  victim ;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  this  additional  risk,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 

I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best  in  this  country. 

Nor  do  the  political  opponents  of  the  Government  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  appear  to  have  been  less  hostile.  How  he  viewed  these 
adverse  demonstrations,  and  how  firmly  he  adhered  to  his  pur¬ 
pose,  though  deriving  little  encouragement  either  from  Govern¬ 
ment  or  from  public  opinion  in  England,  may  perhaps  be  best 
shown  by  a  private  letter  to  Colonel  Torrens,  written  about  the- 
same  period,  and  which  concludes  thus : — 

‘  I  can  give  you  no  news.  The  French  threaten  us  on  all  points,  and 
are  most  desirous  to  get  rid  of  us.  But  they  threaten  upon  too  many 
points  at  a  time  to  give  me  much  uneasiness  respecting  any  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  they  shall  not  induce  me  to  disconnect  my  army. 

<  I  am  in  a  situation  in  which  no  mischief  can  be  done  to  the  army, 
or  to  any  part  of  it;  I  am  prepared  for  all  events ;  and  if  I  am  in  a 
scrape,  as  appears  to  be  the  general  belief  in  England,  although  cer¬ 
tainly  not  my  own,  I’ll  get  out  of  it.’ 

The  British  army  had  moved,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 809, 
from  the  quarters  occupied  by  it  since  the  commencement  of  the 
autumn  ;  and  the  main  body  was  placed,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1810,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego ; — Lord  Wellington’s 
headquarters  being  at  Vizeu,  whilst  a  separate  corps,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Lieutenant-General  Hill,  was  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abrantes,  on  the  Tagus. 

Lord  Wellington,  who  at  no  season  remitted  any  part  of  his 
personal  activity,  made  an  excursion  towards  the  Spanish  fron¬ 
tiers  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Vizeu,  and  proceeding  next  to 
Lisbon  by  the  sea-coast,  he  again  examined  the  country  in 
which  the  lines  were  constructing  ;  and  inspected  the  other  points 
connected  either  with  the  defence  of  the  capital,  or  with  that 
of  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  eventual  embarkation  of  the 
army.  He  then  returned  to  Vizeu  by  Santarem,  Thomar,  and 
Espinhal,  in  order  to  complete  the  knowledge  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  future  theatre  of  operations,  in  the  anticipated  inva¬ 
sion  of  Portugal. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  he  received  (at  Torres  Vedras) 
an  urgent  application  from  the  Spanish  Government  to  send  troops 
to  Cadiz,  which  had  become  exposed  to  a  serious  attack  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  Andalusia.  The  Span¬ 
iards  had  hitherto  entertained  great  jealousy  of  the  admission  of 
any  foreigners  into  a  place  so  peculiarly  situated,  and  so  important 
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as  Cadiz.  But  the  judicious  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Lord 
Wellington,  and  recommended  by  him  to  the  British  Government, 
of  forbearing  to  express  any  anxiety  for  the  occupation  of  that 
place,  had  had  considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  the  present 
result.  The  same  good  judgment  is  observable  also  in  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  general  whom  he  appointed  to  command 
the  force  sent  to  Cadiz  ;  and  also  in  the  measure  of  forming  that 
force  partly  of  Portuguese  troops. 

A  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  the  2d  April,  contains  further 
evidence  of  the  clearness  of  Lord  Wellington’s  views,  as  well  as 
of  the  fortitude  with  which  he  contemplated  the  approach  of 
events  which  appear  to  have  been  looked  to  by  others  with  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  He  thus  begins : — 

*  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  March,  and  I  ara  much 
obliged  to  you  fur  the  consideration  you  have  given  to  our  situation  in 

this  country,  and  your  discussion  of  the  subject.’ - ‘  1  had  considered 

that  a  doubt  might  exist  of  the  policy  of  bringing  matters  to  extremities 
in  this  country,  and  1  had  brought  that  subject  under  the  view  of  tl»e 
King’s  Government  in  my  despatches  of  the  31st  January  and  19ih  Feb¬ 
ruary,  to  which  your  Lordship’s  answer  of  27th  February  is  clear  and 
distinct ;  and  I  understand  from  that  letter,  that  if  there  exists  a  mili¬ 
tary  necessity  fur  it,  I  am  to  evacuate  the  country ;  and  if  there  due* 
not  exist  a  military  necessity  fur  it,  I  am  not  to  evacuate  the  country  : 
in  which  last  understanding  is  included  of  course  the  ether  understanding, 
that  1  ara  not  to  be  frightened  away  by  a  force  which  1  shall  not  consider 
to  be  superior  to  that  which  I  shall  have  under  my  command. 

‘  Your  Lordship  will  observe  that,  in  this  plan,  there  is  no  intention 
or  desire  to  attempt  a  desperate  resistance.  Am  I  right  in  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  am  not  to  quit  the  country,  unless  pressed  by  a  force  which  I 
shall  consider  superior  to  that  which  1  shall  have  to  oppose  to  the  enemy? 
If  I  ara  right,  I  may  be  obliged  to  bring  matters  to  extremities ;  and  I 
shall  now  show  you,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  our  operations, 
or  the  mode  or  period  at  which  we  shdl  evacuate  Portugal,  1  have  not 
Bsistaken  the  place  of  embarkation.’ 

The  next  extract  will  show,  that  if  the  age  of  chivalry  had 
gone  by  for  others,  the  sentiments  of  that  age  still  held  their 
ground  in  the  breast  of  Lord  Wellington  : — 

‘  When  we  do  go,  I  feel  a  little  anxiety  to  go,  like  gentlemen,  out  of 
the  hall  door,  particularly  after  the  preparations  which  I  have  made  to 
enable  us  to  do  so,  and  not  out  of  the  back  door,  or  by  the  area. 

'  1  am  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  under 
your  Lordship’s  instructions  of  the  27th  February.  Depend  upon  it, 
whatever  people  may  tell  you,  I  ara  not  so  desirous  as  they  imagine  of 
fighting  desperate  battles ;  if  I  was,  I  might  fight  one  any  day  I  please. 

«  All  I  beg  is,  that  if  I  am  to  be  responsible,  I  may  be  left  to  the 
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exercise  of  my  own  judgment ;  and  I  ask  for  the  fair  confidence  of  Go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  measures  which  I  am  to  adopt. 

‘  If  Government  take  the  opinions  of  others  upon  the  situation  of 
affairs  here,  and  entertain  doubts  upon  the  measures  which  I  propose  to 
adopt,  then  let  them  give  me  their  instructions  in  detail,  and  1  will  carry 
them  strictly  into  execution.’ 

But,  besides  possessing  that  personal  fearlessness  which  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  soldier,  joined  to  the  moral  courage  requisite  in  a 
military  commander  or  a  statesman.  Lord  Wellington  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief,  that  Bonaparte’s 
much  abused  power  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  A  passage 
of  a  letter  to  Brigadier- General  Craufurd,  written  at  a  time 
when  Napoleon  appeared,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  probably  to  himself  likewise,  to  be  in  the  zenith  of 
his  greatness  and  prosperity,  is  well  deserving  of  notice  in  this 
respect. 

‘  The  Austrian  marriage  is  a  terrible  event,  and  must  prevent  any 
great  movement  on  the  continent  for  the  present.  Still,  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  at  some  time  or  other  a  check  to  the  Bonaparte  system. 
Recent  transactions  in  Holland  show  that  it  is  all  hollow  within,  and 
that  it  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  wishes,  the  interests,  and  even  the 
existence  of  civilized  society,  that  he  cannot  trust  even  his  brothers  to 
carry  it  into  execution.’ 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  Marshal  Massena  for  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  was  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Lord 
Wellington,  who,  but  a  little  time  before,  had  to  combat  the 
opinion  entertained  in  England  of  his  being  too  prone  to  fight 
desperate  battles,  and  of  his  being  too  reckless  of  the  safety  of  his 
army,  had  the  no  less  difficult  task  now  imposed  upon  him,  of 
resisting  the  importunities  of  his  Spanish  allies  to  attack  a  very 
superior  enemy,  in  a  country  most  adverse  to  such  an  operation, 
in  order  to  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

*  I  beg,’  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  minister  at  Cadiz,  written 
in  June  1810,  ‘that  you  will  tell  the  Regency  that  I  have  not  lost  sight  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  that  I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  relieve 
that  place.  After  making  every  allowance  however  for  detachments  to 
the  north,  and  one,  of  which  I  received  intelligence  yesterday,  to  Pla- 
sencia,  the  enemy  cannot  have  less  than  50,000  men  in  my  front,  of 
which  number  from  6000  to  8000  are  cavalry.  I  must  leave  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  cross  the  plains  to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  as  well  as  two 
rivers,  to  raise  the  siege.  To  do  this,  including  Carrera’s  Spanish  divi¬ 
sion,  I  have  about  33,000  men,  of  which  3000  are  cavalry.  Included  are 
14,000  or  15,000  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  which  troops,  to  say  the 
best  of  them,  are  of  a  doubtful  description.  Is  it  right,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  risk  a  general  action  to  relieve  or  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  ?  1  should  think  not.’ 
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Ciudad  Rodrigo  having  capitulated  after  a  gallant  defence,  the 
first  affair  of  importance  that  occurred  was  brought  on  by  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Craufurdjwho  somewhat  indiscreetly  remained  longer 
beyond  the  river  Coa  than  his  instructions  warranted.  The  enemy, 
immediately  after  this,  invested  Almeida ;  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  his  preparations  for  the  siege  could  be  completed.  During 
this  interval  Lord  Wellington  continued  to  watch  events  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  perfectly  prepared  for  whatever  might 
occur.  In  a  letter  to  General  Craufurd,  of  the  20th  July,  he 
says, — 

*  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  not  allow  them  to  make  the  siege 
of  Almeida  without  keeping  their  army  collected ;  at  the  same  time  that 
we  must  not  allow  them  to  push  us  too  hard  in  our  retreat,  if  they  do 
not  intend  to  make  that  operation.  As  I  have  the  army  now  disposed, 

I  can  place  the  whole  between  Celorico  and  Pinhan9os  the  first  march, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  can  collect  the  whole  in  any  part  of  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  enemy  must  not  come  too  near  ns.’ 

And,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he  writes  to  General  Hill, — 

‘  The  enemy  have  broken  ground  before  Almeida,  and  I  consider  the 
siege  of  that  place  to  be  determined  upon.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  my  intention  to  bring  up  the  army  a  little  nearer,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  strike  a  blow  if  the  enemy  should  afford  an  opportunity ;  and,  at  all 
events,  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  keep  his  corps  in  a  more  collected  state 
during  the  siege  than  it  is  at  present,  and  thus  to  render  the  operation 
more  difficult  on  account  of  the  want  of  subsistence.* 

But,  unhappily,  the  attack  upon  Almeida  had  scarcely  begun, 
when  the  place  fell,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  explosion 
of  the  powder  magazine ;  and  this  unlooked-for  misfortune  was 
the  more  detrimental,  because  it  tended  to  frustrate  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Lord  Wellington’s  plan — that  of  retarding  the 
arrival  of  the  French  army  before  the  lines  till  ‘  a  late  period  in 
‘  the  season.’  The  sudden  loss  of  this  fortress  induced  him  to 
move  back  the  troops  into  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  a  short  way, 
in  conformity  with  his  determination  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to 
bring  him  to  action,  unless  in  such  a  position,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  as  he  should  himself  choose.  But  a  letter  from 
Gouvea  to  Dom  Miguel  Forjaz,  dated  on  the  6  th  September, 
thows  how  firmly  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  defence 
he  had  wisely  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  injudicious  sugges¬ 
tions  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  in 
spite  of  the  alarms,  and  consequent  discontent,  of  the  populace  of 
Lisbon. 

,  *  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  this  month,  informing  me 
that  you  had  placed  before  the  Governors  of  this  kingdom  my  despatch 
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of  the  27th  August,  announcing  the  melancholy  and  unexpected  news 
of  the  loss  of  Almeida  ;  and  that  the  Government  had  learned  with  sor¬ 
row  that  an  accident  unforeseen  had  prevented  my  moving  to  succour  the 
place  ;  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  the  depression  of  the  people,  caused 
by  such  an  event,  will  soon  vanish,  by  the  quick  and  great  successes 
which  they  expect  from  the  efforts  of  the  army. 

•  *••••  • 

*  I  request  the  Government  to  believe  that  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
value  of  their  contidence,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  public  ;  as  also  that  I 
am  highly  interested  in  removing  the  anxiety  of  the  public  upon  the 
late  misfortune ;  but  1  should  forget  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign,  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  cause  in  general,  if  I  should  permit  public 
clamour  or  panic  to  induce  me  to  change,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
system  and  plan  of  operations  which  1  have  adopted,  after  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  and  which  daily  experience  shows  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to 
produce  a  good  end.’ 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  this  juncture, 
the  most  critical  perhaps  of  the  whole  war,  Lord  Wellington 
was  perfectly  independent  both  of  the  Spanish  and  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Government.  That  independence  had  enabled  him  to 
resist  the  desire  of  the  former,  that  he  should  make  an  indiscreet 
attempt  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  And  it  enabled  him 
now  to  disregard  the  no  less  injudicious  importunities  of  the  lat* 
ter,  that  he  should  carry  on  the  defence  of  Portugal  on  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  share  of  authority  and 
power  which  he  possessed  in  the  Peninsula,  he  derived  from  a 
most  legitimate  source, — namely,  from  the  magnanimity  with 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
military  plan  he  recommended — and  from  his  having  thus  ren¬ 
dered  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  British  military  aid 
to  the  Peninsula  dependent,  almost  entirely,  upon  his  single 
opinion.  Accordingly  he  writes  to  Mr  Stuart,  in  a  letter  of  the 
26th  October  1810,  as  follows: — 

‘  In  respect  to  military  operations,  there  can  be  no  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Regency,  or  any  body  else.  If  there  is,  I  can  be  no  longer 
responsible.  If  our  own  Government  choose  to  interfere  themselves,  or 
that  the  Portuguese  Regency  should  interfere,  they  have  only  to  give 
me  their  orders  in  detail,  and  I  shall  carry  them  strictly  into  execution 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  shall  be  responsible  for  nothing  but  the 
execution.  But  if  I  am  to  be  responsible,  1  must  have  full  discretion, 
and  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Regency,  or  any  body  else.’ 

But,  though  we  find  him  thus  claiming  for  himself  that  full 
measure  of  power,  and  that  free  exercise  of  authority,  which 
the  state  of  affairs  indispensably  required,  we  also  find  him  de¬ 
precating,  at  the  very  same  time,  all  undue,  irregular,  and  unne¬ 
cessary  extension  of  the  limits  of  either.  In  a  letter  to  Mr 
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Stuart,  he  thus  pointedly  condemns  the  proposal  made  to  him 
for  the  general  establishment  of  martial  law  in  Portugal ; — 

‘  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  the  establishment  of  mili¬ 
tary  law,  excepting  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  people.  We  have  no 
such  object  in  Portugal. 

*  What  we  want  is  ; — To  make  the  magistrates  do  their  duty.  We 
may  try  them  by  court-martial  or  council  of  war  for  neglect  of  duty ; 
but  what  punishment  would  a  court-martial  inflict  upon  them  for  neglect 
of  duty,  however  criminal,  except  dismissal  from  office?  and  that  punish¬ 
ment  can  be  inflicted  by  the  Government  at  any  time  without  trial.’ 

His  object  seems  always  to  have  been,  that  the  public  deposi¬ 
taries  of  power  should  be  required  to  exercise  their  lawful  autho¬ 
rity,  each  in  his  proper  sphere,  with  sufficient  vigilance  and 
sufficient  energy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  fixed  regulating  principle  of  his  conduct, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  support  and  apply  existing  laws 
and  usages,  and  to  employ  established  machinery  to  carry  on  the 
public  service,  in  preference  to  having  recourse  to  temporary  ex¬ 
pedients,  however  plausibly  they  might  be  resorted  to. 

But  Lord  Wellington’s  strength  of  mind  appears  to  have  been 
needed,  not  only  against  the  several  Governments  with  which  liis 
position  placed  him  in  connexion,  but  sometimes  even  towards 
his  own  army ;  for  we  find  him  thus  expressing  himself  in  a  letter, 
written  on  the  1 1th  September,  to  Mr  Stuart: — 

‘  It  appears  that  yon  have  had  a  good  smart  contest  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  respecting  our  plan  of  operations.  They  will  end  in  forcing  me  to 
quit  them,  and  then  they  will  see  how  they  will  get  on.  They  will  then 
bnd  that  I  alone  keep  things  in  their  present  state.  Indeed,  the  temper 
of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army  gives  me  more  concern  than 
the  folly  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  I  have  always  been .  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  the  contidence  and  support  of  the  officers  of  the  armies 
which  I  have  commanded ;  but  for  the  first  time,  whether  owing  to 
the  opposition  in  England,  or  whether  the  magnitude  of  the  concern  is 
too  much  for  their  minds  and  their  nerves,  or  whether  I  am  mistaken 
and  they  are  right,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  a  system  of  croaking  in 
the  army  which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  which  I 
must  devise  some  means  of  putting  an  end  to,  or  it  w  ill  put  an  end  to 
us.  Officers  have  a  right  to  form  their  own  opinions  upon  events  and 
transactions ;  but  officers  of  high  rank  or  station  ought  to  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves :  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  system  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  commander,  they  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  army.  And 
this  is  the  point  to  which  I  must  bring  some,  if  I  should  not  find  that 
their  own  good  sense  prevents  them  from  going  on  as  they  have  done 
lately.  Believe  me,  that  if  any  body  else,  knowing  what  I  do,  had  com¬ 
manded  the  army,  they  would  now  have  been  at  Lisbon,  if  not  in  their 
ships.’ 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  same  letter : — 
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*  As  for  advancing  into  Spain,  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  I  can  only  tell 
you,  that  of  which  I  am  the  most  apprehensive  is,  that  the  enemy  will 
raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Unless  Heaven  shall  perform  a  miracle, 
and  give  the  Spaniards  an  army,  arms,  and  equipments,  we  should  be 
ruined  by  this  measure,  and  then  the  cause  is  gone.’ 

Tins  passage  shows  what  absurdities  were  recommended  and 
pressed  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  as  substitutes  for  Lord 
Wellington’s  defensive  plan  of  military  operations ;  and  it  shows, 
also,  what  his  own  opinion  w’as,  in  regard  to  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  his  situation,  if  the  French  should  adopt  the  measure  of 
raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  bring  an  army  into  the 
Alentejo,  to  co-operate  in  that  quarter  with  Massena’s  intended 
advance  by  the  north  of  the  Tagus.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  his 
conviction  that  such  a  co-operation  was  necessary  to  the  enemy’s 
success,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  form  a  part  of  the  French  plan 
of  the  campaign,  that  he  entertained  an  expectation,  for  some  time 
after  the  fall  of  Almeida,  that  the  next  operation  undertaken  by 
IMassena,  would  be  to  cross  the  Tagus,  and  gain  possession  of 
Badajoz.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  from  Gouvea,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  to  the  Marquis  of  liomana,  as  follows  : — 

‘  J’al  distribue  mon  armee  de  maniere  a  faire  face  a  tout.  Je  rasem- 
blerai  la  plus  grande  force  qu’il  me  sera  possible,  toute  Parmee,  si  cela  ce 
peut,  en  Alentejo,  si  on  va  faire  le  siege  de  Badajoz,  et  cela  sans  perte 
de  terns.’ 

But  the  arrogance  of  Napoleon,  or  the  confidence  which  Mas- 
sena  himself  had  acquired  by  his  former  successes,  and  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  an  army  greatly  superior,  not  in  num¬ 
bers  only,  but  likewise  in  every  military  qualification  (the  British 
troops  atone  excepted),  to  that  under  the  orders  of  his  opponent, 
prompted  him  to  move  forward  towards  Lisbon,  as  soon  as  the 
preparations  for  the  march  could  be  completed.  It  was  then  that 
the  results  began  fully  to  appear  of  Lord  Wellington’s  foresight, 
perseverance,  vigilance,  and  activity.  His  troops,  heretofore 
distributed  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  every  conjuncture  (‘  distri- 
buees  de  maniere  a  faire  face  a  tout’),  were  now  brought  together 
by  movements  previously  planned  and  calculated  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  and  were  placed  in  a  position  directly  across  the  line 
of  march  adopted  by  the  enemy ;  and  this  position  was  one  of  so 
much  natural  strength,  and  affording,  at  the  same  time,  such  faci¬ 
lities  for  retreat,  that  Lord  Wellington  awaited  in  it,  with  perfect 
confidence,  the  expected  attack.  This  confidence  was  amply  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  result.  For,  after  having  inflicted  upon  the  French 
army  at  Busuco  a  mortifying  repulse,  and  a  very  severe  loss,  he 
resumed  his  leisurely  and  orderly  retreat  towards  the  lines,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  them,  as  at  first  plamjed,  the  utmost  Uuut  if 
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possible  of  the  enemy’s  progress.  His  expectations  and  predic¬ 
tions  in  this  also  were  completely  verified.  On  Massena’s  arrival, 
the  army,  which  he  vainly  imagined  he  was  chasing  to  its  ships, 
presented  itself  drawn  up  against  him,  behind  works  and  in  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  shrunk  from  attacking.  He  was  hemmed  in,  too, 
on  one  flank  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tagus ;  whilst 
behind  him,  bands  of  Portuguese  militia  were  collecting,  who 
quickly  took  prisoners  five  thousand  sick  and  wounded  left  at 
Coimbra,  and  soon  intercepted  also  all  communication  between 
his  army  and  the  basis  of  its  operations  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 
The  disgrace  and  responsibility  of  failure,  where  complete  suc¬ 
cess  had  been  so  confidently  anticipated,  interdicted  to  Massena 
all  thoughts  of  an  immediate  retreat ;  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Portuguese  Government,  or  its  want  of  vigour  in  enforcing  the 
evacuation  of  the  country,  and  removal  of  provisions — particularly 
in  the  fertile  district  between  Thomar  and  the  lines — enabled  the 
French  to  find  subsistence  for  a  time,  though  in  a  scanty  and 
precarious  manner.  Retreat  became  at  last,  however,  indispen¬ 
sable;  and  Lord  Wellington  had  the  gratification,  not  only  of 
seeing  his  defensive  system  crowned  with  the  success  he  had  al¬ 
ways  anticipated,  but  also  that  of  pursuing  out  of  the  Portuguese 
territory,  and  defeating  at  Fuentes  d’Onoro,  in  the  open  country 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  that  formidable  army  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  it  had  been  deemed  rashness  in  him  to  venture  to 
confront,  even  in  the  most  advantageous  natural  positions,  or 
behind  strongly  fortified  lines.  Nor  can  Lord  Wellington’s  satis¬ 
faction  on  this  occasion  have  been  limited  merely  to  that  which 
resulted  from  the  temporary  success  of  his  generalship  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  He  must  have  had  the  consciousness,  besides,  of  having 
afforded  a  lesson  profitable  to  every  nation  that  values  its  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  of  having  administered  a  memorable  chastisement 
to  the  arrogance  of  unprincipled  ambition. 

We  have,  perhaps,  allotted  a  larger  space  to  our  observations 
on  the  despatches  connected  with  the  defence  of  Portugal  against 
Massena’s  invasion,  than  may  seem  warranted  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  these  despatches  bear  to  the  whole  collection.  We 
have  done  so,  however,  because  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  military  career  which 
deserves  to  be  more  studied,  or  which  merits  more  to  be  admired. 
Elsewhere,  events  present  themselves,  which,  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  day,  exhibit  those  brilliant  qualities  which  determine 
the  issue  of  a  contest  upon  a  field  of  battle — qualities  which 
annourjce  at  once  their  own  fame — but  nowhere,  we  believe, 
will  there  be  found  more  convincing  proofs  of  wisdom,  foresight, 
and  sustained  vigour  of  mind,  than  in  the  transactions  which 
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took  place  between  the  autumn  of  1809  and  the  spring  of  1811. 
Within  that  period,  we  find  him  predicting  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  approach  of  a  yet  distant  danger ;  and  making  the 
most  judicious  and  the  most  efifective  preparations  to  repel  it. 
We  see  him  sustaining  the  spirit  of  the  British  Government, 
and  teaching  it  by  his  example,  neither  to  bend  before  popular 
clamour,  nor  to  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  threatenings 
of  faction.  We  find  him  remedying  the  indiscretions  and  curb¬ 
ing  the  temerity  of  the  Spaniards — supplying  the  inefficiency, 
rebuking  the  timidity,  and  fixing  the  wavering  incapacity  of  the 
regency  of  Portugal.  And  we  see  him  teaching  Europe  how  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  that  colossal  power,  whose  successful  vio¬ 
lence  had  filled  the  minds  of  so  many  with  blind  admiration,  or 
smitten  them  with  timid  dejection.  Farther,  if  we  turn  aside 
from  the  great  political  and  military  objects  which  claimed  at 
this  time  his  chief  attention,  and  enquire  what  were  his  other 
pursuits,  we  shall  find  him  partaking  in  and  contributing  to  pro¬ 
mote  amongst  others,  all  the  pastimes  and  amusements  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life;  just  as  if  he  had  neither  been  engaged  in  business  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  nor  been  discharging  the  duties  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  field  against  an  able  and  powerful  enemy ; 
nor  had  assumed  to  himself  a  load  of  responsibility  greater  than 
any  one  else  was  willing  to  bear.  The  presence  of  the  French 
army,  almost  within  cannon-shot  of  headquarters,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  celebrating  at  Mafra,  twenty  miles  distant,  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  Marshal  Beresford  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  in  a  way 
calculated  at  once  to  do  honour  tp  the  commander  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  troops,  to  inspire  confidence  into  the  population  of  Lisbon, 
and  to  animate  his  own  soldiers ; — showing  to  all  how  little 
uneasiness  need  be  experienced  from  the  menaced  attack  of  Mas- 
sena.  We  insert  two  short  letters  relating  to  this  subject.  The 
first  is  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 

‘  My  dear  Sir, — I  propose  to  invest  Marshal  Beresford  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath  on  Wednesday  at  Mafra,  and  intend  to  give  a  great  feast 
there,  at  which  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  and 
that  of  Lady  Emily  Berkeley  and  the  Misses  Berkeley.  I  have  ordered 
quarters  to  be  prepared  there  for  you  and  your  family. 

‘  Will  you  ask  Sir  Thomas  Wdliams  and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  and  the 
captains  of  the  squadron,  to  favour  me  with  their  company  at  dinner  at 
Mafra  on  that  day;  an«l  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  any  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  squadron  who  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  in  the  evening. 
I  propose  to  invest  the  marshal  at  about  five  o’clock,  and  we  shall  dine 
afterwards,  and  then  the  ball.’ 

The  other  letter  is  to  Mr  Stuart. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — When  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  about  the  feast,  I  was 
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I  '  .  -  - 

giiilty  of  an  omission  which  I  fear  will  not  be  forgiven.  I  forgot  the 
whole  Ilio  Mayor  family ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  send  invi¬ 
tations  to  the  whole  of  them,  including  even  old  Machado. 

<  La  Marqneza  de  Louri9al  also,  and  la  Duquesa  de  Alafoes  and  her  sis¬ 
ter,  I  am  told,  ought  to  be  invited.  • 

Lord  Wellington  indulged  in  the  sports  of  the  chase,  also, 
whenever  the  headquarters  happened  to  be  in  a  country  suitable 
for  it.  When  the  two  armies  were  opposite  to  each  other,  near 
Santarem,  in  January  1811,  we  find  him  indicating  to  Marshal 
Beresford  the  point  for  the  embarkation  of  some  troops  on  the 
Tagus,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

‘  My  notion  was  that  you  should  embark  your  infantry  under  Salva- 
terra,  near  where  we  used  to  kill  our  hares.’ 

And  a  letter  to  Sir  Stapelton  Cotton,  upon  business  relating  to 
the  cavalry,  has  the  following  postscript : — 

‘  I  see  Tweeddale’s  hounds  are  just  arrived.  I  hope  you  will  come  over 
and  take  a  hunt  some  day  or  other,  or  we  will  draw  your  way  when  you 
like  it.’ 

Neither  business  nor  pleasure  made  Lord  W'ellington  neglect¬ 
ful,  however,  at  any  time,  of  calls  upon  his  good  offices,  when 
either  his  influence  or  his  advice  could  be  of  advantage  to  a  per¬ 
gonal  friend,  or  to  any  one  whose  conduct  in  the  public  service 
had  been  such  as  to  merit  his  approbation  and  protection.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  notice  the  kind,  appropriate,  and  seasonable 
manner  in  which  he  sympathizes  on  all  occasions  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  at  a  distance,  whose  relations  or  friends  happened 
to  suffer  by  the  accidents  of  war.  A  soldier’s  profession  requires 
him  to  impose  a  strict  restraint  upon  bis  feelings,  whenever  the 
indulgence  of  them  might  interfere  with  the  active  discharge  of 
his  public  duties ;  but  even  when  compelled  to  be  stern  towards 
himself,  his  heart,  we  believe,  is  seldom  callous  to  the  sufferings 
of  others.  That  Lord  Wellington’s  was  not  so,  is  amply  testified 
by  many  of  his  letters,  which  we  regret  our  want  of  space  to  in¬ 
sert.  Good  feeling  and  good  taste  are  manifested  in  all  of  them  ; 
but  we  should  only  show  our  own  deficiency  in  both,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  their  merits  by  extracts. 

In  some  of  his  sieges,  Lord  Wellington  had  the  disadvantage 


*  ‘  All  the  society  of  Lisbon,*  says  Colonel  Gurw’ood,  ‘  and  the  officers 
of  the  army,  not  on  duty,  were  present  at  this  ball ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
officers  were  under  anus  at  their  posts,  on  the  following  morning,  before 
daylight.’ 
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of  being  wholly  unprovided  with  the  means  necessary  to  ensure 
success;  and,  even  in  those  which  were  successful,  his  equip¬ 
ments  for  such  undertakings  were  in  general  both  scanty  and  de¬ 
fective.  His  attacks  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  upon  Badajoz,  in 
the  spring  of  1812,  afford  examples,  however,  not  only  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy,  but  also  of  consummate  judgment  as  to  the  period 
cliosen  for  these  enterprises.  His  well-considered  and  accurate 
combinations,  and  the  boldness  and  promptness  of  his  decisions, 
placed  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  exclude  him 
from  obtaining  some  important  advantage.  For,  if  the  French 
persevered  in  directing  their  attention,  and  in  drawing  their 
forces,  towards  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  he  had  then  almost 
a  certainty  of  success  in  the  sieges  he  projected;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  French  generals,  alarmed  by  his  preparations  for 
the  attack  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Badajoz,  were  deterred  from 
detaching  troops  to  the  eastward,  he  was  in  that  case  sure  of 
effecting  a  useful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  enemy  were,  however,  less  accurate  than  his. 
Tliey  had  not,  even  yet,  learned  to  appreciate  the  talents  and  the 
energy  of  their  opponent;  and  both  fortresses  were  carried  by 
assault  before  either  Marmont  in  the  north,  or  Soult  in  the  south, 
could  take  effectual  measures  for  attempting  their  relief. 

Having  thus  by  his  able  management,  admirably  seconded 
by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  acquired  possession,  before  the 
season  for  operations  in  the  field,  of  the  two  most  important 
places  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to 
make  another  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  that  country.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  26th  of  May  1812,  communi¬ 
cating  this  determination,  he  says, — 

‘  1  think  I  can  make  this  movement  with  safety,  excepting  always  the 
risk  of  the  general  action.  1  am  of  opinion  also,  that  1  shall  have  the 
advantage  in  the  action,  and  that  this  is  the  period,  of  all  others,  in  which 
such  a  measure  should  be  tried.’ 

The  first  operation  of  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of  the 
enemy’s  forts  near  Almaraz,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
direct  communication  between  the  French  army  on  the  north,  and 
that  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  success  of  this  enterprise 
is  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows: — 

‘  1  have  the  honour  to  enclose  Sir  It.  Hill’s  report  of  this  brilliant 
exploit ;  and  1  beg  to  draw  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  bad  to  contend,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
as  from  the  works  which  the  enemy  had  constructed,  and  to  the  ability 
and  cliuructeristic  qualities  displayed  by  Lieut.-Gencral  Sir  K.  Hill,  in 
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persevering  in  the  line,  and  confining  himself  to  the  objects  chalked  ont 
by  his  instructions,  notwithstanding  the  various  obstacles  opposed  to  his 
progress.’ 

Similar  success  attended  him  in  the  attack  he  himself  made 
upon  the  strong  forts  which  the  French  had  erected  in  Sala¬ 
manca,  with  great  labour  to  themselves,  and  by  the  ruin  of 
many  of  the  finest  buildings  which  adorned  that  city ;  for 
‘  Do  AND  SPARE  NOT,’  was  the  principle  upon  which  Napoleon 
himself  acted,  and  which  he  had  inculcated  into  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  employed  for  the  advancement  of  his  boundless  schemes 
of  conquest.  Lord  Wellington’s  next  exploit  was  the  victory  of 
Salamanca.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  his  battles  which 
affords  a  more  striking  proof  of  a  capacity  quickly  to  discern  the 
true  character  of  a  critical  juncture  in  war,  and  suddenly  to  take 
advantage  of  a  posture  of  things  which,  to  a  commander  of  less 
promptitude  and  boldness,  might  have  become  the  prelude  to  an 
unfavourable  result.  We  have  before  seen  exemplified,  the  abi¬ 
lity  and  the  firmness  requisite  for  the  successful  management  of 
a  long  train  of  arduous  operations.  We  may  see  in  the  action  of 
Salamanca,  an  example  of  one  of  those  sudden  inspirations  of 
genius  and  courage,  which  no  rules  can  teach,  but  which  decide 
the  fate  of  armies  upon  a  day  of  battle. 

The  French  commander,  though  an  officer  of  distinguished 
ability  and  of  much  experience,  forfeited  the  advantages  he  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  over-ambitious  eagerness  for  fame,  and  an  over¬ 
weening  confidence;  whilst  the  English  general,  by  calmness, 
vigilance,  and  decision,  converted  his  preparations  for  retreat 
into  the  means  of  gaining  a  signal  victory.  The  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca  was  speedily  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Wellington 
into  Madrid ;  but  the  Spaniards,  in  whom  general  patriotic  feel¬ 
ings,  and  much  individual  courage,  were  continually  counteracted 
by  the  inefficiency  of  their  Government,  were  not  yet  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  follow  up  effectively  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  had 
been  made,  by  the  British  general,  for  achieving  their  complete 
deliverance.  And  as  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  notwithstanding 
his  defeat  at  Talavera,  the  enemy  had  been  enabled  to  draw  to¬ 
gether,  by  evacuating  the  north-western  parts  of  Spain,  a  force 
which  the  Allies  could  not  compete  with  in  the  field ;  so,  in  the 
.  campaign  of  1812,  by  abandoning  the  southern  provinces,  he  col¬ 
lected  an  army  which  so  much  outnumbered  that  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  that  the  latter  found  it  necessary  once  more  to  fall  back 
upon  Portugal,  the  basis  of  his  operations.  He  writes  as  follows 
to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  on  the  3 1st  October,  during  his  retreat : — 

‘  The  despatches  which  I  send  you  will  show  you  in  what  manner  I 
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have  been  occupied  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  will  account  for  my  not 
writing  to  you. 

*  I  think  my  junction  with  Hill  on  the  Adaja  is  now  quite  certain  ;  and 
that  I  have  got  clear,  in  a  handsome  manner,  of  the  worst  scrape  I  ever 
was  in.  Caffarelli’s  troops  are  certainly  here;  and  the  enemy  have ‘at 
least  40,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  1  have  not  20,000  British  and 
Portuguese.  Amongst  the  British  are  all  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
army ;  and  I  have  not  1500  English  cavalry ;  and  only  24  pieces  of 
artillery.  I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  how  the  Spaniards  fought  on  the 
25th ;  and  when  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  army,  it  was  very  clear 
to  me  that  they  ought  to  eat  us  up.  I  detained  them  two  days  on  the 
Carrion,  three  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  they  do  not  appear  inclined  to  pass 
the  Duero  at  all.  Hill  will  he  at  Arevalo  on  the  Bd  or  4th.’ 

Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  inferiority  in  force  to  the  French  army 
which  followed  him,  was  not  less,  however,  than  the  inferiority 
of  Lord  Wellington  to  the  corps  before  which  he  was  retiring; 
and  the  very  great  superiority  of  cavalry  in  particular,  which  the 
enemy  possessed,  rendered  the  state  of  things  extremely  critical; 
the  retreat  of  the  allies  being  through  a  country  eminently  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  that  arm.  But  this  trying  and  dangerous  posture 
of  affairs  neither  disturbed  the  fortitude  required  to  enable  him 
to  guide  the  retrograde  movements  of  his  army ;  nor  prevented 
him  from  continuing  to  furnish  to  the  English  ministry  those 
wise  communications  with  which  he  so  olten  aided  their  deliber¬ 
ations.  He  encouraged  them  now  to  reject  the  speculations  and 
projects  brought  forward  to  induce  them  to  alter  the  mode  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war  against  France ;  and  counseled  them  steadfastly 
to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  carrying  on  their  military  operations  in 
conjunction  with  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  He 
writes  on  this  subject,  on  the  7th  of  November  1812,  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  then  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  as  follows; — 

‘  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  October,  regarding  General 
Nugent. 

‘  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  what  we  shall  do  with  our  array 
after  the  French  withdraw  from  Spain ;  as  that  event  is  not  at  present 
very  probable,  unless  Bonaparte  should  be  so  pressed  in  the  north  as 
to  be  induced  to  weaken  his  force.  We  have  at  present  in  operation 
against  us,  at  least  all  the  troops  which  were  in  the  Andalusias,  and  the 
armies  of  the  centre  and  north,  besides  that  of  Portugal,  without  any 
effective  addition  to  our  force,  excepting  the  little  garrison  of  Cadiz. 

‘  My  opinion  is,  however,  that  if  we  should  get  the  French  out  of 
Spain,  and  the  war  should  continue,  we  should  carry  on  our  operations  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  France.  I  think  so,  because  we  should  have  tlie 
hearty  co-operation,  and  probably  the  direction  of  a  Spanish  and  of  a 
Portuguese  army,  besides  our  own;  and  our  means  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  would  be  on  any  other  scene,  would  be  applicable  at 
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a  much  earlier  period,  and  would,  moreover,  be  applied  on  the  most  vul* 
serable  part  of  France. 

•  In  regard  to  all  schemes  in  Italy  and  the  north  of  Europe,  founded 
on  this  army ;  First,  I  would  observe,  that  you  must  reckon  that  six 
months  would  elapse,  after  you  should  decide  on  the  measure  and  should 
issue  your  orders  in  Downing  Street,  before  the  army  would  be  lit  to 
engage  in  an  operation  in  the  new  scene. 

•  Secondly,  it  would  be  but  a  small  army,  incapable  of  acting  alone  ^ 
at  the  same  lime  that  it  would  nut  be  easy  to  connect  it  with  any  other. 

‘  Thirdly,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  any  of  the  powers  in  the  north 
of  Europe  would  give  us  the  direction  and  management  of  their  con¬ 
cerns,  us  we  now  have  of  those  of  the  Portuguese  at  least,  if  not  of  the 
Spaniards.’ 

The  dates  of  this  correspondence  show  that  there  was  no  delay, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellington,  in  replying  to  the  very  important 
questions  which  had  been  submitted  to  his  consideration.  Yet  by 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  the  8th  November,  also  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  we  are  made  aware  how  little  the  situation  he  was  at 
that  time  placed  in,  was  favourable  to  the  unembarrassed  discus- 
uon  of  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  the  movements 
aud  the  safety  of  his  own  army. 

‘  The  enemy  repaired  the  bridge  at  Toro  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
I  expected,  and  by  their  possession  of  that  bridge,  and  of  that  of  Torde- 
sillus,  would  have  had  an  easy  mode  of  collecting  a  large  force  behind  our 
left  dank,  if  1  had  attempted  to  edect  my  junction  with  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Howland  Hill  on  the  Aduja,  with  a  view  to  any  operation  against  the 
enemy’s  force  advancing  from  Madrid.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  in  the  Guadarrama  pass, 
and  arrived  at  Villa  Castin  on  the  4th;  and  if  1  had  moved  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  along  the  Adaja  to  join  with  this  army  in  its  position  in  front  of 
Tordesillas,  the  enemy  would  have  had  the  shortest  line  to  the  Turmes 
by  Fontiveros,  if  they  had  preferred  to  inarch  in  that  direction  to  foliow- 
ing  the  march  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  troops.’ 

But  we  have  before  adverted  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  mind 
which  Lord  Wellington  seems  at  all  times  to  have  exercised, 
whatever  the  circumstances  might  be  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Nor  will  this  be  found  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect  only 
to  matters  connected  with  his  own  profession.  Other  subjects 
were  discussed  by  him  both  ably  and  amply,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  most  men  would  deem  by  no  means  advantageous, 
or  even  compatible  with  such  an  occupation.  We  And  a  long 
despatch  addressed  to  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon  on  Portu¬ 
guese  finance,  which  Colonel  Gurwood  tells  us  ‘  must  have  been 
‘  written  whilst  the  enemy  were  manoeuvring  in  view.’  Able 
letters  upon  political  subjects  are  numerous.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  meutiouing  one  only,  viz-,  that  addressed  to  Don 
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Diego  de  la  Vega  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  (vol.  x.  p.  61).  Nor  is 
Lord  Wellington’s  discrimination  and  good  sense  less  worthy  of 
being  noticed  in  regard  to  matters  which,  although  seemingly  of 
minor  importance,  are  yet  very  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  an 
army.  A  case  of  this  nature  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  General 
Craufurd  of  the  23d  July  1810. 

‘  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by  the  foolish  conversations,  and  reports, 

and  private  letters,  about  the  16th  light  dragoons.’ - ‘  But  as 

soon  as  an  accident  happens,  every  man  who  can  write,  and  who  has 
a  friend  who  can  read,  sits  down  to  write  his  account  of  what  he 
does  not  know,  and  his  comments  on  what  he  does  not  understand; 
and  these  are  diligently  circulated  and  exaggerated  by  the  idle  and  malU 
cions,  of  whom  there  are  plenty  in  all  armies.  The  consequence  is,  that" 
officers  and  whole  regiments  lose  their  reputation  ;  a  spirit  of  party, 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  armies,  is  engendered  and  fomented ;  a  want  of 
confidence  ensues  ;  and  there  is  no  character,  however  meritorious,  and 
no  action,  however  glorious,  which  can  have  justice  done  to  it.  I  have 
hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  down  this  spirit  in  this  army,  and 
I  am  deter.nnined  to  persevere.’ 

Another  instance,  strongly  marked  by  a  union  of  discrimina-  . 
tion,  moderation,  and  firmness,  occurs  (vol.  viii.  p.  270),  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between  an  officer  on  the 
staff,  and  a  person  in  the  commissariat  department.  We  shall 
give  an  example  here,  of  moderation  of  a  different  kind.  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  referring  to  the  battle  of 
Salamanca. 

‘  If  we  had  had  another  hour  or  two  of  daylight,  not  a  man  would 
have  passed  the  Tormes  ;  and  as  it  was,  they  would  all  have  been  taken 

if - had  left  the  garrison  in  Alba  de  Tormes,  as  I  wished  and 

desired ;  or  having  taker!  it  away,  as  I  believe  before  he  was  aware  of 
my  wishes,  he  had  informed  me  that  it  was  not  there.  If  he  had,  I 
should  have  marched  in  the  night  upon  Alba,  where  I  should  have 
caught  them  all,  instead  of  upon  the  fords  of  the  Tormes.  But  this  is  a 
little  misfortune,  which  docs  not  diminish  the  honour  acquired  by  the 
troops  in  the  action,  nor,  I  hope,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
the  country.’ 

Now,  as  this  letter  was  not  an  official  despatch,  it  admitted 
of  a  full  and  perfectly  free  expression  of  feeling.  Yet  Lord 
Wellington,  speaking  of  an  event  which  had  very  recently 
occurred,  and  the  impression  of  which  must  have  been  still 
strong  upon  his  mind,  expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  modera¬ 
tion,  respecting  a  circumstance  which  had  curtailed,  in  a  most 
important  manner,  the  results  that  would  have  otherwise  followed 
from  a  victory  ably  and  gallantly  won.  • 

We  must  find  room  for  a  brief  extract,  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  which  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  because  it 
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supplies  very  judicious  counsel  to  whoever  may  have  to  guard  the 
puhlic  interests,  at  any  time,  agmnst  the  illusions  of  military  spe¬ 
culators.  It  has  reference  to  a  project  which  appears  to  have  been 
submitted  to  Government  for  raising  7500  men  in  the  Spanish 
service,  to  be  ‘  called  the  Irish  brigade.’ 

‘  I  beg  to  observe  to  your  Lordship,  that  when  a  number  of  soldiers 
have  been  raised,  armed,  and  accontred,  and  even  disciplined,  but  half  the 
business  to  be  done,  in  order  to  derive  any  effectual  service  from  them, 
is  effected. 

<  Means  must  be  found  of  paying  and  supporting  them,  at  least  of 
supporting  them  while  engaged  in  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the 
field ;  and,  till  these  means  are  found,  the  other  expense  incurred  cannot 
produce  much  of  the  benefit  expected  from  it. 

‘  The  employment  of  British  officers  would  make  no  difference  in  this 
respect.  The  corps  of  troops  to  which  they  should  be  attached  would 
be  better  disciplined,  possibly  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  useless  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  body  in  large  operations ;  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
officers  could  attempt  to  discipline,  or  even  to  command  soldiers  neither 
paid  nor  fed,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  serve  without  pay  themselves.* 

Numerous  evidences  of  Lord  Wellington’s  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment,  appear  in  his  remarks  upon  those  sentences  of  Courts- Mar¬ 
tial  which  came  before  him  for  approval.  And  his  moderation 
and  attachment  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  is  con¬ 
spicuous  also  in  the  desire  he  invariably  manifested,  that  mili¬ 
tary  offenders  should  never  escape  from  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  serving,  when  their  crimes  were  of  a 
nature  to  fall  properly  under  the  cognisance  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  and  when  these  were  disposed  to  appeal  to  and  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  country.  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  the  remarks  which  occur  in  some  of  Lord  Wellington’s  letters 
and  despatches,  respecting  the  indiscipline,  irregularities,  and 
crimes  of  his  soldiers;  and  we  notice  these  passages  expressly 
for  this  reason — that  these  opinions  and  expressions,  if  taken 
separately,  as  has  been  sometimes  uncandidly  and  unjustly  done, 
may  convey  to  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  British 
army,  very  erroneous  notions  both  as  to  its  composition  and  its 
general  character.  When  Lord  Wellington’s  censures  are  adverted 
to,  his  statements  of  the  causes  of  the  evils  complained  of  must 
not  be  overlooked,  nor  must  the  commendations  be  forgotten 
which  he  has  so  often  and  so  frankly  bestowed  upon  the  troops 
he  commanded.  One  very  important  disadvantage,  attaching  to 
the  British  army  more  than  to  any  other,  proceeds  from  a  per¬ 
manent  cause ;  we  allude  to  the  sudden  fluctuations  it  under¬ 
goes  in  its  establishment.  Reduced,  in  peace,  to  the  smallest 
•  VOL.  LXIX.  NO.  CXL.  Y 
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amount  of  force  with  which  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary  military  duties  of  the  country,  it  receives,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities,  or  upon  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  scale  of  military  operations  during  war,  a  large  influx  of 
new  men.  We  accordingly  find  this  disadvantage  alluded  to,  in 
an  official  letter  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  dated  at 
Viseu,  6th  April  1810. 

*  I  attribute  the  prevalence  of  this  crime,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
bad  description  of  men  of  which  many  of  the  regiments  are  composed 
almost  entirely,  and  who  have  been  received  principally  from  the  Irish 
militia.  A  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed,  since  these  men  have  entered 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  to  form  their  habits  to  regularity  and  disci¬ 
pline  ;  the  non-commissioned  officers,  in  the  second  battalions  princi¬ 
pally,  are  very  bad  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  subaltern  officers  are 
not  of  the  best  description,  and  that  I  do  not  think  so  much  attention 
has  been  given  by  them  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  form  either  the 
non-commissioned  officers  or  the  soldiers  to  those  habits  of  regularitj 
which  a  soldier  ought  to  have.’ 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  the  evils  here  enumerated  are 
attributed  to  second  battalions  composed  of  new  levies.  Another 
extract  from  the  same  letter  will  show  that,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  crimes  and  irregularities  took  place,  chiefly  during 
the  march  of  detachments  coming  up  to  the  army.  These  were 
composed,  in  general,  of  soldiers  of  many  different  regiments  re¬ 
turning  to  duty  from  the  hospitals,  or  of  men  and  officers  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  England  to  join  the  army.  Thus,  the 
misconduct  of  a  few  individuals,  ill-disciplined,  or  inexperienced, 
or  long  absent  from  their  battalions,  brought  discredit  upon  a 
whole  detachment. 

*  The  orders  to  the  army,  and  the  provost’s  establishment,  which  it 
larger  than  was  ever  known  with  any  British  army,  will  show  the  paint 
which  the  general  officers,  the  commanding-officers  of  regiments,  and  I, 
have  taken  to  prevent  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  which  indeed  are 
not  very  frequent  at  the  regiments,  although  they  are  committed  some¬ 
times  even  there.’ 

Some  examples  may  be  noticed  of  discipline  being  shaken  for 
a  time  by  extraordinary  fatigues  and  privations,  or  on  the  capture 
of  fortresses  taken  by  assault ;  but  these  are  occurrences  to  which 
all  armies  are  liable.  One  instance  we  find,  indeed,  of  a  kind 
different  from  these,  in  which  the  discipline  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  army  was  shaken ;  but  it  was  one  more  trying  perhaps 
than  any  on  record.  Lord  Wellington  writes  thus  to  Lord 
Bathurst  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  dated  29th  June  1813,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria : — 

‘  We  started  with  the  army  in  the  highest  order,  and  up  to  the  day  of 
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the  battle  nothing  could  get  on  better ;  but  that  event  has,  as  usual, 
totally  annihilated  all  order  and  discipline.  The  soldiers  of  the  army 
have  got  among  them  about  a  million  sterling  in  money,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  100,000  dollars,  which  were  got  for  the  military  chest.’ 

Such  a  capture  was  certainly  sufficient  to  overturn  for  a  time 
the  discipline  of  any  army.  The  results  it  led  to  are  minutely 
stated  in  another  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst : — 

<  I  now  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  these  irre¬ 
gularities  affect  our  numbers.  On  the  17th  of  June  ^the  total  British 
and  Portuguese  force  was  67,036  rank  and  file  ;  on  the  29th  June  it  is 
58,694  rank  and  file  ;  diminution  8342  rank  and  file.  The  British,  on 
the  17th  June,  were  41,547  rank  and  file;  on  the  29th  June  35,650 
rank  and  file :  diminution  5897.  The  loss  of  British  rank  and  file  in 
the  battle  was  3164,  including  200  missing;  so  that  the  diminution 
from  irregularities,  straggling,  &c.,  since,  for  plunder,  is  2733.  The  loss 
of  Portuguese  rank  and  file  in  the  battle  was  1022,  including  73  missing; 
and  their  diminution  from  the  same  causes  is  1423.’ 

It  is  right  to  explain  how  so  rich  a  booty  as  that  above  men¬ 
tioned  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  battle  of  Vit- 
loria,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Allies  threw  the  enemy’s  army  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  its  proper  line  of  retreat  by  the  great  road  towards 
France ;  and  it  lost  in  consequence  all  its  wheel-carriages  of  every 
description.  The  waggpns  laden  with  specie  stuck,  and  were 
abandoned  in  different  places  in  the  by-roads  and  lanes  by 
which  the  French  troops  effected  their  escape ;  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  having  been  continued  by  the  Allies  after  dark,  these  wag¬ 
gons  came  into  the  possession  of  such  parties  of  soldiers,  or  of 
the  followers  of  the  army,  as  happened  to  fall  in  with  them  and 
discover  their  contents,  and  they  were  plundered  during  the  night. 
These  remarks  respecting  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  lead  us  to  observe  that 
history  nowhere  furnishes  an  instance  of  an  army  being  long 
successful  in  war,  without  the  aid  of  good  discipline.  The  Ro¬ 
man  history  supplies  numerous  examples  of  armies  worsted  in  the 
field,  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  their  discipline,  but 
in  which  its  re-establishment  was  the  sure,  and  often  the  imme¬ 
diate,  precursor  of  victory.  The  uniform  success  of  the  British 
army  in  the  late  war,  affords,  therefore,  strong  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence,  that,  notwithstanding  particular  instances  of  indiscipline 
and  irregularity,  justly  complained  of  and  justly  censured  by  its 
commander,  the  general  character  and  discipline  of  the  troops 
were  such  as  to  do  honour  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 
But,  besides  the  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  this  which  uni¬ 
form  success  affords,  abundance  of  direct  proof  of  it  may  be  found 
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in  the  mutual  good-will  which  existed,  and  the  interchange  of 
good  offices  which  almost  always  prevailed,  between  the  British 
soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  not  of  Portugal  and  Spain  only,  but  of 
France  also.  The  farewell  address  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
his  army,  dated  at  Bordeaux,  14th  June  1814,  furnishes  another 
strong  tesUmony  in  its  favour,  (vol.  xii.  p.  62.)  But  no  tribute 
to  the  British  troops  which  served  in  Spain  need  be  sought  for, 
higher  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  correspondence  wim  Lord 
Bathurst  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  regular  order  of  the  despatches.  The 
tenth  volume  begins  with  a  very  important  letter,  dated  at  Cadiz, 
25th  December  1812,  and  addressed  to  the  Spanish  minister  of 
war.  It  points  out,  with  much  precision,  the  conditions  upon 
which  Lord  Wellington  was  willing  to  accept  the  chief  command 
of  the  Spanish  armies ;  and  it  shows  clearly  that  such  conditions 
were  indispensable,  in  order  to  render  the  proposed  arrangement 
truly  beneficial  both  to  the  Spanish  military  service  and  to  the 
common  cause ;  as  also,  to  make  Lord  Wellington’s  own  authority 
commensurate  in  some  degree  with  the  responsibility  attached 
to  the  arduous  station  he  was  invited  to  fill.  We  have  elsewhere 
shown,  indeed,  that  Lord  Wellington  was  nowise  disposed  to 
shrink  from  responsibility,  unless  when  liable  to  have  it  imposed 
upon  him  for  measures  not  his  own ;  and  the  following  extracts  are 
proofs,  both  of  his  fearlessness  in  that  respect,  and  of  his  generosity. 
The  first  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  of  the  26th  of 
January  1813: — 

*  I  see  that  Lord  Temple  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  the  holydays,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  is  intended,  I  conclude,  to  collect  all  the  independent  parties  in 
one  attack  upon  the  Government.  If  I  were  in  England,  I  should  cer* 
tainly  do  the  Government  the  justice  they  deserve ;  and  I  hope  that, 
let  who  will  be  the  assailants,  the  Government  will  feel  no  scruple  in 
making  every  use  of  my  letters  to  you  and  Lord  Liverpool  in  their  own 
defence ;  particularly  parts  of  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  the 
23d  of  November,  and  despatch  to  yourself  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  of 
the  3d  of  August  last.’ 

The  second  extract  has  reference  to  the  question,  often  agita¬ 
ted,  but  never  decided,  viz.  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  allied 
British  and  Portuguese  army  was  to  devolve,  in  the  event  of 
Lord  Wellington  being  ‘deprived  of  it  by  any  of  the  accidents 
*  of  the  service.’  In  a  Fetter  to  Lord  Bathurst  upon  this  subject, 
of  the  same  date  with  the  one  above  quoted,  we  read  as  follows : — 

‘  In  my  opinion  the  office  of  second  in  command  of  an  army  in  these 
days,  in  which  the  use  of  councils  of  war  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
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chief  in  command  is  held  severelj  responsible  for  every  thing  that  passes,' 
is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to  the  service.  A  person  without  defined 
dnties,  excepting  to  give  flying  opinions,  from  which  he  may  depart  at 
pleasure,  must  be  a  nuisance  in  moments  of  decision  ;  and  whether  1  have 
a  second  in  command  or  not,  I  am  determined  always  to  act  according  to 
the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  being  quite  certain  that  I  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  act,  be  the  person  who  he  may  according  to  whose  opi¬ 
nion  it  has  been  adopted.  One  person  in  that  situation  may  give  me  a 
little  more  trouble  than  another ;  but  substantially  I  must  be  indifferent 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  marshal,  or  any  of  the  lieutenants-general  who 
have  been  named  on  the  occasion.’ 

There  is  no  trace  in  these  extracts  of  any  wish  to  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  add,  also,  that  no  opinion  is 
better  founded  than  that  here  incidentally  expressed — that  a  per¬ 
son  who  holds  a  high  situation,  without  having  any  defined  duties 
annexed  to  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  with  which  an 
army  can  be  infested.  Amongst  the  advantages  which  Caesar 
possessed  over  his  adversary  in  the  civil  wars  of  liome,  there  was, 
perhaps,  none  greater  than  that  of  Pompey’s  camp  being  filled 
with  persons  of  high  station,  who  gave  ^flying  opinions*  by 
which  they  incurred  no  direct  responsibility ;  but  which  the  nomi¬ 
nal  Commander-in-Chief  could  neither  disregard  without  giving 
offence  to  some  of  his  principal  adherents,  nor  adopt  without  de¬ 
ranging  his  plans,  and  injuring  the  cause  he  had  undertaken  to 
sustain. 

The  campaign  of  1813  opened  under  circumstances  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  Allies  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
British  and  Portuguese  troops  had  repmred  their  losses,  and 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  experienced  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  Spanish  armies  were  beginning  also  to  acquire  some 
degree  of  consistency,  although  Lord  Wellington  had  often  rea¬ 
son  to  complain  of  the  violation,  by  the  government  at  Cadiz,  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  had  accepted  the  chief  command. 
The  pressure  of  the  war  in  the  north  of  Europe  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible,  also,  for  Napoleon  to  maintain  any  longer,  in  the  Peninsula, 
thatimmense  body  of  troops  which  had  hitherto  enabled  his  generals 
to  bring  together,  upon  every  emergency,  a  numerical  forcesuperior 
toany  Uiat  the  Allies  could  oppose  to  it.  Availing  himself,  therefore, 
of  these  favourable  circumstwces,  Lord  Wellington  now  gave  a 
decidedly  offensive  character  to  his  military  operations  ;  and  with 
so  much  ability  were  his  movements  planned  and  conducted,  that 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  for  a  moment  to  impede  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Allies,  was  literally  walked  back  from  the  banks  of 
Uie  Tagus,  and  those  of  the  Tonnes,  into  the  Basque  provinces. 
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The  stand  which  he  finally  attempted  to  make  there,  was  also 
not  one  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  The  battle  of  Vittoria,  which 
was  forced  upon  King  Joseph  and  his  generals,  was  an  action 
more  remarkable  for  the  skilfulness  of  the  manoeuvres  by  which 
great  results  were  obtained,  than  for  the  actual  loss  of  life  upon 
either  side.  The  French  army  was  there  turned  upon  both  its 
flanks,  and  forced  to  give  way  also  in  the  centre ;  abandoning  an 
immense  train  of  artillery ;  its  military  chest,  recently  replenished 
from  France ;  the  whole  of  its  baggage  ;  and  the  plunder  of  every 
description  which  it  was  conveying  out  of  Spain.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  perhaps,  that  in  this  battle  superiority  of  numbers  was, 
however,  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies.  But  that  very  circumstance 
resulted  from  the  ability  with  whicU  the  previous  movements  had 
been  conducted.  The  line  of  defence  afforded  to  the  enemy  by 
the  Douro,  and  that  offered  him  by  the  Ebro,  had  both  been 
turned,  without  occasioning  either  delay  or  loss  to  the  Allies.  And 
so  closely  were  the  French  followed  up  in  their  retreat,  that  their 
system  of  subsisting  upon  the  country,  without  the  aid  of  ma¬ 
gazines,  completely  broke  down.  They  were  not  only  obliged 
therefore,  during  their  march,  to  blow  up  the  Castle  of  Burgos, 
from  their  inability  to  collect  provisions  for  its  garrison  ;  but  they 
were  likewise  under  the  necessity  of  dividing  their  army,  in  order 
to  find  subsistence  for  it.  The  observations  annexed  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  (vol.  x.  p.  366),  show  how  much 
Lord  Wellington  had  considered  the  subject  of  the  French  mode  of 
subsisting  armies.  He  perceived  that  a  system,  founded  wholly 
upon  violence,  would  necessarily  fail  when  the  army  which  trust¬ 
ed  to  it  should  cease  to  be  superior  in  the  field ;  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  in  the  Peninsula,  its  previous  conduct  had  raised 
against  it  a  spirit  of  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  high- 
minded  people — irritated  and  rendered  desperate  by  exactions 
and  by  cruelties.  We  have  before  seen  how  ably  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  availed  himself  of  the  defects  of  the  French  system  in  his 
plan  of  defensive  warfare  in  Portugal,  in  1810;  by  stripping  the 
country  through  which  Massena’s  army  had  to  advance  of  all 
means  of  supply,  and  by  intercepting  its  communications  with 
the  Spanish  frontier,  from  the  moment  it  had  quitted  the  basis 
of  its  operations.  In  1813,  acting  still  upon  the  same  principles, 
but  applying  them  differently,  he  pressed  King  Joseph’s  army 
so  closely  that  he  gave  it  no  time  to  collect  the  supplies  with 
which  the  country  abounded ;  and  yet,  so  well  were  the  marches 
of  the  allied  arm^  regulated,  that  it  experienced  no  fatigue,  and 
arrived  at  Vittona  in  finer  order  than  when  it  quitted  its  canton¬ 
ments. 
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A  letter  to  Don  J.  O’Donoju  (vol.  x.  p.  430),  on  the  subject 
of  a  general  amnesty,  written  during  the  advance  of  the  army 
towai^s  Vittoria,  bears  testimony  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the 
liberality  and  humanity  with  which  Lord  Wellington  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  view  such  questions.  It  is  full  of  sound  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  measure  it  recommends ;  and  it  anticipates  all 
the  objections  that  could  be  offered  to  it,  by  judicious  sug¬ 
gestions  with  regard  to  the  exceptions  to  be  made.*  But  en¬ 
larged  and  statesmanlike  views,  adapted  to  the  existing  situation 
of  the  country,  or  energetic  measures,  calculated  to  give  vigour 
to  operations  in  the  field,  and  to  uphold  the  military  character 
of  Spain,  were,  unfortunately,  much  less  objects  of  attention  at 
Cadiz  than  political  theories,  and  personal  jealousies  and  cabals. 
And,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  was  achieving  victories  for  the 
cause  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  troops  were  often  left  by  their  Govern¬ 
ment  without  the  means  of  being  efficient  in  the  held;  and  the 
minister  of  war  was  every  day  openly  violating  or  indirectly  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  stipulations  agreed  to  when  Lord  Wellington 
assented  to  the  proposal  of  accepting  the  chief  command.  But 
although  the  treatment  he  experienced  from  the  government  at 
Cadiz,  and  particularly  from  the  war  minister,  was  such  as  to 
compel  him  to  think  seriously  of  relinquishing  that  command,  he 
expresses  himself,  in  writing,  to  the  British  ambassador  on  the 
subject,  in  the  most  moderate  and  becoming  manner  (2d  July 
1813) ; — placing,  as  he  uniformly  does,  his  duty  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vant  before  his  personal  feelings,  and  above  every  other  consider¬ 
ation  whatsoever. 

The  vexations  and  disappointments  which  Lord  Wellington 
had  to  undergo  so  frequently,  through  the  bad  working  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  machinery  at  Cadiz,  and  occasionally, 
also,  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  Portuguese  regency,  must  have 
reminded  him  often  of  similar  annoyances  experienced  during  his 
earlier  campaigns,  from  the  caprices,  weaknesses,  and  jealousies 
which  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  his  Eastern  allies.  But  the  analogy 
between  the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  that  which  he 
had  carried  on  in  India,  was,  unfortunately,  not  limited  to 
general  features  of  resemblance.  The  particular  transactions 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  assimilated  themselves  closely  to 
those  which  had  taken  place  in  Guzzerat ;  and,  instead  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  seasonable  and  useful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  operations 


•  The  subject  is  again  alladed  to  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland  (vol. 
xii.  p.  54). 
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on  the  side  of  Portugal,  they  tended  sometimes  to  impede  and  to 
thwart  them.  The  whole  of  his  behaviour,  however,  in  regard  . 
to  these  matters,  reflects  upon  him  the  greatest  credit;  for  he 
appears  to  have  treated  the  frequent  mismanagement  of  affairs 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
reconcile  the  exact  discharge  of  his  public  duties  with  much 
delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

After  having  spoken,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  some¬ 
times,  of  the  governments  which  held  successively  a  temporary 
and  precarious  authority  in  Spain  during  the  war,  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  advert  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  the  conduct  observed  by  him  towards  some  of  those 
individuals  whose  public  and  private  worth,  and  faithful  and 
useful  services  to  their  country,  came  more  particularly  under 
his  notice.  The  just  and  feeling  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  Marques  de  la  Romana  (vol.  vii.  pp.  183  and  196),  does 
honour  to  the  writer  of  it ;  and  will  long  be  cherished,  we  doubt 
not,  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  merits  of  that  amiable,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  patriotic  Spanish  nobleman,  both  by  his  family  and 
by  his  country.  Several  letters  also  attest  Lord  Wellington’s  re¬ 
gard  and  friendship  for  Castanos.  One  may  in  particular  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  (vol.  X.  p.  602),  in  which  the  most  judicious  and  friendly 
advice  is  given  to  that  general  officer,  with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  he  should  conduct  himself  under  a  gross  act  of  injustice 
experienced  by  him  on  the  part  of  bis  government.  General 
Alava’s  name  is  so  honourably  associated  throughout  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  it. 
A  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  (vol.  xii.  p.  153)  shows  at  once  tbe 
importance  of  that  officer’s  services,  and  the  warm  interest  felt 
bjr  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  welfare.  Many  other  indi¬ 
viduals  also,  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  some  of  whose  names 
have  been  less  familiar  to  the  public  in  this  country  than  those 
above  mentioned,  will  find  in  these  volumes  an  honourable  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  their  zeal  and  their  merits  in  the  cause  of  the 
Peninsula. 

There  are,  in  the  tenth  volume,  two  letters  to  Lord  Bathurst  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  attention.  The  one  contains  some  excellent 
practical  observations  respecting  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  entering  immediately  upon 
further  military  operations;  and  exhibits,  also,  very  just  views 
with  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  The  other  is  full 
of  judicious  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  allied  powers  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  of  observations  with  respect  to  the 
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principles  to  be  attended  to  in  negotiating  a  general  peace.  But 
Asides  the  sound  reasoning,  both  military  and  political,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  these  letters,  we  trace  also  in  them  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  constant  attachment  to  a  straightforward  and  definite  mode 
of  acting. 

<  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  enclosing  Lord  Cath- 
cart’s  despatch  of  the  12th  July,  and  one  from  Mr  Hamilton  of  the  same 
date,  with  the  copy  of  Mr  Thornton’s  letter  of  the  12th  of  July. 

‘  1  confess  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  which,  however,  is  probably  owing  to  my  not  knowing 
w'bat  has  {lassed  betw'een  the  King  s  Government  and  the  Allies  on  the 
Continent,  in  regard  either  to  peace  or  to  carrying  on  the  war.’— — 

‘  There  appears,  therefore,  no  concert  or  common  cause  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  ;  and  as  fur  the  operations  of  the  war,  there  may  be 
something  better,  as  Lord  Catbeart  has  not  gone  into  details  at  all ;  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  thing,  in  writing  or  any  where,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  loose  conversations  among  princes.  For  my  part,  1  would 
not  march  even  a  corporal’s  guard  upon  such  a  system.’ 

In  the  Peninsula,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  inefficiency 
of  the  two  governments  Lord  Wellington  bad  to  act  with,  and 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  good  management,  and  of  energy  on 
their  part  in  military  affairs,  there  was  one  great  object  con¬ 
stantly  aimed  at — the  expulsion  of  a  foreign  invader.  In  the  first 
despatch  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
he  says — ‘  The  difference  between  any  two  men  here  is,  whether 
‘  the  one  is  a  better  or  a  worse  Spaniard ;  and  the  better 
‘  Spaniard  is  the  one  who  detests  the  French  most  heartily.’ 
Independently,  therefore,  of  other  considerations  in  favour  of 
continuing  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  British  forces  against 
France  from  the  side  of  Spain,  there  was  in  the  Peninsula  a  broad, 
clear,  just,  and  uniform  ground  of  war;  very  different  fron(i  the 
system  in  the  north  of  Europe,  upon  which  Lord  Wellington  de¬ 
clared  that  he  ‘  tuould  not  march  even  a  corporals  guard' 

Having  reached  the  frontiers  of  France  after  a  triumphant 
campaign,  he  found  himself  now  called  upon  to  withstand  the 
urgency  of  his  Government  to  enter  prematurely  on  further 
enterprises,  with  the  same  firmness  with  which,  when  driven 
almost  to  the  sea  in  Portugal,  he  had  withstood  and  calmed  their 
alarms  lest  it  should  be  his  desire  and  intention  to  fight  desperate 
battles.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated  23d  August  1813, 
he  says : — 

‘I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  l^tb,  with - ’s  scheme. 

It  is  like  all  those  which  I  have  received  from  French  officers,  and  might 
answer  well  enough  if  I  could  afford,  or  the  British  Government  or  nation 
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would  allow,  of  my  being  as  prodigal  of  men  as  every  French  general  is. 
They  forget,  however,  that  we  have  but  one  army,  and  that  the  same  men 
who  fought  at  Vimeira  and  Talavera  fouglit  the  other  day  at  Soraurcn ; 
and  that,  if  1  am  to  preserve  that  army,  1  must  proceed  with  caution.’ — 

*  Your  .Lordship  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  am  by  no  means  tired  of 
success :  and  that  I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  draw  the  atten> 
tion  of  tlie  enemy  to  this  quarter,  as  soon  as  1  shall  know  that  hostilities 
are  really  renewed  in  Germany.’ — Vol.  xi.  p.  35. 

When,  therefore,  after  defeating  Soult  in  two  vigorous  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  him  for  the  relief  of  the  fortresses  of  St  Sebas¬ 
tian  and  of  Pampeluna,  Lord  Wellington  had  gained  possession 
of  both  these  places — of  the  former  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  of  the  latter  on  the  31st  of  October — he  attacked  and  forced 
(lOth  November)  the  formidable  line  of  works  which  the  French 
had  been  employed  in  constructing  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier 
ever  since  the  beginningof  August.  And  all  the  offensive  operations 
of  the  allied  army,  in  the  south  of  France,  were  thenceforward  as 
remarkable  for  their  boldness,  as  the  defensive  measures  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  1810,  had  been  for  the  prudence  and  caution  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  The  fortress  of  Bayonne  presented,  how¬ 
ever,  an  obstacle  which,  in  the  winter,  it  was  impossible  either  to 
pass  by,  or  to  overcome.  But  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
spring.  Lord  Wellington  entered  upon  that  series  of  able  and 
daring  enterprises  which  mark  his  campaign  of  1814  in  the  south 
of  France.  In  his  plan  was  included  one  of  those  undertakings 
which  it  requires  the  union  of  genius  and  strength  of  mind  to 
project ;  and  the  success  of  which  must  be  the  result  of  implicit 
confidence  and  undaunted  courage  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect.  VVe  allude  to  the  passage  of  the 
river  Adour,  between  Bayonne  and  the  sea.  This  large  river, 
fed  by  numerous  tributaries  from  the  Pyrenees,  runs  with  great 
impetuosity  in  the  part  of  its  course  above  mentioned.  But, 
besides  the  natui-al  current  of  the  river,  acted  upon  here  by  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  the  force  of  the  stream  has  been 
further  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  construction 
of  strong  walls  upon  either  bank,  built  for  the  purpose  of  nar¬ 
rowing  the  channel ;  and  with  the  expectation  that  the  violence 
of  the  thus  artificially  augmented  impetus,  might  serve  to  sweep 
away  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  constructing  the  pro¬ 
posed  bridge,  therefore,  the  great  force  of  the  stream,  flowing  alter¬ 
nately  in  opposite  directions,  formed  a  natural  obstacle  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  overcome  ;  besides  which  there  were  other  impediments 
at  the  command  of  the  enemy — consisting  of  armed  vessels,  and 
various  floating  means  of  annoyance ;  whilst,  by  the  bridge  of 
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Bayonne,  troops  could  also  be  sent  to  defend  the  bank  opposite 
the  point  whence  the  bridge  of  boats  was  to  be  thrown  across 
by  the  Allies ; — a  point  in  respect  to  which  no  room  for  se¬ 
lection  was  left,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  extent  of  space 
between  the  harbour  of  Bayonne  and  the  sea.  But,  formidable 
as  the  above  obstacles  were,  there  remains  yet  another  to  be 
mentioned.  This  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  the 
river,  especially  at  so  boisterous  a  season  of  the  year  (the  month 
of  February),  the  small  craft  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
bridge,  together  with  the  materials  for  its  construction ;  for  to 
have  conveyed  these  by  land,  through  the  loose  sand-hills  on 
the  coast,  would  have  been  an  endless  labour;  besides  being 
liable  to  be  obstructed  by  sallies  from  the  enemy’s  intrenched 
camp,  in  front  of  that  side  of  the  fortress.  The  violence  of 
the  surf,  caused  by  the  conflict  between  the  swell  of  the  ocean 
and  the  force  of  the  current  upon  the  bar  of  the  Adour,  seemed  to 
interdict  all  entrance  to  the  river;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of 
British  seamen  triumphed  even  over  this  obstacle,  and  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  enterprise  was  boldly  ilndertaken  and  successfully 
achieved.  A  letter  to  Admiral  Penrose  (vol.  xi.  p.  505), — stating 
the  motives  for  it,  explaining  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
effected,  and  enumerating  the  means  necessary  for  the  purpose, — 
presents  a  striking  example  of  the  largeness  of  Lord  Wellington’s 
conceptions,  the  clearness  of  his  explanations,  and  that  minute 
knowledge  of  practical  details  to  which  we  have  already  so  often 
adverted. 

Whilst  operations  were  thus  carrying  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bayonne  by  the  left  of  the  army,  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Sir  John  Hope,  Lord  Wellington  conducted  the  right 
and  centre,  through  difficult  roads,  and  a  country  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Adour 
above  Bayonne.  The  enemy  being  successively  manoeuvred  out 
of  the  several  lines  of  defence  which  the  features  of  this  difficult 
country  presents.  Marshal  Soult  attempted  at  last  to  make  a 
stand  at  Orthes,  but  being  defeated  there,  in  a  pitched  battle, 
be  was  forced  to  fall  back  to  St  Sever,  on  the  Adour. 

The  main  principle  by  which  Lord  Wellington  guided  his 
operations  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  was  that  of  causing  an 
effective  diversion  in  favour  of  the  armies  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Napoleon  from  the  side  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Ad¬ 
vancing,  therefore,  immediately  after  his  victory,  at  Orthes,  he 
dislodged  the  enemy  from  St  Sever,  and  detached  thence  a  body 
of  troops  towards  Bordeaux.  On  their  approach,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  important  city  promptly  declared  themselves  against  Na- 
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poleon.  The  main  force  of  the  Allies  continuing,  however,  to 
follow  Soult,  first  drove  him  from  an  advantageous  post  at  Aire, 
then  from  a  strong  position  behind  the  town  of  Tarbes,  and  forced 
him  finally  to  fall  back  upon  Toulouse. 

The  British  general  had  now  rapidly  extended  the  authority 
or  the  influence  of  the  allied  army  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Garonne;  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  strong  places  of  Bayonne,  St  Jean-pied-de-port, 
and  Navarreins ;  and  these  also  were -closely  blockaded  by  his 
troops.  But,  to  render  the  diversion  in  favour  of  the  northern 
armies  yet  more  effective,  he  determined  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  the  city,  and  the  military  position  of  Toulouse  likewise. 
This  enterprise  was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty ;  first,  from 
its  being  necessary  to  separate  the  allied  army  into  two  parts, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  act  on  both  sides  of  the  Garonne,  whilst 
the  enemy  retained  his  whole  force  perfectly  united  by  means  of 
the  bridge  of  Toulouse ;  secondly,  because  the  passage  of  the 
river  by  the  part  of  the  allied  army  destined  to  operate  on  its 
right  bank,  had  to  bo  effected  in  sight  of,  and  within  reach  of  the 
-enemy;  and  thirdly,  because  the  French  troops  occupied,  on  the 
right  bank,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  city  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  a  position  of  very  great  natural  strength,  extremely  difficult 
of  approach,  and  to  which  Marshal  Soult  was  daily  adding  new 
works.  But  these  difficulties  were  all  overcome;  another  brilliant 
victory  was  achieved ;  and  the  dislodgemcnt  of  the  enemy  from 
an  almost  unassailable  military  position,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  important  city  of  Toulouse  by  the  Allies,  afforded  at  once 
an-  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  talents  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  British  general ;  and  established  a  distinct  mark  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  by  his  arms,  when  their  further 
advance  was  rendered  superfluous  by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  consequent  termination  of  the  war. 

Lord  Wellington’s  despatches,  from  the  time  of  his  entering 
France,  bear  ample  testimony  to  tbe  moderation  and  judgment 
which  governed  all  his  proceedings  in  that  country.  His  procla¬ 
mations — his  letters  to  the  Due  d’Angouleme — and  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  civil  functionaries  of  the  country — all  bear  evi¬ 
dence  to  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  not  interfering 
with  the  political  sentiments  of  the  French  people ;  and  numer¬ 
ous  cautions  are  given  to  them,  not  indiscreetly  to  precipitate  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  whilst  the  yet  uncertain  state  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  of  diplomatic  proceedings  might  possibly  render  such 
declarations  afterwards  injurious  to  their  own  interests.  Yet  the 
temptation  to  urge  the  population  of  the  south  of  France  to  a  de- 
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claration  arainst  Napoleon,  seems  to  have  been  very  great ;  for, 
writing  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March,  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  says, — 

‘  In  proportion  as  we  advance,  I  find  the  sentiment  in  the  country  still 
more  strong  against  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  in  favour  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  there  will  be  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  if  the  Allies  do  not  in  some  manner  declare  themselves,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  long  as  they  are  negotiating  with  Bonaparte. 

‘  Any  declaration  from  us  would,  I  am  convinced,  raise  such  a  flame 
in  the  country  as  would  soon  spread  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and 
would  infallibly  overturn  him.’— Vol.  xi.  pp.  546-7. 

Lord  Wellington  seems  to  have 'employed,  also,  all  his  energy 
and  vigilance  to  prevent  outrages  or  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  The  Spaniards  had 
many  injuries  and  insults  to  avenge ;  but  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  spirit  of  retaliation  on  their  part  was  rigorously  re¬ 
pressed  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  their  commander.  General  Freyre, 
to  mention,  that  he  also,  from  the  moment  of  his  obtaining  the 
command,  was  indefatigable,  as  well  in  improving  his  troops  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  their  military  duties,  as  in  establishing 
and  confirming  habits  of  regularity  and  of  good  conduct  amongst 
them. 

The  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  seemed  likely  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  the 
exercise  of  those  extraordinary  abilities  and  energies  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  contributed  so  largely  to  bring 
about  these  events.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  occurred ; 
and  a  new  and  wider  field  was  speedily  opened,  in  which  his 
political  sagacity,  and  consummate  military  skill,  displayed 
themselves  in  a  manner  more  conspicuous  even  than  they  had 
heretofore  done.  The  dissolution  of  the  army  with  which  he 
had  overrun  the  south  of  France,  took  place  with  the  promp¬ 
titude  observable  in  all  his  military  measures ;  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  for  the  purpose  (vol.  xii.  pp.  10  and  13),  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  his  usual  methodical  arrangement,  and  simplicity  and 
precision  of  style.  But  whilst  the  troops  of  the  several  nations 
which  had  composed  the  allied  army  were  put  in  motion  towards 
their  several  destinations,  their  general  was  called  upon,  first,  to 
assist  at  the  diplomatic  conferences  holding  at  Paris ;  and  next, 
to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  the  capital  of  Spain. 

‘  I  propose,’  says  he,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Lord  Liverpool,  written 
on  the  9th  of  May,  ‘  to  go  to  Madrid,  in'  order  to  try  whether  I  cannot 
prevail  upon  all  parties  to  be  more  moderate,  and  to  adopt  a  constitution 
more  likely  to  be  practicable,  and  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  nation.’ — Vol.  xii.  p.  4. 
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Writing  from  Toulouse  on  the  14th,  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley, 
he  says : — 

<  Lord  Castlereagh  communicated  to  me  your  despatches  to  the  24th, 
and  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  I  should  lose  on 
time  in  getting  to  Madrid.  God  send  that  I  may  be  in  time  to  prevent 
mischief  I* 

And  he  addressed  the  following  letter  from  the  same  place  on 
the  15th  May,  to  Lord  Castlereagh: — 

*  I  arrived  here  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  shall  set  out  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow  for  Madrid.  Things  are  getting  on  very  fast,  and  the 
army  have  already  taken  different  sides ;  O’Donnell  and  Elio  for  the 
King,  the  former  having  issued  a  very  violent  declaration  ;  and  Freyre 
and  the  Principe  de  Anglona  for  the  Constitution.  1  think,  however, 
I  can  keep  them  both  quiet.  I  shall  he  at  Madrid  about  the  22d.  The 
King  was  expected  to  leave  Valencia  on  the  5tb,  and  to  arrive  at  Ma¬ 
drid  on  the  12th.’ — Vol.  xii.  pp.  17,  18. 

The  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  himself  in  this  very 
critical  juncture  of  Spanish  affairs,  appears  by  his  letters  of 
the  2 1st  of  May  to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  to  the  Duke  of 
San  Carlos  ;  and  the  complete  success  which  attended  his  jour* 
ney  in  obviating  the  immediate  outbreak  of  civil  war,  together 
with  the  important  and  judicious  nature  of  his  counsels,  render 
the  letters  and  other  documents  written  during  his  short  stay 
at  Madrid  extremely  interesting.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
that  country,  the  influence  of  the  leader  who  had  so  success¬ 
fully  aided  the  efforts  of  its  high-minded  people  to  achieve 
their  national  independence,  was  too  weak  to  effect  the  ame¬ 
liorations  so  much  needed  in  their  political  institutions;  and 
to  guide  their  government' towards  a  temperate  and  enlight¬ 
ened  course  of  policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  the  same  under-current,  powerful  for  good  when 
flowing  in  the  right  course,  but  strong  also  for  evil  when  mis¬ 
directed,  which,  having  formerly  moved  the  passions  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  onward  against  a  foreign  invader,  now 
unhappily  held  them  back  from  improvements  for  which  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  had  presented  itself.  But  however  that 
may  be,  it  must  have  been  deeply  distressing  to  a  man  gifted 
with  a  clear  and  powerful  understanding,  habituated  to  a  frank 
and  straightforward  line  of  conduct,  and  actuated  by  sentiments 
tbe  most  friendly  towards  the  Spanish  nation,  to  find  his  best 
endeavours  thrown  away  upon  a  court  which  repaid  them — with 
plausible  professions,  it  is  true,  and  with  personal  civilities — but 
which  was  too  unenlightened,  too  inefficient,  or  too  insincere,  to 
avail  itself  of  them  to  any  useful  purpose. 
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On  returning  from  Madrid,  he  issued  a  general  order  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  taking  leave  of  the  British  troops  which  had  served  under 
him  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  then  proceeded  through  Paris  to 
England.  Colonel  Gurwood  has  very  properly  introduced  into 
this  part  of  his  compilation,  a  brief  account  of  the  reception  given 
to  the  Duke  on  his  return  to  his  own  country ;  after  having 
raised  himself,  in  little  more  than  live  years,  from  the  position  of 
a  private  man  to  the  most  elevated  rank,  and  to  the  highest 
situations  which  his  sovereign  and  his  country  could  bestow  upon 
him. 

The  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  now 
allotted  to  Lord  Wellington,  caused  him,  however,  to  leave  England 
again  in  the  month  of  August.  He  took  his  way  through  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  a  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst  (vol.  xii.  p.  123),  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  memorandum  ‘  on  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of 
*  the  Netherlands,’  indicates  one  of  the  motives  for  his  having 
taken  that  route.  It  is  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  in  this 
very  able  memorandum,  one  of  the  points  adverted  to  as  being 
of  special  military  importance  to  the  defence  of  Brabant,  is 
‘  the  entrance  of  the  Jbret  de  Soignies,  by  the  high-road  which 
‘  leads  to  Brussels  from  Binch,  Charleroi,  and  Namur;’  the  very 
place  where  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  was  finally  determined,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

A  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  on  the  18th  of  August, 
affords  an  evidence  of  the  good  sense,  moderation,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  form  such  marked  features  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  character.  He  clearly  saw  of  how  much  impor¬ 
tance  it  was  in  the  then  ‘  situation  of  affairs  in  the  world,’  that 
England  and  France  should  perfectly  ‘  understand  each  other ;’ 
but  he  deemed  it  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  caution  Lord  Cas¬ 
tlereagh  as  to  the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  modify  the 
offensive  tone  of  vanity  and  presumption  with  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  diplomatists  of  France  seemed  disposed  to  announce  the  two 
powers  as  ‘  arbitrators'  of  all  differences  that  might  arise  at  the 
approaching  Congress. 

The  despatches  written  during  the  Duke’s  mission  at  Paris, 
refer  to  several  topics  of  importance ;  and  afford  considerable 
insight  into  the  state  of  France,  and  into  the  causes  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  soon  afterwards  occurred.  These 
despatches,  also,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  his  assiduity 
and  acuteness  in  business ;  and  of  his  vigilant  attention  to  the 
rights,  interests,  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen — accompanied, 
however,  by  a  fair  and  just  consideration  for  those  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Lord  Castlereagh’s  unavoidable  return  to  attend  Parlia¬ 
ment,  led  to  his  being  replaced  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  the 
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Duke,  who  left  Paris  for  that  purpose  on  the  24th  of  January 
1815.  But  little  more  than  a  month  elapsed,  however,  from 
the  time  of  his  joining  the  Congress,  when  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Burghersh  brought  to  him  the  intelligence,  ‘  that  Bonaparte 
*  had  quitted  the  island  of  Elba,  with  all  his  civil  and  military 
‘officers,  and  about  1200  troops.’  This  event  gave  at  once  a 
more  military  character  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  despatches  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  we  read  of 
resolutions  unanimously  agreed  upon,  vigorously  to  support  the 
King  of  France,  and  we  have  statements  of  the  amount  of  the 
armies  proposed  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose.  After  men¬ 
tioning  the  intended  composition  of  the  army  destined  to  act  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Duke  says,  “  Of  this  corps  they  wish  me 
to  take  the  command.”  He  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 

<  The  Emperor  of  Russia  seems  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  the  old 
system  of  managing  the  great  concern  in  a  council,  consisting  of  him¬ 
self,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Schwarzenberg.  He  expressed  a  wish 
that  1  should  be  with  him,  but  not  a  very  strong  one ;  and,  as  I  should 
have  neither  character  nor  occupation  in  such  a  situation,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  carry  a  musket.* 

From  the  first  part  of  the  above  extract,  an  inference  may 
perhaps  be  drawn,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  reconciled 
to  the  old  system,  in  consequence  only  of  finding  it  impracti¬ 
cable  to  obtain  for  himself  the  sole  direction.  The  latter  part 
of  the  passage  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  force  of  character,  which  belong  to  the  Duke.  The 
situation  allotted  for  him  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  was  certainly  far  more  suitable  for  him  than  that  of 
being  an  attachi  to  even  an  Emperor’s  headquarters  ;  and  it  en¬ 
abled  him  to  act  probably  with  much  more  efficiency  for  the 
common  interests  of  the  alliance.  A  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
of  the  18th  of  March,  begins  as  follows : — 

‘  You  will  see  in  both  the  protocols  of  the  military  conferences,  en¬ 
closed  in  my  despatch.  No.  14,  of  this  date,  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
Allied  Powers  that  I  should  proceed  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  that  country,  and  particularly  in  the  last,  that 
I  should  lose  no  time.’ 

He  quitted  Vienna,  accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  March,  and 
reached  Brussels  on  the  4th  of  April.  He  wrote  next  day  to 
the  general  (Gneisenau)  who  then  commanded  the  corps  of  Prus¬ 
sian  troops  on  the  Maese  ;  urging  the  expediency  of  their  being 
prepared  jointly  to  maintain  a  position  in  front  of  Brussels,  in 
place  of  falling  back  towards  Tirlemont  and  St  Tron,  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  advance  of  the  French ;  as  would  seem  to  have 
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been  the  plan  previously  contemplated  by  the  Prussian  general. 
We  have  already  noticed  more  than  once,  that  his  patriotic  zeal, 
and  straightforward  mode  of  acting,  prompted  him,  on  ail  oc¬ 
casions,  to  aim  at  establishing  between  himself  and  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  co-operate,  feelings  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  habits  of  perfect  frankness  and  cordiality,  in  conducting 
the  public  service.  This  seems  to  have  obtained  a  like  return 
on  tne  part  of  the  Prussian  allies  ;  and  the  ability  which  charac¬ 
terised  nis  suggestions,  united  to  the  urbanity  with  which  they 
were  put  forward,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  in  conducting 
the  joint  operations  of  the  two  armies. 

But  his  talents  and  activity  took  a  much  wider  scope  than 
belonged  to  the  mere  military  arrangements  which  connected 
themselves  with  his  own  immediate  command.  He  was  urgent 
with  the  British  Government  to  put  forth  at  once  the  whole 
strength  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  arrest  with  promptitude  the 
obvious  tendency  of  Bonaparte’s  enterprise,  again  to  plunge 
Europe  into  that  state  of  precarious  and  belligerent  existence 
from  which  it  had  been  recently  rescued  at  so  much  cost.  He 
was  vigilant,  also,  in  removing  jealousies,  and  in  obviating 
misunderstandings  amongst  the  Allies — too  many  causes  for 
which  had  already  sprung  up,  even  in  the  earlier  proceedings 
of  the  Vienna  Congress.  And,  although  he  deemed  it  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  give  immediate  efficiency  to  the  military 
means  of  the  Continental  states,  by  ample  pecuniary  aid  from 
Britain,  he  resisted,  and  exposed  fully  to  his  own  Government, 
the  exorbitant  nature  of  many  of  the  demands  that  were  put 
forward.  The  correspondence  of  this  period  discloses,  likewise, 
with  how  much  patience  and  judgment  he  must  have  conducted 
himself,  in  meeting  the  obstinacy,  selfishness,  vanity,  and  inca¬ 
pacity,  or  the  officious  but  indiscreet  zeal,  which  he  bad  often  to 
deal  with ; — difficulties  which  harass  and  impede  public  men  some¬ 
times  even  more  than  obstacles  of  much  greater  apparent  magni¬ 
tude. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  operations  for  the 
expected  campaign,  are  explained  in  letters  to  Lord  Stewart, 
to  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
plan  of  operations  suggested  by  him  is  grounded,  as  in  all  other 
instances,  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  upon  the  practical  application  of  them.  He 
deprecates  those  too  extensive  combinations,  and  that  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  force,  which  superficial  military  theorists,  and  persons 
wholly  unacquainted  with  that  profession,  are  apt  to  regard  with 
so  much  complacency ;  and  he  points  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  armies  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  in  order  to  enable 
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tiiem  to  give  each  other  effectual  support,  and  to  bear  with  their 
united  strength  upon  the  enemy’s  most  vital  point. 

‘  I  do  not  approve,’  says  he,  ‘  of  an  extension  from  the  Channel  to 
the  A]ps  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  not  only  fatal;  but 
that  the  troops  at  such  a  distance  on  the  left  of  our  line,  will  be  entirely 
out  of  the  line  of  the  operations.’ — Vol.  xii.  p.  360. 

But  after  having  fully  explained  his  own  views  of  the  subject, 
the  Duke  concludes  his  letter  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg  with 
his  usual  frankness  of  manner,  and  his  accustomed  readiness  to 
accommodate  his  own  opinions  and  conduct  to  whatever  may  be 
deemed  best  for  the  public  service  and  the  common  cause ; — 

<  Voila  mes  idees  generales  basees  sur  notre  force,  notre  position, 
et  la  force  de  I'ennemi.  Cependant  je  suis  pret  a  faire  tout  ce  qu’on 
voudra,  si  on  n’approuve  pas  ce  que  je  propose.’ — Vol.  xii.  p.  370. 

His  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Commissariat  arrangements 
are  uniformly  clear  and  able;  and  they  are  always  bottomed 
upon  the  principle  of  combining  the  efficient  supply  of  the  troops 
with  measures  the  least  calculated  to  impair  their  discipline, 
or  to  expose  the  population  of  the  country  to  fraud,  vexation,  or 
violence.  With  a  just  sense,  in  like  manner,  of  what  is  due  to 
humanity,  and  with  a  clear  conception  that  the  favourable  issue 
of  a  war  such  as  that  which  was  about  to  be  waged,  was  to  be 
sought  for  by  success  in  pitched  battles,  he  constantly  discou¬ 
raged  all  schemes  of  desultory  and  petty  hostilities,  and  all  pro¬ 
jects  for  stirring  up  insurrections  of  the  peasants  and  other  inha¬ 
bitants  favourably  disposed  towards  the  French  King.  These 
sentiments  are  expressed  very  decidedly  in  his  letters  to  Count 
Blacas  and  to  the  Due  de  Feltre. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  indication  of  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  of  his  judgment,  and  of  the  confidence  placed  in  his  ■ 
character,  that  his  advice  was  courted  by  more  than  one  eminent 
personage,  with  reference  to  the  line  of  conduct  expedient  for 
them  to  pursue  in  the  existing  difficult  crisis  of  public  affairs. 

The  period  soon  arrived,  however,  when  the  suspense  and 
perplexity,  whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  was  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  put  an  end  to.  Bonaparte  speedily  perceived  that  the 
combination  formed  against  him  was  proof  against  diplomatic 
weapons  ;  and  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  depended  upon  bis 
being  able  to  break  it  by  the  shock  of  war.  The  finst  conflict  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  admirable  constancy ;  and  the  result 
was  a  balanced  success.  The  second  furnished  the  only  trophy 
yet  wanting  to  complete  the  military  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  by  the  defeat  of  a  commander  who  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  both  the  most  able  and  the  most  fortunate  of  modern 
times. 
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But  although  this  immortal  trophy — the  victory  of  Waterloo — 
broke  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  position  in  which 
the  British  general  stood,  required  the  unremitting  exercise  of 
vigilant  activity  and  of  mature  judgment.  He  had  to  avail  him¬ 
self,  by  the  alacrity  of  his  military  movements,  of  the  great  im¬ 
pression  which  the  suddenness  and  the  magnitude  of  his  success 
had  occasioned.  He  had  to  guard  against  the  machinations  of  a 
subtle  and  formidable,  though  defeated,  enemy  ;  to  be  a  friendly 
but  observant  guide  to  the  French  Monarch ;  and,  whilst  he 
was  entering  France  as  a  conqueror,  and  making  himself  master 
of  her  fortresses  and  of  her  capital,  he  had  to  conciliate  and  to 
protect  her  people,  and  to  gain  even  more,  if  possible,  for  the 
cause  he  supported,  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  coun¬ 
sels,  than  he  had  elfected  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But  besides 
these  duties,  which  circumstances  imposed  in  an  especial  manner 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  had  to  perform,  also,  the  not 
very  easy  task  of  restraining  the  sternly  soldierlike  ardour  of  his 
Prussian  colleague  ;  and  of  substituting  the  recommendations  of 
policy,  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  for  those  deeply-seated  feel¬ 
ings  of  irritation  which  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers  ;  for  in  them  the  fresh  recollection  of  outrages  and 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  their  country,  and  of  insults  heaped  upon 
their  Monarch  and  his  family,  had  raised  an  almost  ungovernable 
desire  of  retaliation.  The  despatches  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  show  with  how  much  ability  the  Duke  discharged  the 
various  functions  thus  imposed  upon  him  ;  and  the  modesty  of 
his  demeanour,  and  moderation  and  impartiality  of  his  conduct 
in  the  midst  of  triumphant  successes,  are  not  less  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  than  his  skill  in  planning  the  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  his  vigour  in  bringing  it  to  a  glorious  issue.  It  must 
also  be  allowed,  that  no  man  nas  ever  earned  a  more  ample 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits  and  services,  or  obtained  a  stronger 
mark  of  general  confidence,  than  that  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Allied 
army  of  occupation,  destined  to  remain  during  a  certain  time  in 
France,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  that  country  and  of 
Europe. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  volume  of  Colonel  Gurwood’s 
compilation,  contains  an  announcement  that  the  despatches  which 
resulted  from  the  above  important  appointment,  are  not  yet  to  be 
given  to  the  public : — 

‘  It  has  been  thought  advisable,’  he  says,  ‘  here  to  conclude  this  work, 
and  not  to  insert  in  it,  as  was  proposed  in  the  Introduction,  the  De¬ 
spatches  of  the  years  1816, 1817,  and  1818 — the  period  of  the  occupation 
of  France  by  the  Allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
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publication  of  these  papers,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  would  for 
many  reasons  be  inconvenient,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  circum* 
stances.’ 

This  intimation  has,  no  doubt,  disappointed  many.  But  the 
perusal  of  the  despatches  which  precede  it,  will  supply  to  all 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  leisure  to  read  them,  an  ample 
guarantee  of  the  competency  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  judg. 
ment  to  determine  the  proper  limit  which  ought  just  now  to 
be  set  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  As  we  live,  however,  in 
times  when  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs  seems  destined 
to  exhibit  a  more  rapid  succession  of  changes  than  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  occurred,  circumstances  may  perhaps  erelong  arise  to  render 
the  fulfilment  of  the  original  intention  less  objectionable  than  it 
has  been  deemed  to  be  at  present.  In  the  mean  while,  the  public 
has  obtained  access  already  to  a  body  of  original  documents  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value  ;  whether  contemplated  with  reference 
to  the  transactions  which  they  record,  or  with  reference  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  extraordinary  man  whose  career  they  place  before  us 
in  a  manner  so  authentic  and  satisfactory.  No  man  ever  before  had 
the  gratification  of  himself  witnessing  the  formation  of  such  a 
monument  to  his  glory.  His  despatches  will  continue  to  furnish, 
through  every  age,  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized  by  public  men  of  every  station ;  whilst 
they  will  supply  to  military  commanders,  in  particular,  examples 
for  their  guidance,  which  they  cannot  too  carefully  study,  nor  too 
anxiously  endeavour  to  emulate. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  offering  our  acknowledgments 
to  the  Editor  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  intrusted  to  him.  And  it  is  a  tribute  we  consider  to  be 
the  more  justly  due,  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
but  for  Colonel  Gurwood’s  assiduity,  and  the  confidence  de¬ 
servedly  reposed  in  his  talents  and  integrity,  this  publication 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
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Art  II. — A  Tour  in  Stoeden  in  1838;  comprising  Observations 
on  the  MorcUi  Political^  and  Economical  State  of  the  Stoedish 
Nation.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  Author  of  *  A  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  Norway.’  8vo.  London:  1839. 

rpHis  volume  was  written  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  most  striking 
and  attractive  features  of  which,  Mr  Laing  delineated  in  vivid 
colours  in  his  account  of  Norway.  As  the  subject  of  the  present 
work  is  inferior,  so  is  the  manner  of  its  execution.  It  is  treated 
neither  with  the  same  fulness,  nor  the  same  care,  as  the  former 
one.  Mr  Laing  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  Norway,  by  residing  there  nearly  two  years.  The 
satisfactory  position  of  the  people  of  that  country  under  their  free 
constitution,  and  the  charms  of  nature  and  of  domestic  life  which 
he  found  among  them,  conspired  to  engage  him  with  a  feeling  of 
cordial  interest  in  the  task  of  searching  into  and  describing  their 
social  state.  In  the  condition  of  Sweden,  still  in  the  trammels  of 
feudalism,  and  depressed,  socially  and  morally,  by  bad  laws  and 
pernicious  institutions,  he  found  little  to  approve,  and  not  much 
to  tempt  him  to  remain  in  that  country  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  complete  his  tour.  His  observations,  put  together  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  betray  many  marks  of  baste,  some  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  and  too  much  anxiety  to  make  out  a  theory.  Nevertheless, 
his  qualifications  as  a  writer  of  travels,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  our  account  of  his  former  work,  are  such,  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  book  of  his  both  interesting  and  valuable.  To  trace  the 
eflFect  of  institutions  so  completely  the  reverse  of  those  of  Norway 
upon  the  kindred  people  of  Sweden — in  close  juxtaposition,  under 
the  same  crown,  with  a  very  similar  climate,  and  a  better  soil — was 
an  occupation  for  which  he  was  well  suited.  Mixing  freely  with  all 
classes,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  nabits  and  pur¬ 
suits  ;  possessing  a  knowledge  of  business,  which  directed  him  in 
his  enquiries  into  the  state  of  agriculture  and  other  branches  of 
industry ;  and  information  extensive  enough  to  keep  his  attention 
alive  to  the  various  subjects  that  came  under  his  view — he  was 
enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  the  real  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  penetrate  with  acuteness  into  the  causes  which 
affect  Its  welfare. 

The  leading  fact  which  he  appears  to  have  made  out,  and  on 
which  he  dwells  in  order  to  ascertain  its  cause,  is  the  very  low 
moral  condition  of  the  Swedish  nation.  He  states  as  the  result 
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of  liU  calculations,  founded  on  official  documents,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Sweden  with  great  care  by  a  distinct  department  of 
Government,  that  in  the  year  1835,  one  person  in  every  140  of  the 
whole  population,  and  in  1836,  one  in  every  134,  was  convicted  of 
offiences,  ‘involving  moral  delinquency  greater  than  the  simple 
‘  breach  of  a  regulation  or  conventional  law'  of  the  state/  He 
adds,  that  in  Norway,  in  the  year  1835,  one  only  in  1402  of  the 
total  population  was  convicted  of  criminal  offence  ;  in  Denmark, 
one  in  943  ;  in  Scotland,  in  1836,  one  in  1099;  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1831,  one  in  1005.  In  Ireland,  in  1834,  the  committals 
were  one  in  371^  of  the  population,  and  the  convictions  one  in 
557  ;  being  less  than  the  convictions  in  Sweden,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four,  in  a  population  nearly  three  times  more  numerous 
than  the  Swedish. 

It  may  reasonably  be  thought  that  this  exhibition  of  the  moral 
state  of  a  country,  given  by  a  traveller  from  inspection  of  statisti¬ 
cal  tables,  may  require  to  be  conhrmed  by  the  authority  of  some 
one  who  has  been  longer  conversant  with  the  subject.  This  con¬ 
firmation  is  afforded  to  a  great  extent  by  M.  Forsell,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  the  statistics  of  Sweden.*  He  quotes  the  criminal 
tables  for  the  year  1831,  and  admits  and  deplores  the  great  amount 
of  crime  they  exhibit.  The  convictions  in  that  year  were  21,020, 
or  one  in  137^  of  the  population,  stated  to  have  then  been 
2,886,654.  But  of  these,  he  says,  that  a  large  portion  w’as  for 
offences  against  laws  merely  conventional,  and  punishable  chiefly 
by  fine ; — for  neglect  to  furnish  horses  for  the  post-duties,  for 
offences  against  the  forest  and  customs  laws,  and  others  of  that 
I  nature.  Deducting  9569,  the  amount  of  those  punishable  by 

fine,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  and  *2660,  the  amount  of  separate 
i  convictions  under  the  forest  laws,  there  will  still  remain  8791 

I  convictions  for  the  other  classes  of  offences,  or  one  in  328i  of 

the  population.  Even  granting  that  none  of  those  punished 
by  fine,  or  for  transgressions  of  forest  laws,  had  been  guilty  of 
1  moral  offence,  still,  the  result  displays  a  very  large  proportion  of 

j  crime,  and  far  beyond  that  existing  in  the  countries  above  enu¬ 

merated.  It  falls,  however,  much  below  the  amount  arrived  at 
by  Mr  Laing  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  hope,  that  in  this  part  of 
I  his  calculations  he  has  inadvertently  fallen  into  some  error.  But, 

j  when  crimes  against  the  person  alone  are  taken,  we  find  him 

(  fully  borne  out  by  the  corresponding  statements  of  M.  Forsell. 

:  In  1836,  the  total  population  of  Sweden  was  about  3,000,000 ; 


*  Statistik  von  Schweden.  Lubeck,  1835. 
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of  these,  the  rural  population  amounted  to  2,735,000.  Among 
the  crimes  of  this  rural  population  for  that  year,  were  twenty- 
eight  cases  of  murder,  ten  of  child-murder,  and  four  of  poisoning. 
We  should  be  not  a  little  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  forty-two 
cases  equivalent  to  murder  in  one  year,  in  any  three  millions  of 
the  population  of  this  country.  If  we  descend  to  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Sweden,  we  find  similar  results.  In  the  same  year,  in 
the  isle  of  Gothland,  ‘  with  its  isolated  rural  population,  situated 
‘  so  favourably  for  its  moral  condition,’  one  in  every  484  was 
condemned  of  crime  ;  and  of  those,  one-half  for  crimes  of  great 
moral  magnitude,  and  five  for  crimes  equivalent  to  murder.  Into 
the  detailed  statement  of  the  more  serious  crimes  in  1831,  as  given 
by  M.  Forsell,  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  amount  of  those  distinctly  specified,  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  giv'en  by  Mr  Laing  for  the  year  1836. 

This  large  amount  of  crime  may  well  excite  surprise,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  people  of  Sweden  are  engaged  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  agricultural  occupations — supposed  to  be  the  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  morality  of  a  nation  ;  that  they  have  ‘  no  great  stand- 
‘  ing  army  or  navy  ;  no  extended  commerce ;  no  afflux  of  stran- 
‘  gers  ;  no  considerable  city  except  one  that  there  is  a  generally 
diffused  refinement  of  manners  and  taste  ;  that  ‘  domestic  educa- 
‘  tion  has  outstripped  the  schoolmaster that  every  one  can  give 
an  account  of  the  principles  of  his  religion;  that  there  are  ‘  schools 
‘  and  universities  in  fair  proportion,  and  a  powerful  and  complete 
‘  church  establishment,  undisturbed  in  its  labours  by  sect  or 
‘  schism.’  Here  is  the  absence  of  most  of  the  usual  exciting 
causes  of  crime,  and  the  presence  and  full  and  habitual  working 
of  most  of  those  causes  which  are  regarded  as  among  the  most 
effectual  to  sustain  and  diffuse  morality.  What,  then,  are  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society  which  co-exist  with,  if  they  do  not  cause, 
this  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of  morals  in  Sweden,  and 
that  whioh  we  might  have  expected  d  priori  to  find  there  ?  And, 
if  the  existing  social  arrangements  do  in  fact  tend  to  produce 
these  results,  what  other  causes  are  also  visibly  operating  in  the 
same  direction  ?  Although  Mr  Laing  has  not  perhaps  placed  the 
subject  quite  in  its  proper  light,  he  has,  nevertheless,  collected 
much  interesting  matter  which  may  contribute  to  its  illustration. 

The  construction  of  society  in  Sweden  is  entirely  feudal ;  re¬ 
taining  some  of  its  worst  anomalies,  and,  in  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  modified  only  in  name  by  the  admission,  into  the  governing 
body.  Cl  other  orders  besides  that  of  the  nobility.  The  lat¬ 
ter  class  is  numerous  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.  ‘  It  consists  of  about  13,500  individuals,  which  is 
‘  about  one  in  every  222  of  the  whole  population.’  *  They  are, 
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‘  with  few  exceptions,  extremely  poor,  living  from  civil  or  mili- 

*  tary  employment  with  small  pay,  or  on  their  farms  in  obscurity 
‘  and  poverty.’  They  are  represented  as  being,  for  the  most 
part,  imperfectly  educated,  and,  in  all  but  the  most  superficial 
accomplishments,  behind  the  age.  *  All  the  high  functions  of 

*  the  state,  and  even  the  offices  in  which  uneducated  men  are 

*  unqualified  to  act,  are  filled  as  a  matter  of'  right  by  this 

*  imeducated  class.’  The  necessary  effect  of  this  must  be,  that 
the  standard  of  morals  will  not  be  very  high  among  a  class  of 
men  thus  placed  on  a  factitious  eminence,  without  the  ordinary 
means  of  sustaining  themselves  there  with  dignity ; — excluded  by 
pride  of  caste  from  most  of  the  usual  paths  of  honourable  exer¬ 
tion  ;  and  obtaining,  at  the  cost  of  no  intellectual  or  moral  supe¬ 
riority,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  arts  of 
court  intrigue  alone,  the  objects  of  a  sordid  and  circumscribed 
ambition.  But  darker  scenes  than  those  that  take  their  colour 
from  the  common  vices  of  a  court,  streak  the  annals  of  this  northern 
oligarchy.  The  murder  of  Gustavus  at  a  court  fete ;  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,his  brother,  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  a  criminal  con¬ 
nivance  ;  Count  Fersen  assassinated,  and  suspicion  again  clouding 
the  name  of  that  same  duke,  then  become  King ;  the  notorious 
and  abandoned  treachery  of  so  many  of  the  higher  orders,  in  the 
contest  to  save  Finland  from  Russia — fortresses  sold,  important 
posts  deserted ;  the  no  less  shameful  forgetfulness  of  what  ■was 
due  to  their  country,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  Vasas,  in  the 
negotiations  which  terminated  in  placing  the  present  dynasty  on 
the  throne ; — passages  like  these  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  within 
the  last  fifty — nay,  the  last  thirty — years,  call  up  before  the  mind 
a  train  of  repulsive  and  unnatural  pictures  of  blood  and  treachery, 
that  seem  to  belong  rather  to  an  Asiatic  state  of  society,  than  to 
an  European  community  of  the  present  day.  According  to  Mr 
Laing,  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  tastes,  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  are  still  predominant  in  this  class,  throughout 
Sweden,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  all  classes.  The  very  worst 
consequence  of  their  number  and  preponderance  in  the  social  state 
seems  to  be,  that  it  has  begotten  among  the  middle  classes  a 
passion  for  title,  which  may  well  be  described  as  a  moral  plague. 

‘  In  reading  the  little  political  brochures  and  speculations  of  the 

*  periodical  press,  the  stranger  must  be  struck  with  the  inordinate 

*  importance  they  give  to  personal  distinctions.  The  title  of  Ex- 
‘  cellence,  or  the  Order  of  the  Seraphim,  are  stated  in  their  poli- 

*  deal  views  as  serious  objects  and  motives  of  action  for  public 
‘  men  in  public  affairs.’  Mr  Laing  adds, — ‘  The  public  mind 

*  must  be  in  a  state  to  accept  of  this  as  reasonable,  or  it  would 

*  not  be  presented  to  it.’  Accordingly,  we  find  that  an  ex- 
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travagant  taste  for  adventitious  distinctions  has  pervaded  all 
classes. 

<  You  would  be  grievously  out  in  your  manners  if  yon  were  to  go  into 
a  shop  and  address  the  mistress  as  Madame.  It  is  an  equal  chance  she 
is  My  Lady.  There  are  a  great  many  offices  merely  nominal,  which 
give  the  rank  entitling  the  man’s  wife  to  be  called  her  ladyship.  In  the 
military  line,  it  goes  as  low  as  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant's  wife ;  in  the  cle¬ 
rical,  to  that  of  a  priest.  In  civil  function,  the  landwaiter  in  the  customs, 
the  clerks  in  public  offices,  and  even  the  accredited  deputies  of  the  clerks, 
have  the  felicity  of  hearing  their  wives  called  My  Lady;  and  a  whole 
host  of  nominal  assessors,  councillors,  and  such  dignitaries,  confer  the  same 
rank.’ — P.  64. 

This  ridiculous  vanity  has  given  birth  to  a  serious  evil.  The 
craving  after  paltry  personal  distinctions  ‘  has  become  a  principle 
‘  of  action  in  the  middle  classes,  at  the  expense  of  moral  prin- 
‘  ciple.’  From  these  they  seek  that  ‘  social  distinction,  pre-emi- 
*  nence,  and  advantage,  which  industry,  integrity,  ability,  and 
‘  moral  worth,  should  alone  be  the  means  of  attaining  in  their 
‘  station  in  society.’  The  consequence  is,  a  ‘  disregard  for  the 
‘  real  distinctions  of  moral  worth  and  conduct.’ 

Mr  Laing  points,  with  apparent  reason,  to  another  element  in 
their  social  system,  tending  to  increase  this  habit  of  measuring 
things  by  the  wrong  standard.  The  old  monopoly  system, 
vesting  in  particular  individuals  or  classes  the  privilege  of  exer¬ 
cising  particular  trades,  is  in  strict  and  rigorous  operation  in 
every  branch  of  industry.  No  one  pan  embark  in  any  trade 
unless  he  has  been  first  admitted  by  the  ‘incorporation  of  the 
trade,  and  has  also  obtained  a  license  from  the  government.  The 
system  is  still  common  on  the  continent — not,  as  Mr  Laing  states, 
universal — and  seems  to  be  the  mixed  result  of  ancient  combina¬ 
tions  against  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords — of  the  desire  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  mechanical  arts — and  of  instincts  seeking  to 
check  the  increase  of  skilled  labour  beyond  the  visible  means  of 
adequate  support.  It  appears  to  retain  its  hold  most  tenaciously 
in  those  countries  in  Europe,  where  climate  and  a  scanty  popula¬ 
tion  make  the  remuneration  of  labour  most  precarious.  It  was 
finally  abolished  in  England  in  1623,  by  the  Act  21,  James  I., 
c.  3,  which  declares  *  that  all  monopolies,  and  all  licenses  for  the 
‘  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing 
‘  within  this  realm,  are  altogether  contrary  to  law.’  This  Act  set 
labour  free,  and  has  been  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  development  of  industry  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
country.  We  cannot  follow  Mr  Laing  in  his  speculations  on  the 
■probable  results  of  these  two  opposite  systems.  The  subject 
is,  nevertheless,  one  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  time, 
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when  the  frequent  movements  among  the  labouring  classes  give 
unequivocal  proof  that  they  are  ill  at  ease.  The  problems  which 
the  open  system  has  brought  with  it,  arising  out  of  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  live  by  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  so  many  social  relations, 
must  long  continue  to  engage  the  anxious  thoughts  of  those  who, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  ‘  with  the  two  clear  eyes  of  religion 

‘  and  philosophy,  are  striving  to  look  deeply  into  these  shadows ;  ’  * _ 

who  are  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  or 
contentment  for  this  country,  until  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  is  more  satisfactory 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  doubt  expressed  (p. 

as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  this  system  of  unrestricted  free¬ 
dom.  What  it  has  already  done  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation, 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  sources  of  human  good,  is  undeniably 
great.  That  it  has  its  evils  is  manifest,  but  none  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  increasing  attention  now  given 
to  all  that  affects  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  considerably 
to  mitigate.  The  fair  side  of  the  restrictive  system  is,  that  it 
operates  as  a  check  to  prevent  ‘  a  greater  number  of  human 
‘  beings  from  being  brought  into  existence,  or,  at  least,  from 
‘  being  bred  to  any  particular  trade,  than  can  find  a  subsistence 
‘  without  encroaching  on  the  means  of  living  of  those  already 
‘  existing;’  and  that  it  tends  to  relieve  these  classes  ‘from  the 
‘  unceasing  care,  anxiety,  and  over-exertion,  in  which  our  work- 
‘  ing  population  pass  their  lives,’  (p.  84  )  Mr  Laing  seems  to 
think  it  is  effectual  in  both  these  cases.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
prevent  an  undue  increase  in  the  number  of  retail  dealers-  But 
the  great  increase  of  pauperism  in  the  Sw’edish  towns,  during 
late  years,  shows  that  it  is  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  working  population.  To  them,  the  system  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  injurious.  By  professing  to  regulate  all  that 
affects  their  welfare,  it  prevents  their  taking  due  thought  about 
it  themselves,  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  degrading  pupil¬ 
age.  It  wants  the  animating  principle  of  social  progress — com¬ 
petition.  It  tends,  at  best,  to  fix  them  in  a  low  degree  of  com¬ 
fort,  without  encouraging  them  to  paitici|)ate  in  the  movement 
of  advancing  civilisation.  It  is  productive,  moreover,  of  great 
national  loss,  by  perpetuating  a  rude  and  clumsy  execution  in 
all  departments  of  manual  labour.  Its  evils  arise  from  its  vi¬ 
cious  principle ;  while  the  evils  of  the  open  system  flow  partly 
from  its  imperfect  adoption,  partly  from  its  abuse;  in  the  first 
case,  from  the  retention  of  the  greatest  and  worst  of  monopo¬ 
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lies _ that  of  corn ;  *  its  high  price  being,’  as  Mr  Laing  justly 

remarks,  ‘  no  longer,  in  our  social  system,  a  check  upon  increase 
‘  of  population  (which  would  be  the  best  argument  in  favour  of 
‘  the  corn-laws),  but  a  check  upon  the  subsistence  of  an  already 
‘  existing  population,  increasing  from  a  cause  not  controlled  by 
‘  the  dearness  of  food — that  of  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
‘  their  industry  by  other  nations in  the  second  case,  from  the 
want  of  due  caution  by  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  in  ad¬ 
justing  their  numbers  to  the  demands  of  the  labour  market  in 
average  years.  Under  the  restrictive  system,  ‘  the  living  and 
‘  estimation  of  a  tradesman  does  not  depend,  as  with  us,  mainly 

*  upon  his  character  and  moral  worth  in  his  social  station,  but  on 
‘  his  privilege — on  his  right  to  exclude  a  better  workman,  and 
‘  a  better  man,  from  enjoying  any  portion  of  public  favour  in 
‘  the  exertion  of  the  same  trade,  where  the  competition  would 
‘  be  injurious  to  his  means  of  living.’  The  consequence  na¬ 
turally  follows,  that  such  a  man  may  be  idle,  profligate,  and 
inexpert,  with  impunity.  One  part  of  the  system  seems  to  lead 
the  way  to  all  these  consequences.  Every  young  artisan,  before 
he  is  entitled  to  set  up  in  his  trade,  ‘  must  travel  as  a  journeyman 
‘  for  at  least  two,  in  some  trades  for  four  or  more  years,  working 
‘  at  his  trade  for  improvement.’  Thus,  at  the  period  of  life  ‘  when 
‘  he  should  be  acquiring  manual  dexterity,  and  habits  of  steady 

*  industry  and  application,  he  is  wandering  like  a  vagabond  from 
‘  town  to  town,  without  fixed  home  or  constant  work,  and  is  sub- 
‘  sisted,  like  a  pauper,  from  the  box  of  his  trade,  in  the  towns 
‘  through  which  he  passes.*  In  Germany,  where  this  system 
prevails,  national  character  and  other  causes  prevent  these  seeds 
of  ill  from  growing  up  into  any  permanent  and  deep-rooted  mis¬ 
chief.  Neither,  in  Sweden,  can  the  charge  of  demoralization 
be  fixed  particularly  on  this  class.  But  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  meeting  with  fewer  obstacles  in  the  social  system  to 
check  and  counteract  them,  the  above-mentioned  causes  may  be 
regarded  as  contributing  to  the  unsatisfactory  moral  condition  of 
Swedish  society. 

But  it  is  in  the  state  of  the  agricultural  classes,  composing  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  population,  and  in  the  influences  to  which  they 
are  subject,  that  we  must  look  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  causes 
which  swell  the  amount  of  crime  in  that  country.  Mr  Laing 
thus  speaks  of  them  : — ‘  They  arq  trained  to  obedience,  and,  in 
‘  the  labouring  classes,  to  consider  nothing  their  own  but  what 
‘  is  left  to  them  by  the  clergy  and  government,  to  whom,  in 
‘  the  first  place,  their  labour,  time,  and  property  must  belong.’ 
One  of  the  foulest  blots  that  can  mark  any  society,  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  Swedish  institutions.  Corporal  punishment,  at 
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the  will  of  the  masters,  can  still  be  inflicted  on  the  whole  class 
of  agricultural  servants ;  and  this  punishment  is  sanctioned  by 
law  to  any  extent  short  of  killing  or  maiming.  Except  that  they 
are  able  to  change  their  service  after  six  months*  notice,  these 
‘  servants  in  husbandry’  are  not  far  removed  from  the  condition 
of  serfs.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  must  demoralize  those 
who  possess,  not  less  than  those  who  are  subject  to,  it.  This 
class,  and  the  one  immediately  above  it,  the  ‘  married  servants  in 
‘  husbandry,’  having  houses  and  land  on  lease,  are  also  subject 
to  a  poll-tax,  the  ancient  badge  of  personal  servitude.  Upon 
the  entire  class  of  tenants,  and  upon  the  peasant  proprietors, 
many  customs  and  state  regulations  operate  very  injuriously. 
The  growth  of  that  self-respect,  which  arises  from  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  command  over  property,  time,  and  industry,  is  obstructed, 
and  a  state  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  dependence  is  perpetuated,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  exercised  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  fixing  also  its  own  price,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
mines  and  public  works  ;  and  by  the  very  general  habit  of  paying 
rent  in  labour,  either  daily,  or  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
year.  The  posting  system  is  also  justly  pointed  out  by  Mr  Laing 
as  one  of  the  active  causes  of  the  low  state  of  morals  among  the 
agricultural  population.  The  farmers  in  the  district  round  every 
post  station  are  obliged,  according  to  a  regular  course  of  duty,  to 
furnish  horses  for  the  use  of  the  station.  ‘  A  lad,  sometimes  a 

*  girl,  comes  with  horse  and  cart — there  are  generally  three  or 
‘  four  at  once  in  the  yard  of  the  public-house — and  lounges  about 
‘  in  the  gin-shop  or  in  the  yard  till  a  traveller  arrives,  or  until 
‘  their  time  of  waiting  is  out.  They  are  then  relieved  by  another 

‘  set . If  not  drinking,  they  are  idling  and  wasting 

‘  time  to  no  purpose,  for  three  or  four  hours,  two  or  three  times 

*  each  week.’  For  the  use  of  his  horses,  the  farmer  receives 
only  a  nominal  compensation.  The  moral  evils  resulting 
from  this  system  are  beyond  recompense.  He  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  violation  of  the  first  of  all  rights — ‘  the  right  of 

*  every  man  to  his  own  property,  time,  and  industry,  without 
‘  infringement,  on  any  pretext,  for  the  convenience  of  others,  not 

*  even  of  the  public,  but  for  the  fullest  compensation,  and  on 
‘  the  most  urgent  state  necessity.’  The  moral  sense  of  the 
country  cannot  but  be  disturbed  by  the  public  sanction  thus  given 
to  a  disregard  for  one  of  the  main  principles  on  which  society 
rests — the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  property.  Several  other 
instances  are  given  of  peculiarities  of  social  arrangement  and 
legislation,  which  carry  their  evil  effects  through  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  We  will  only  advert  to  one  connected  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice : — 
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<  The  almost  indiscriminate  nse  of  the  lash,  and  the  legal  commutation 
of  the  heariest  corporal  punishment  of  this  kind  into  a  fine,  or  the  fine, 
if  not  paid,  into  the  corporal  punishment — so  many  dollars  for  so  many 
lashes— is  demoralizing  to  a  dreadful  degree  on  the  mind  of  the  people. 
It  makes,  in  fact,  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  and 
money  the  equivalent  for  morality.  A  host  of  functionaries  also,  from 
the  judge  himself  downwards,  have  an  interest  in  the  fines,  fees,  writings, 
and  multiplication  of  cases  of  criminal  ofifences.’ — P.  327. 

Keeping  in  view,  therefore,  these  various  agencies  at  work 
throughout  this  ill-constructed  social  system — the  influence  of 
the  class  of  nobility,  felt  as  much  in  the  memory  of  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  fraud,  undisguised  and  unpunished,  as  in  the  example 
of  the  actual  race  presenting  no  high  standard  of  excellence  or 
virtue,  but  vices  in  abundance  for  a  base  zeal  to  imitate  and 
exaggerate — the  influence  of  the  privileged  trading  classes,  dif¬ 
fusing  itself  in  customs  which  encourage  dependence  on  other 
than  the  true  distinctions  of  moral  worth,  and  introduce  habits 
adverse  to  steady  industry  and  active  virtue — the  degrading  rem¬ 
nants  of  feudal  oppressions  weighing  upon  the  peasantry  and 
agricultural  population — barbarous  legislation,  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  the  commutation  of  corporal  punishment  for  money, 
and  the  frequent  and  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights  of 
person  and  property ; — looking  at  all  these  aids  and  instruments 
of  immorality  and  injustice,  it  may  safely  be  inferred,  that  to 
them  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  demoralization  that  has  in¬ 
fected  the  Swedish  people.  Mr  Laing  has,  however,  in  his  esti¬ 
mate,  rested,  we  think,  too  exclusively  on  these  moral  causes. 
Two  striking  physical  causes  he  has  not,  indeed,  failed  to  notice 
—the  poverty  that  is  overspreading  the  country,  and  the  drunken¬ 
ness  that  is  the  prevailing  vice.  But  he  has  not,  we  think,  taken 
them  sufficiently  into  account  in  the  course  of  his  speculations ; 
and,  in  his  summary  of  the  causes  affecting  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  he  has  omitted  them  altogether. 

Amongst  the  first  things  he  remarked,  on  entering  Sweden,  was 
the  fact  of  agricultural  labourers  going  to  Norway  in  search  of 
work.  He  observed,  also,  the  ill  state  of  repair  of  the  farm¬ 
houses,  and  the  want  of  comfort  and  neatness  in  the  labourers’ 
cottages.  He  shows  that  the  subdivision  of  land  has  been  going 
on  as  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Legislature  has  in  vain  interposed 
to  check  it.  Pauperism  is  stated  to  have  increased  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  peace,  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  only  twenty  per  cent.  The  standard  of  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  a  labouring  man’s  family  in  the  midst  of  Sweden,  he 
places  at  ‘  only  six  dollars  above  zero  in  the  standard  of  living 
‘  — taking  pauperism  as  zero  in  the  scale.’  Having  enumerated 
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these  circumstances,  nevertheless,  on  again  adverting  to  the  cal¬ 
culation  just  mentioned,  he  states,  ‘  That  it  is  evidently  not 
‘  owing  to  any  defect  or  inferiority  in  their  physical  condi- 

*  tion,  in  their  food,  or  comforts,  that  this  mass  of  population 

*  is  demoralized.’  In  his  zeal  for  his  theory,  he  has  allowed  him¬ 
self,  in  this  instance,  to  be  betrayed  into  a  forgetfulness  of  hU 
facts.  The  agricultural  labourer  and  the  small  farmer  are 
plainly,  on  his  own  showing,  in  a  low  physical  condition  ;  and, 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  frequently  liable  to  be  thrown 
back  into  a  state  bordering  on  destitution.  It  is  said  that 
one  kind  of  crop  is  expected  to  fail  every  year ;  and  the  ave¬ 
rage  total  failures  is  one  harvest  in  seven.  But  let  us  hear 
M.  Forsell,  to  whose  authority  Mr  i.aing  often  refers.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  ‘  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  very  poor,  and  an- 
‘  other  fourth  not  much  better  off.  In  1825,  one-fifth  of  the 
‘  population  required  relief.*  In  the  towns,  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  equally  low  and  precarious.  In  them, 
pauperism  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  country. 
With  reference  to  Stockholm,  Mr  Laing  admits  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  in  which  a  labouring  man  is  placed,  to  earn  during  summer 
what  is  to  keep  him  in  food  and  fuel  in  winter,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family,  will  account  for  much  of 
the  immorality  that  prevails  there.  This  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  rest  of  Sweden.  Hence  the  crimes  that  recklessness  en¬ 
genders  of  physical  suffering.  In  this  we  may  recognise  the 
cause  of  a  large  portion  of  the  crime  existing  in  Sweden.  But 
we  cannot  thus  account  satisfactorily  for  all.  Ireland  is  much 
nearer  the  point  of  destitution  than  Sweden,  yet  with  a  much 
less  amount  of  crime.  The  other  causes  already  enumerated,  may 
be  justly  taken  to  make  up  the  difference.  Their  deteriorating 
agency  corrupts  the  life-blood  of  the  social  system,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  infect  and  vitiate  w’hatever  poverty  has  not  stricken. 
It  may  be  very  true  that  much  of  the  poverty  results  from  bad 
laws.  Norway,  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  to  climate, 
and  with  an  inferior  soil,  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  physical  well¬ 
being,  and  is  favourably  distinguished  in  point  of  morality.*  In 
Sweden,  however  much  the  arrangements  of  her  social  may  con- , 
tribute  to  her  low  moral  condition,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  wide-spread  poverty  is  amongst  the  most  active  and  immediate 
causes  of  crime. 

Mr  Laing  shows  some  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  of  the 


*  The  fiat  lands  of  Sweden  are  somewhat  more  exposed  to  the  blight¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  cold  in  spring,  than  the  Norwegian  valleys. 
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great  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
testimony  to  its  existence,  and  the  following  pieces  of  evidence ; 
one  of  which  he  notices,  but  without  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  ;  the  other  he  might  have  found  on  referring  to  M.  For- 
gell’s  tables.  The  consumption  of  brandy  was,  in  1785,  when 
Finland  was  united  to  Sweden,  5,400,000  kanns.  In  1829,  it 
had  amounted  to  22,000,000  kanns,  without  Finland.  It  had 
thus  increased  considerably  more  than  400  per  cent  in  that  period ; 
while  the  population  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  during  a 
favourable  period  of  peace,  increased  only  20  per  cent.  Again, 
of  the  convictions  in  1830,  one  in  every  eleven  was  for  crimes 
committed  under  the  influence  of  intoxication. 

But  what  is  there  in  Sweden  to  counteract  these  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  moral  disease  ?  Mr  Laing  says,  education  and  a  full 
and  complete  church  establishment.  He  adds,  that  even  these 
are  ineffectual ;  and  proceeds  with  his  theory,  attributing  the  low 
state  of  morals  exclusively  to  the  low  civil  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Here,  again,  his  facts  fail  to  support  his 
conclusions.  He  reasons  as  if  the  church  establishment  in 
Sweden  were  in  the  position  to  enable  and  dispose  it  to  fulfil  all 
the  purposes  generally  expected  from  such  an  institution.  In 
numbers,  the  Swedish  clergy  are  indeed  fully  adequate  to  the 
work.  Their  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  unexceptionable.  In  tem¬ 
poral  position  they  occupy  a  high  place.  They  elect  from  their  own 
order  one  of  the  Chambers  of  the  Diet.  They  possess,  according 
to  Mr  Laing,  more  influence  than  any  other  body  in  Sweden  ; 
and  he  speaks  highly  of  their  personal  qualities.  Yet  what  is  his 
account  of  the  actual  effect  produced  upon  the  people?  ‘  They 
‘  are  educated  up  to  a  certain  point — that  of  being  able  to  read 
‘  and  understand  the  church  catechism,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
‘  firmation,  and  to  be  received  as  communicants.  Here  the  work- 
*  ing  of  the  establishment  seems  to  stop.  .  .  .  All  beyond  this 
‘  is  mere  attention  to  ceremonial ;  to  saints’  days ;  to  high  mass  ; 

‘  to  church  forms  ;  to  the  decorations  of  the  altar  ;  to  offerings, 

‘  and  such  observances,’  (p.  248.)  The  power  of  a  priest¬ 
hood  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  spirit  of  enquiry  among 
the  people,  such  a  spirit  is  checked  and  discouraged  by  all  means 
short  of  active  persecution.  No  offices  being  open  to  those  who 
do  not  take  the  sacrament,  and  offices  being  numerous,  and,  in 
a  poor  country,  much  coveted,  an  unreasoning  conformity  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Few  enquire  at  the  risk  of  temporal  loss.  The  public 
mind  in  Sweden  was  never  thoroughly  stirred  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  The  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
Was  the  work  of  a  few  ;  the  people  at  large  being  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  change.  ‘  They  are  consequently  as  su- 
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*  perstitious  and  priest-ridden  as  in  the  darkest  ages,’  of  which 
some  curious  instances  are  given.  They  submit  to  the  un¬ 
defined  law  of  blasphemy,  with  its  penalty  of  death  or  chains 
for  life ;  *  an  inquisition -law,  working  in  the  hands  of  a  State 

*  church  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  a  Roman 
<  Catholic  church.’  Education  alone,  such  as  it  is,  is  unable 
to  raise  their  condition.  Under  the  pressure  that  exists  ‘  upon 

*  industry,  property,  liberty,  free  opinion,  and  free-will,  edu- 
‘  cation  is  but  a  source  of  amusement,  or  of  speculation  in 

*  science,  without  influence  on  private  morals  or  public  affairs.’ 
When,  therefore,  to  their  imperfect  civil  rights,  on  which  Mr 
Laing  chiefly  insists,  we  add  their  low  physical  condition, 
and  also  the  absence  of  all  real  and  active  interest  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  obligations  of  religion,  we  may  perceive  the  true 
causes  of  the  low  moral  condition  of  the  Swedish  people.  We 
may  thence  be  justified  in  enlarging  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr 
Laing  has  arrived,  and  saying,  that  improvement  in  morals  must, 
if  it  take  place  at  all,  flow  from  the  improvement  not  only  of  the 
civil,  but  of  the  physical,  religious,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people.  It  is  to  this  connected  and  simultaneous  advance, 
that  we  must  look  for  any  great  and  permanent  results.  Very 
justly  does  Mr  Laing  say,  that  the  connexion  between  morals 
and  politics  is  close  and  intimate.  ‘  The  cause’  of  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  ‘  and  of 

*  reform  in  church  and  state,  is  the  cause  of  morality  all  the  world 
‘  over.’ 

We  can  afford  but  little  space  for  some  of  the  remaining  topics 
of  interest  scattered  through  Mr  Laing’s  pages.  The  ordinary  Diet 
meets  every  five  years.  It  consists  of  the  four  Chambers  of  the 
Nobility,  the  Clergy,  the  Burgesses,  and  the  Peasantry.  Every 
measure  is  adopted  or  rejected  by  a  plurality  of  Chambers.  The 
popular  branch  of  this  constitution  is  considered  so  completely 
a  nullity — an  expensive  one  also,  as  the  representatives  are  paid 
— that  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  fine  the  districts  neglect¬ 
ing  to  send  members.  The  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  ruling  through  the  king.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  designs  of  those  who,  in  placing  a  French 
Marshal  on  the  throne  of  the  Vasas,  sought  to  secure  an  instru¬ 
ment  most  capable  of  aiding  them  in  earrying  on  the  government 
according  to  their  own  views.  In  matters  of  economical  admi¬ 
nistration,  his  Swedish  Majesty  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  But  the  policy  of  his  reign  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  anti-liberal.  Being  unacqumnted  with  the  Swedish 
•  language,  his  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  kingdom,  are  necessarily  imperfect.  This  circumstance 
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places  him  in  the  hands  of  those  around  him,  whose  advice  does 
not  appear  to  be  always  either  the  most  constitutional  or  the 
most  discreet.  An  edict  recently  issued  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  created  great  discontent  and  disaffection.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  of  a  desire  to  govern  by  a  power  beyond  the 
law.  The  executive  is  also  engaged,  in  an  unwise  and  inefiFec- 
tual  opposition  to  the  press  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  By 
the  ‘  ground-law  ’  of  the  constitution,  the  press  is  free ;  but  a 
censorship,  granted  for  a  temporary  emergency  in  1812,  has,  con¬ 
trary  to  good  faith,  been  retained.  This  has  armed  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  power  to  suppress  obnoxious  papers ;  the  sole  result 
—except  that  of  increased  irritation  on  one  side,  andlossof  effectual 
authority  on  the  other — being,  that  the  suppressed  paper  reap¬ 
pears  the  next  day  under  a  slightly  altered  name.  The  Twenty- 
Fifth  AJlonblad  (evening  sheet)  indicates  by  its  name  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  has  been  suppressed.  In  two  recent  instances  of 
collision  between  the  government  and  individuals — the  cases  of 
M.  Crusenstolpe  and  Captain  Lindenberg,  the  particulars  of 
which,  as  given  by  Mr  Laing,  are  curious — the  executive  got  rid 
of  the  matter  amidst  an  outbreak  of  justly  provoked  unpopularity, 
and  at  the  cost  of  ungraceful  concessions. 

The  subjects  touched  upon  as  most  characteristic  of  the  capital, 
are  the  calm  lake  scenery  of  wooded  slopes  and  green  glades,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Stockholm  is  situated  ;  the  beauty  and  taste 
of  the  public  buildings ;  the  tinsel  style  of  decoration  in  the 
private  houses  ;  the  want  of  large  and  handsome  shops,  indicating 
the  absence  of  wealth  ;  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  population, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes.  The  restrictions  on  inter¬ 
nal  trade  cause  it  to  be  dependent  on  Finland  for  its  supplies ; 
although  the  peasantry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
starving  for  want  of  markets.  The  evils  of  this  repressive  sys¬ 
tem  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  the 
‘  vales'  of  the  Oster  and  Vester  Dal.  Remote,  and  without  the 
stimulus  arising  from  unrestricted  trade  and  communication, 
these  dale-men  retain  the  mode  of  living  and  dress  of  past  centu¬ 
ries.  The  costume  of  the  Dalecarlian  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  his  forefathers  marched  with  Gustavus  Vasa  on  his  memo¬ 
rable  enterprise.  Their  habits  and  tastes  remaining  stationary, 
their  standard  of  sufficiency  has  not  been  raised  by  new  wants. 
Consequently,  they  multiply  without  forethought,  and  subdivide 
their  lands,  and  deteriorate  like  the  Irish.  Agreeably  contrasted 
with  this  is  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Angermannland 
district,  bordering  on  Lapland. 

'  The  people  of  these  two  countries,  North  and  South  Angermannland, 
seem  to  unite,  on  a  small  scale,  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufacturing 
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and  a^iruUnral  population  more  fuHy  than  any  district  I  ever  saw.  The 
land  is  all  in  small  estates,  in  the  possession  of  the  peasantry.  The  men 
do  the  farm  business  ;  the  women  are  driving  a  not  less  prutitable  hraiiih 
of  industry.  There  is  full  employment  at  the  loom  or  in  spinning  fur  ulj 
and  young  of  the  female  sex.  Servahts  are  no  burden.  About  the 
bouses,  and  inside,  there  is  all  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  a  thriving 
manufacturing,  anti  the  abuntlance  of  an  agricultural,  population.  The 
table  linen,  laid  down  even  fur  your  glass  of  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  ig 
always  clean  ;  the  beds  and  sheets  are  always  nice  anti  white.  Every 
btttly  is  well  riatl ;  for  their  manufacturing  is  like  their  farming,  for  their 
own  use  in  the  6rst  place,  anti  the  surplus  only,  as  a  secontlary  object,  for 
sale ;  anti,  from  the  number  of  little  niik'nacks  in  their  houses,  such  u 
gooil  tables  anti  cliairs,  wiiitlow-curtaiiis  anti  blintis — which  no  hut  it 
without — clucks,  fine  betliling,  paperetl  rooms,  anti  a  few  botiks,  it  ii 
evitleiit  that  they  lay  out  their  earnings  on  their  comforis,  and  that  they 
are  nut  on  a  low  scale  of  social  welNbeing,  but  on  as  high  a  scale  as  such 
of  our  artisans  as  have  a  clear  view  of  constant  living  by  their  tratleg. 
This  is  Swetlen.  It  is  here,  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  what  a  coun¬ 
try  may  justly  be  proud  of  is  realised.’ — (P.  192.) 

The  state  of  this  district  as  to  crime,  as  exhibited  in  the  tablet 
above  referred  to,  is  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  favouruble 
circumstances  in  which  its  inhabitants  seem  to  be  placed,  the 
average  amount  of  crime  among  them,  is  not  much  less  than  in 
the  more  central  agricultural  districts  of  Sweden.  It  appeari 
also  that,  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  in  1^31,  one  in  every  six 
arose  from  drunkenness.* 

During  his  coasting  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  Umea- 
Lapmark,  the  province  next  to  Angermannland  towards  the  north, 
Mr  Laing  remarked  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  small  towng 
which  he  visited.  At  Umea,  a  town  of  only  1100  inhabitants,  he 
found  two  booksellers’  shops,  with  a  good  stock  of  books,  someof 
them  English.  From  thence  he  struck  into  the  interior,  among 
the  thinly-scattered  settlers  in  the  deep  and  gloomy  pine  forests; 
a  race  of  people  content  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  that  lonely 
life,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  some  of  the  bad  laws 
and  exactions  of  the  rest  of  Sweden.  In  spots,  distant  many 
miles  from  any  other  habitation,  they  set  up  their  log-house ; 
clear  their  patch  of  ground  ;  display  much  skill  in  their  thrifty 
agricultural  management ;  contrive  to  keep  a  family  by  the  aid  of 
fishing,  snaring  ptarmigan,  and  using  bark-ireal ;  and  pay  their 
taxes  by  the  manufacture  of  tar,  potash,  and  saltpetre.  Even 
amidst  this  hard  struggle  for  the  means  of  existence,  the  edu* 
cation  of  their  children  is  not  neglected.  They  attain  gradually 
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a  certain  degree  of  comfort.  Mr  Laing  passed  some  days  in  the 
I  house  of  one  of  these  peasants,  at  a  settlement  that  had  grown 

‘  into  a  dozen  houses.  Being  engaged  one  morning  early  in  fish¬ 

ing,  he  came  ‘  unexpectedly  upon  a  party  of  six  or  eight  men, 
‘women,  and  young  people,  gathered  in  a  snug  hollow  of  the 
I  ‘  river  bank,  which  only  an  angler  would  have  thought  of  visiting 

\  ‘  at  so  early  an  hour.  One  man,  with  his  hat  off,  was  reading  the 

‘  Bible  to  the  others,  and  just  concluding  and  shutting  the  book. 

‘  They  seemed  in  a  little  confusion  until  they  saw  that  I  was  fish- 
'  ‘ing,  and  taking  no  notice  of  them.’ — (P.  178.)  They  were  a 
I  party  of  Lceseren — readers ;  a  numerous  and  increasing  religious 
i  sect,  which  the  clergy  are  attempting  to  put  down.  Here  are 
;  the  seeds  of  religious  liberty. 

‘  The  regeneration  of  Sweden,  her  restoration  to  the  rank  of  a  moral 
nation,  will  probably  be  effected  by  a  virtuous  labouring  population  in* 
flaencing  a  priesthood  and  upper  class ;  the  former  too  far  removed  by 
corporate  and  political  rights  from  the  condition  of  tlie  flocks  they  should 
I  instruct ;  the  latter  dissolute,  idle,  dependent  on  court  favour,  and  inde- 
'  pendent  of  moral  character  or  public  opinion.’ — (P.  180.) 

Neither  are  there  wanting  the  seeds  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  a 
better  order  and  distribution  of  social  arrangements  and  political 
power.  There  is  a  class  in  Sweden,  neither  peasants,  nor  bur¬ 
gesses,  nor  clergy,  nor  nobles.  They  are  called  the  people  of 
condition ;  that  is,  people  who  ‘  in  office,  trade,  professions,  or 
'other  employments,  have  acquired  money,  and  purchased  estates 
'for  their  families.  They  are  the  only  class  in  the  social  body 

I  ‘both  educated  and  independent,  and  own  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
'property  of  the  country.’  In  number  they  nearly  equal  those 
classes  represented  in  the  three  Chambers  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  burgesses  ;  yet  they  are  not  represented  at  all.  ‘  In  propor- 
‘tion  to  their  intelligence,  station,  and  stake  in  the  community, 
‘this  middle  class  is  the  worst  off  of  any.  They  cannot,  upon  an 
'equal  footing,  put  their  own  sons  into  any  of  the  employments, 

‘  civil  or  military,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  needy  nobility  ;* 
and  in  the  clerical  profession,  or  in  trade  •  as  merchants, 
they  have  to  encounter  the  competition  of  classes  armed  with  all 

i  the  advantages  of  their  incorporation.  It  is  from  this  class  chiefly 
that  petitions  to  the  Diet  for  reform  have  emanated.  It  is  they 
who  contribute  the  best  suppoit  to  the  enlightened  and  free  press 
of  Sweden.  Among  them  is  formed  what  best  deserves  to  be 
called  public  opinion.  Comparing  their  country,  such  as  they  see 
her  at  present,  poor,  powerless,  priest-ridden,  without  political 
force  or  moral  consideration — the  sport  and  prey  of  weak  and 

II  effete  privileged  classes,  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Russia — the  slave 
j  of  slaves ;  comparing  this  with  Sweden  under  the  best  of  her  Va- 
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sas — Sweden  rousing  herself  to  the  struggle  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence — Sweden  arming  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  winning  it 
for  Europe ; — it  is  this  enlightened  and  independent  class  which, 

*  looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that,’  must  feel  most  keenly  the 
humiliating  contrast.  It  is  they  who,  bending  a  regardful  eye  on 
the  free,  just,  reasonable,  equal  laws  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Norway,  must  become  doubly  sensible  of  the  injustice  and  unrea¬ 
sonableness  of  their  own  institutions ;  which  shut  them  out  from  a 
due  participation  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  public 
service  and  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  this  class,  therefore,  that 
must  form  the  basis  on  which  a  better  social  structure  must  event¬ 
ually  rest.  While  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
property  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  one-ninth 
of  the  whole,  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobility  within 
the  last  thirteen  years.  The  laws,  the  habits,  and  modes  of  think¬ 
ing,  which,  drawn  from  darker  ages,  and  formed  on  false  models, 
have  distorted  and  enfeebled  the  great  mass  of  society,  must,  in 
Sweden  as  elsewhere,  impede  the  advance  of  a  more  equal  and 
reasonable  state  of  things.  But  in  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  these 
trammels  will  by  degrees  be  removed.  The  elements  of  the  old 
and  new  order  of  society,  will  gather  gradually  to  the  proportions 
in  which  their  conflict  is  inevitable.  There  is  already  too  much 
of  liberty  in  Sweden  to  allow  this  progress  to  be  arrested.  A  free 
press  is  teaching  the  people  what  to  look  to  and  what  to  demand, 
and  Norway  is  illustrating  before  their  eyes  the  lessons  of  freedom. 
In  the  one  country  they  see  a  king  uniting  with  a  portion  of  his 
subjects  to  mmntain  institutions  injurious  to  all  the  rest;  in  the 
other,  the  same  king  is  known  only  in  the  exercise  of  a  just  prero¬ 
gative  over  a  free  and  flourishing  people.  In  the  one  country, 
privileged  classes,  independent  of  public  opinion,  holding  up  false 
standards  of  morality,  and  erroneous  estimates  of  what  is  really 
noble  and  worthy  of  esteem  among  men,  corrupt  by  the  authority 
of  vicious  example,  and  oppress  by  the  preponderance  of  unjust 
power :  in  the  other,  equal  laws  are  a  guarantee  against  oppression 
— equal  privileges  encourage  no  other  rule  of  right  than  the  truest 
and  the  highest.  On  the  one  hand,  they  feel  the  evils  of  a  vitiated 
currency,  a  restricted  trade  and  commerce,  a  wide-spread  and  in¬ 
creasing  poverty ;  on  the  other,  they  see  a  generally  diffused  well¬ 
being,  and  contentment,  the  resources  of  the  country  unfolded,  the 
blessingfs  of  good  government  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
community.  In  Sweden,  social  life  is  either  unsatisfying  by  its 
frivolity,  or  repulsive  by  its  dissipation  ;  in  Norway,  a  healthful 
current  of  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  hearty  enjoyment,  runs 
through  every  class  of  society.  In  the  one  country  there  are  the 
extremes  of  assumption  and  servility ;  in  the  other,  a  manly  frank- 
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ness,  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  true  dignity.  Norway,  for¬ 
tunate  in  her  ancient  social  institutions,  and  her  local  position, 
possesses  in  unusual  measure  those  results  of  freedom  and  good 
laws,  towards  which  other  nations  are  striving  with  much  toil  and 
through  many  obstructions ;  prosperity,  content,  intelligence,  re¬ 
finement,  morals,  individual  ease  and  well-being,  national  security 
and  estimation.  Sweden  veils  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  injustice  to 
the  many,  under  the  forms  of  a  constitution  working  only  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few ;  and  unites,  throughout  its  remote  and  thinly- 
peopled  territory,  the  barbarisms  of  feudal  and  the  false  refine¬ 
ments  of  corrupt  ages,  with  an  amount  of  poverty  and  crime 
greater  than  that  which  has  yet  infected  the  crowded  populations 
of  modern  states. 


Art.  III. — Recueil  des  Dipiches,  Rapports,  Instructions  et  Me- 
moires  des  Ambassadeurs  de  France  en  Angkterre  et  Ecosse 
pendant  le  XVI siicle,  conservis  aux  Archives  du  Royaume, 
et  publics  pour  la  premiere  /bis  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Charles 
PuRTON  Cooper.  Vols.  Land  II.,  8vo.  Paris  et  Londres : 
1838.  l^Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Bertrand  de  Salignac 
de  la  Mothe  FenRon.'] 

‘  4  N  ambassador,’  it  was  remarked  long  ago  by  one  who  had 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the  diplomatic 
oflSce,  ‘  is  a  clever  man,  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  his  country.’  What 
alteration  may  have  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  wrote,  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  his  definition,  as  far  as 
it  extends,  was  strictly  applicable  to  the  international  agents  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  We  say,  ‘as  far  as  it 
‘  extends  ;’  for,  after  all,  it  leaves  one  main  branch  of  their  duties 
untouched.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ambassadors  in  all  ages,  in 
their  anxiety  to  promote  what  they  have  conceived  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  countries  they  represented,  have  occasionally  put 
forth  statements  cunningly  framed,  with  a  view  to  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  truth — statements  in  which  language  has  been 
tortured  to  furnish  sentences  under  which  egregious  quibbles 
might  lie  hid ;  but  such  compositions  have  been  addressed  only 
to  the  opposite  parties  in  a  negotiation.  Ambassadors,  as  Wot¬ 
ton  remarks,  have  lied  for  their  country,  but  not  to  it.  To  their 
own  masters  no  class  of  men  has  been  more  uniformly  faithful,  or 
more  anxious  to  discover  and  relate  the  very  truth.  Hence  it  is 
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that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  historical  value  of 
papers  transmitted  by  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts^  and  the 
despatches  sent  by  them  to  their  own. 

Our  historical  writers,  amongst  whom  the  comparative  value 
of  authorities  is  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy,  have  too  often  lost 
sight  of  this  distinction  ;  and  have,  consequently,  not  unfre- 
quently  accepted  an  ambassador’s  lies  for  his  country,  as  if  they 
were  authorities  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 

The  same  result  has  also  been  occasioned  by  a  partial  publi. 
cation  of  diplomatic  papers.  A  single  letter  in  a  series — a  de< 
spatch  relating  to  some  one  important  event — finds  its  way  into 
tlie  pages  of  a  magazine,  or  the  transactions  of  a  literary  so. 
ciety ;  the  small  dealers  in  historical  wares  are  instantly  on  the 
alert ;  the  paper,  although  written  perhaps  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  partly  contradicted,  it  may  be,  on  the  day  foU 
lowing,  is  treated  with  as  much  reverence  as  an  ancient  Greek 
was  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  sentence  of  an  oracle,  and  is  as 
variously  interpreted.  It  is  only  in  the  mass  that  the  real  worth 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  can  be  duly  appreciated.  Then 
only  can  the  characters  of  the  writers,  the  nature  of  the  policy  it 
was  their  cue  to  support,  their  means  of  observation,  and  their 
prejudices,  personal  and  political,  be  discovered ;  and,'  conse¬ 
quently,  then  only  can  the  value  of  their  testimony  be  weighed 
in  an  even  balance. 

Our  published  literature  contains  a  considerable  body  of  State 
Papers,  but  they  are  scattered  about  in  a  great  variety  of  works; 
some  of  them  the  very  last  in  which  an  enquirer  would  dream  of 
looking  for  them  ;  and,  when  ranged  together,  form  a  group  as 
motley  and  irregular  as  can  be  conceived.  The  collections  in  the 
Fcedera,  and  those  of  Haynes,  Murdin,  Forbes,  Thurloe,  and 
others,  are  lodged,  some  may  think  most  appropriately,  in  heavy 
folios;  the  Hardwicke,  Clarendon,  and  Sadler  papers;  the  first 
edition  of  Mr  Lodge’s  Collection  ;  and  the  recent  publications 
of  the  State  Paper  Commissioners,  form  ‘a  pleasing  variety’ of 
quartos,  some  ponderous  and  overgrown,  others  stunted  and 
dwarfish.  Many  respectable  editors  have  enshrined  themselves 
in  octavos ;  even  duodecimos  have  had  their  patrons ;  and  the 
rear  is  brought  up  by  a  host  of  single  papers  in  the  Archalogia, 
in  the  ‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine,’ in  topographical  works,  and  other 
publications. 

1  he  papers  scattered  in  these  various  quarters  consist,  almost 
exclusively,  of  correspondence  between  the  several  members  of 
the  English  Government,  or  between  the  English  Government 
and  their  agents  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  leaving  untouched  a 
,h^c)i  pf  diplomatic  correspondence  never  less  curious,  and 
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sometimes  of  greater  importance,  than  either ; — that,  namely, 
between  foreign  ambassadors  resident  in  England  and  their  own 
courts.  'I  he  observations  of  a  foreigner  upon  a  country  in  which 
he  is  a  visiter,  cannot  fail  to  be  occasionally  mistaken  ;  but,  still, 
it  is  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  to  observe  the  impressions  which  their  manners  and  in- 
stiiiitions  have  made  upon  a  stranger;  to  attend  to  his  detail  of 
facts,  and  weigh  his  observations  upon  the  characters  of  persons 
in  prominent  stations.  We  weaken  our  prejudices  by  carefully 
considering  them  as  represented  by  men  w’hose  prejudices  run  in 
a  different  current ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  w'e 
should  be  pleased  to  see  a  very  wide  enlargement  of  this  branch 
of  our  literature.  A  foreign  ambassador  is  an  additional  witness 
to  the  facts  of  our  national  history,  and  that  witness  a  practised 
observer — often  acquainted  with  intrigues  which  escaped  the 
observation,  or  lay  beyond  the  knowledge,  of  ordinary  narrators — 
possessed  of  abundant  means  of  itiformation — and,  when  writing 
to  his  own  court,  an  honest  chronicler. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  papers  of  this  description,  has  been  one 
main  reason  why  so  few  of  them  have  been  published ;  but  the 
Government  of  France,  with  its  accustomed  liberality  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  having  given  Mr  Cooper  permission  to  procure  transcripts 
from  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  other  repositoiies,  he  has 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  privilege  by  publishing,  in 
one  Collection,  all  the  unedited  diplomatic  documents  relating  to 
French  missions  into  England  and  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  present  volumes  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  im¬ 
portant  and  comprehensive  scheme.*  VVe  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  it  has  received  an  important  aid  from  the  ‘  Banna- 
tyne  Club,’  which  has  subscribed  for  a  hundred  copies  of  these 
Tolumes  ; — an  act  of  itself  sufficient  to  evince  the  spirit  and  uti¬ 
lity  with  which  its  funds  are  employed,  but  which  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  act  of  the  sort  entitling  it  to  commendation. 

Bertrand  de  Salignac  de  La  Mothe  Fdn41on,  whose  Despatches 
in  the  years  1568  and  1569,  are  now  published,  came  of  the 
lame  noble  stock  which,  in  the  following  century,  produced  the 


•  The  despatches  to  be  included  in  the  Collection  are  those  of  De 
Chastillon,  who  was  ambassador  in  England  in  1537  and  the  following 
year;  De  Marillac,  in  1539  and  1540;  De  Saludie,  from  1546  to  1549; 
those  remaining  unpublished  of  De  Noailles,  trom  1552  to  1561 ;  Bo- 
chetel  de  la  Forest,  from  1566  to  1568;  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  from  1568 
to  l')74;  De  la  Mauvissiere,  from  1579  to  1582;  De  Lomenie,  in  1595 
and  1596 ;  De  Maisse,  in  1597  and  1598 ;  and  De  Boissire,  from  1598 
to  1601 ;  besides  various  others  who  came  upon  missions  of  ceremony. 


a 
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amiable  and  virtuous  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  the  opponent  of 
the  Jansenists,  and  author  of  ‘  Telemaque.’  This  family  claimed 
descent  from  a  Frank,  or  Goth,  who,  in  the  language  of  genea¬ 
logists,  ‘  flourished’  in  the  year  997  ;  and  for  more  than  fourteen 
generations  they  maintained  an  honourable  consideration  in  their 
native  province  of  Perigord.  Their  ancient  name  was  De  Salig- 
nac,  La  Mothe  and  De  Feiielon  being  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century.*  Bertrand,  the  ambassador,  was  born  in  the  year  1523, 
and  being  a  man  of  useful  talents,  ever  ready  to  wield  either  the 
sword  or  the  pen,  was  employed  from  an  early  age  in  many  public 
services,  both  martial  and  diplomatic,  and  acquitted  himself  credit- 
.ably  in  them  all.  His  mission  into  England  continued  for  the  then 
almost  unexampled  period  of  six  years  and  two  months,  from 
November  1568  to  July  1575  ;  and  even  then,  so  useful  were 
his  services,  that  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  requests  to  be 
superseded,  that  he  was  permitted  to  return,  ‘  aged,  sickly, 
‘  and  poor,’  to  a  country  torn  by  dissension.  During  the 
civil  wars,  his  courage  was  called  forth  upon  several  emergencies, 
and,  upon  some  important  occasions,  advantage  was  taken  of  his 
diplomatic  experience.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  services, 
whilst  on  his  road  towards  Spain,  he  was  overtaken  by  illness  at 
Bordeaux,  and  died  there  on  the  13th  August  1599.  Some 
trifling  court  appointments  and  honours,  tardily  bestow’ed,  were 
the  principal  rewards  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life. 

During  his  residence  in  England,  an  accurate  register  of  liis 
despatches  was  kept  by  La  Vergne,  a  secretary  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  service  ;  and  that  register,  in  five  volumes  of  a 
small  folio  size,  is  now  preserved  amongst  the  French  archives, 
and  is  the  authority  used  in  the  present  publication.  The  same 
place  of  deposit  contains  a  variety  of  other  papers  relating  to  this 
ambassador ;  and  amongst  them  several  original  royal  letters. 


•  The  ambassador  was 'often  called  ‘  La  Mothe’  merely,  without  tlie 
addition  of  Fenelon,  an  instance  of  wliich  will  be  found  in  one  of  our  ex¬ 
tracts.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  mistake  in  one  of 
our  historical  writers.  After  stating  the  interference  of  a  ‘  Rishop  of 
Motta’  in  certain  schemes  of  the  Catholics,  Mr  Turner  adds,  ‘  1  have 
*  found  the  actual  notice  of  this  Bishop  of  Motta  in  Cecil’s  despatches  to 
‘  Norris.  On  28th  October  1568,  he  wrote,  “  I  hear  that  Ln  Mot  is  on 
“  bis  way  at  Calais  to  come  hither." — Cabala,  144.  So,  on  16tli  Novem- 
‘  ber  1568  :  “  On  Sunday  last  La  Mot  was  presented  by  M.  <le  la  Forest, 
“  the  former  ambassador.’’ — Ib.  144.  'J’liis  fixes  t!ie  chronology  of  what 
‘  Pius  mentioned.’ — (Turner’s  England,  xii.  196.  n.  103.)  Cecil’s  ‘La 
Mot’  is  evidently  our  ambassador;  so  that  we  fear  Mr  Turner’s  Bishop  is 
still  to  be  sought  for. 
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and  a  manuscript  work,  prepared  for  the  press  by  an  Abbe  de 
Fenelon,  which  comprises  copies,  not  only  of  the  ambassador’s 
despatches,  but  also  of  all  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the 
court  during  his  long  embassy.  The  court  letters,  subsequent 
to  December  1572,  have  been  published  by  Le  Laboureur,  in 
his  additions  to  the  Memoirs  of  Castelnau  ;  those  anterior  to  that 
period  are  inedited.  The  present  work  will  comprise  a  com¬ 
plete  series  of  Feiielon's  despatches,  with  the  unpublished  court 
letters  in  a  supplementary  volume ;  but  surely  it  w'ould  have 
been  better  to  have  inserted  them  in  chronological  order  amongst 
the  despatches. 

Carte  is  the  only  English  writer  who  has  had  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Fenelon’s  despatches.  The  register  now  amongst 
the  French  archives  was,  in  his  day,  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  Fenelon  family,  who  lent  it  to  the  historian.  He  used  it — 
not  always  accurately — and  made  extracts  which  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian.  Carte,  however,  never  saw  the  letters  addressed 
to  Fenelon  by  the  French  Court;  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  not  been  referred  to  by  any  other  English  writer  than 
Mr  Sharon  Turner,  who  had  access  to  a  transcript  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Murray. 

Fenelon  reached  London  on  the  10th  November  1568,  and 
had  his  first  audience  three  days  afterwards,  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  time  was  in  the  highest  degree  critical.  The  Protestants, 
both  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  in  arms  against 
their  sovereigns,  and  joint  suppliants  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance  ; 
which  her  Ministers — believing  that  the  Catholie  princes  had 
formed  a  league  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantism,  and  had 
it  in  contemplation,  as  soon  as  their  domestic  troubles  were  ap¬ 
peased,  to  unite  their  powers  against  England — had  every  in¬ 
clination  to  grant,  but  were  restrained  by  their  recent  experience 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  their  fear  lest  a  war  of  a  very  dangerous 
character  should  be  the  result.  Still,  every  expedient  was  prac¬ 
tised  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Protestants,  without  actually 
infringing  the  condition  of  a  neutral  power.  Many  Englishmen 
embarked  as  volunteers ;  troops  were  levied ;  ships  made  ready ; 
every  thing  indicated  that  a  blow  was  about  to  be  struck ;  and 
France  and  Spain  w'ere  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  which 
of  them  it  was  destined  to  fall  upon.  The  English  people  were 
anxious  to  give  assistance  to  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  war — 
like  most  w  ars  at  their  commencement — would  have  been  popu¬ 
lar  ;  but  Elizabeth,  although  she  could  talk  boldly,  was  a  lover 
of  peace,  and  would  not  allow  any  light  cause  to  lead  to  its 
infringement  in  favour  of  men  who,  whatever  their  religious 
opinions,  were  in  her  eyes  mere  rebellious  subjects.  Still  she 
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was  willing  enough  to  use  them  for  her  purposes,  knowing  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enmity  of  her  formidable  neigh, 
hours,  whilst  she  could  keep  alive  intestine  commotions  in  their 
dominions. 

France  and  Spain  retorted  this  subtle  policy,  and  strove  to 
*  return  the  poisoned  chalice’  to  the  lips  of  Elizabeth  herself,  by 
fomenting  discord  and  unquietness  within  England.  'I  heir 
scheme  was  singularly  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  which  arose  in  Germany  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hud  found  in  England 
some  men — and  those  amongst  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  country 
— already  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  their  minds  the  altar 
was  erected,  the  wood  was  laid,  the  victim  slain ;  and  there 
needed  but  that  fire  which  Luther  sent  abroad,  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fice  complete.  But  with  the  mass  of  the  people  this  w’as  not 
so ;  and  the  separation  from  Rome,  which  was  necessary  before 
the  passions  of  Henry  Vi II.  could  be  gratified,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  monasteries — the  w’ealth  of  which  was  wanted  to  se- 
cure  the  concurrence  of  the  nobility — were  forced  on  by  the 
Government  before  the  people  w'ere  thoroughly  prepared  to 
receive  them.  After  a  few  years  the  scene  was  altogeiher 
changed.  The  Government,  no  longer  lured  onwards  by  the  light 
which  ‘  beamed  from  Boleyn’s  eyes,’  thought  the  Reformation 
sufficient,  but  not  so  the  people ;  and  thus  matters  stood  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  went  forth  over  the  land,  and  made  many  prose¬ 
lytes;  whilst  the  five  years  of  Mary’s  reign  multiplied  the  ranks 
of  Protestantism,  and  prepared  the  people,  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  to  demand  an  ample  measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 
What  w'as  granted  did  not  satisfy  them ;  and,  in  a  few'  years,  the 
Church  found  itself  standing  between  the  persevering  Puritans, 
comprehending  many  of  the  clergy — principally  those  who  had 
been  driven  to  the  Continent  in  Queen  Mary’s  time — and 
some  few  inhabitants  of  towns,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  zealous  Catholics,  who  numbered  many  of  the  chief 
aristocracy,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  not  them  rural  population. 
The  Catholics,  moreover,  had  assurances  of  assistance  from  the 
Pope  and  the  neighbouring  Catholic  states;  and,  above  all, 
judging  that  the  Queen  would  never  marry,  they  looked  forward 
with  hope  to  the  restoration  of  their  ascendency  upon  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  youthful  heiress-presumptive,  Mary  of  Scotland.  Such 
was  the  state  of  parties  when  Mary,  driven  from  her  throne  by 
her  subjects,  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  The  possession  of 
her  person — at  first  considered  by  the  Protestants  as  a  sort  of 
triumph — was  soon  found  to  be  a  source  of  additional  trouble. 
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The  question  of  her  treatment  brought  discord  into  Elizabeth’s 
council^ occasioned  additional  excitement  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  portions  of  her  subjects,  and  was  a  perpetual  plea 
for  the  interference  of  foreign  courts.  The  Catholic  pow'ers 
made  the  most  of  this  confusion  ;  and  under  the  management  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  France,  and  of  Ridolfy,  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Pope,  a  plot  w'as  formed  early  in  1569.  Its  na¬ 
ture  and  object  are  detailed  in  the  following  secret  ‘  Memoir, 

‘  to  be  communicated  to  the  Queen  [Mother  of  France],  upon 
<  her  promise  not  to  mention  its  contents  to  any  person  in  the 
‘  world — 

‘  The  Sieur  Robert  Rlilolfy,  a  Florentine,  having  received  charge 
and  commandment  from  the  Pope  in  person,  to  treat  with  the  Catholic 
nuhlemen  of  this  country  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England,  has  chiefly  conferred  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  my  Lord 
Lumley,  with  whom  he  formerly  had  business  respecting  a  loan  of 
money  ;  a  circumstance  which  aflorded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
holding  communication  with  them  upon  the  present  occasion,  without 
eiciting  suspicion.  He  found  them  well  disposed  to  promote  his  object,* 
but  not  bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  unless  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  could 
be  brought  over  to  their  party,  which  was  very  diflicult  to  manage.  But 
at  length,  having  been  persuaded,  he  now  takes  up  the  matter  mure 
warmly  than  the  other  two  ;  and,  by  reason  of  his  great  influence  in  the 
kingdom,  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  and  Northumberland, 
with  several  others,  who  are  nut  yet  confirmed  in  the  new  religion,  have 
stated  that,  as  soon  as  he  gives  them  a  hint,  they  are  ready  to  follow  his 
example.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  displeasure  to  their  Queen, 
whom  they  greatly  honour  and  respect,  and  to  bring  the  matter  about 
without  arms  or  bloodshed,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  let  appear  what  they  intend  to  do  fur  the  Catholic  religion,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw  out  the  hands  of  Secretary  Cecil, 
and  those  of  his  party — who  are  all  strong  for  the  new  religion — the 
management  of  the  state,  which  they  have  held  since  the  accession  of 
this  Queen  ;  so  that,  having  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  they  may 
afterwards,  of  their  own  authority  and  without  opposition,  manage  the 
business  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  safety. 

‘  Thus,  stimulated  by  ambition  and  the  recollection  of  some  offences 
which  they  have  received  from  the  said  Cecil,  they  hope  that,  as  they 
are  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and 
are  well  regarded  by  the  people  in  comparison  with  the  others,  who  are 
almost  all  men  of  no  family  and  with  few  followers  ;  and  as  they  have  to 
do  with  a  princess  whom,  although  they  are  anxious  to  treat  her  with 
respect,  they  believe  to  be  timid,  and  afraid  of  being  deserted,  they  shall 
have  little  difliciilty  in  bringing  their  enterprise  to  its  de^ired  termina¬ 
tion.  To  facilitate  which  the  more,  they  have  thought  it  necessary,  in 
what  relates  to  the  management  of  the  state,  to  gain  over  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  without  as  yet  giving  him  any  intimation  of  their  ultimate 
design  ;  and  also,  that  one  and  all  of  them  should  show,  by  a  certain  cold- 
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ness  and  disinclination  to  be  present  at  the  council,  that  they  disapprove 
of  the  measures  there  decided  upon.  Both  these  objects  have  been 
happily  effected.  They  have,  moreover,  determined  forcibly  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  Queen  touching  her  grandeur  and  reputation,  and  the 
honour  of  her  Crown,  and  to  appeal  to  her  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  expenses  in  which  she  has  been  unnecessarily 
involved  by  Cecil  and  his  party.  They  have  worked  upon  the  people 
to  join  with  tliera  in  their  opinions,  and  are  also  in  hope  that  they  shall 
receive  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  princes. 

‘  The  success  of  their  scheme,  so  far  as  regards  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
wilt  appear  from  what  I  have  before  stated ;  and  they  assure  themselves 
that,  in  a  few  days,  they  shall  have  been  entirely  successful ;  and  that, 
shortly  afterwards,  they  shall  be  able  to  do  what  is  requisite  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad.’  —  Vol.  i. 
258-2(J0. 

Fenelon  then  relates,  that  he  had  aided  the  plot  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  ;  but  that  *  these  lords’  thought  it  best  not  to 
stir  whilst  Cecil  seemed  more  and  more  to  embroil  the  affairs  of 
England,  both  with  France  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that,  for 
that  reason,  they  were  rejoiced  at  a  recent  seizure  of  English 
merchandise  at  Rouen ;  and  he  adds  that,  although  it  would 
not  be  politic  to  irritate  Elizabeth  more  .than  had  been  done  al¬ 
ready,  yet  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  restore  the  goods  seized, 
until  he  gave  further  intelligence  respecting  the  progress  of 
events  in  England.  He  further  states,  that  ‘  these  lords  and 
‘  Ridolfy,’  had  brought  about  a  very  good  understanding  between 
himself  and  the  Spanish  ambassador;  so  that  all  international 
jealousy  would  be  laid  aside,  and  every  endeavour  made  by  both 
of  them  to  aid  the  English  plotters. 

‘  And  in  conclusion,  he  Qthe  ambassador]  mentioned  to  the  said  Ri¬ 
dolfy,  that  he  had  it  in  charge  from  the  Queen,  his  mistress,  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  this  country;  whereupon  he  [Ridolfy]  thought  it  good  that  the  said 
Queen  should  be  let  into  the  secret  of  this  conspiracy,  conjuring  her,  be¬ 
yond  all  things,  for  God’s  sake,  not  to  reveal  it  to  any  person  in  the  world ; 
for  she  will  recollect,  that  in  consequence  of  a  high  personage  in  France 
not  having  kept  the  secret  of  an  attempt  which  was  about  to  be  made  upon 
Tuscany  by  the  late  King  Henry,  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
six  gentlemen,  whom  the  Duke  of  Florence  had  executed,  and  there 
would  be  the  like  danger  in  this  country  ;  but  that,  in  a  little  while,  he 
himself,  on  his  route  to  Rome,  would  be  passing  near  the  said  Queen, 
possibly  with  credentials  and  a  commission  from  these  lords,  and  he 
would  then  give  her  an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  confer  with  her 
as  to  treating  between  the  Pope  and  her  as  to  what  would  be  necessary 
in  this  affair;  desiring,  however,  that  her  Majesty  should  authorize  the 
said  Sieur  La  Mothe,  on  behalf  of  the  King  and  herself,  to  promote  the 
scheme  and  good-will  of  the  said  lords,  and  to  give  them  assistance  when 
they  stand  iii  need  of  it.  And  the  said  Ridolfy  hopes,  that,  on  his  re- 
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torn  from  Rome,  he  shall  be  the  bearer  of  a  Papal  brief  to  this  Queen, 
which  these  lords,  being  then  in  power,  will  boldly  present  to  her,  and 
in  that  manner  will  begin  to  busy  themselves  about  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion.’ — Vol.  i.  261-2. 

The  course  and  success  of  these  conspirators,  which  answered 
but  little  to  their  expectations,  is  detailed  pretty  minutely,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  but,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  like  three  acts  of  a  tragedy ; — they  exhibit  the  parties, 
they  involve  them  in  confusion,  they  excite  our  interest,  and 
then — the  curtain  drops.  The  volumes  for  1570  and  1571,  will 
explain  the  full  extent  and  progress  of  a  conspiracy  which  en¬ 
tangled  many  of  the  noblest  men  in  England,  and  poured  out 
some  of  its  best  blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  but  at  present,  the 
information  we  receive,  although  interesting  and  im];yortant,  is 
incomplete  ;  and  to  dwell  upon  it  would  be  to  run  a  risk  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  those  mistakes,  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  conse¬ 
quent  upon  a  partial  examination  of  papers  of  this  description. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  may  profitably  consider  the 
information  which  these  volumes  give  respecting  the  persons 
in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  England  seemed  at  that  time  to 
rest. 

The  Queen  had  occupied  the  throne  for  ten  years,  and  had 
attained  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five.  Her  early  popularity — 
the  result  of  her  youth,  of  the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  of 
her  mother  and  her  own  narrow  escape,  of  her  Protestantism, 
and,  above  all,  of  her  anxious  endeavours  to  secure  ‘  golden 
*  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people’ — had  stood  the  test  of  the 
heart-burnings  consequent  upon  the  alteration  in  the  established 
faith;  of  the  want  of  success  in  the  expedition  to  France  in  1564; 
of  the  scandalous  rumours  respecting  her  intimacy  with  Leices¬ 
ter;  of  her  coquetry  in  regard  to  marriage;  and,  finally,  of  her 
indiscreet  obstinacy  as  to  the  succession.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances,  under  which  a  sovereign  possessed  of  no  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  would  have  sunk  into  comparative  disregard,  had  left  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  an  authority  not  merely  unimpaired,  but  more  closely 
riveted  upon  the  minds  of  her  subjects.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  that  which  is  more  and  more  forced  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  every  additional  piece  of  information  respecting  this 
period — her  own  commanding  ability.  The  volumes  before  us 
contain  minute  details  of  many  interviews  with  her  upon  public 
business,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  called  upon  to  express 
opinions  upon  matters  of  great  moment,  under  circumstances  in 
which  she  could  have  derived  but  little  advantage  from  previous 
conference  with  her  advisers  ;  and,  even  if  we  consent  to  take 
from  her  conduct  every  atom  of  apparent  sincerity,  and  allow 
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that  she  was  a  mere  actor,  we  must  still  conceHe  that  she  played 
her  part  admirably.  Or,  if  we  could  suppose  that  it  was  use 
which  enabled  her  to  discuss  questions  of  policy  with  the  mo»t 
experienced,  and  that  it  was  irritability  of  temper  which  instinc¬ 
tively  aroused  her  to  resent  every  tiling  calculated  to  lessen  her 
importance  ;  still,  when  we  observe  how  cleverly  she  could  fence 
with  objections  which  she  either  could  not  or  did  not  choose  to 
answer,  and  mark  the  policy  which  overruled  even  the  very 
‘  whirlwind  of  her  passion,’  we  cannot  but  reiterate  that  she 
played  her  part  most  admirably'. 

Much  of  her  influence  upon  those  around  her  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  skill  with  which  she  could  express  herself.  She  often 
wrote  confusedly — a  common  fault  with  crafty  people — but,  in 
speaking,  her  sentences  were  singularly  terse  and  forcible.  Few 
sovereigns  have  said  more  sharp  and  witty  things ;  and  even, 
when  speaking  in  French,  there  was  a  vigour  and  fire  in  her 
lan>/uage,  a  boldness  of  expression,  and  a  seeming  scorn  and 
defiance  of  her  enemies,  which  are  certainly  very  striking  ;  and, 
considering  her  position,  may  easily  be  conceived  capable  of 
producing  a  wonderful  efl'ect.  *  I  am  of  the  race  of  the  lion,’ 
she  said  to  Fenclon  upon  his  first  interview,  ‘  soon  tamed  if 

*  kindly  used,  and  as  easily  roused  if  provokerl.’  When 

told  that  some  of  her  subjects  had  been  taken  fighting  in  France 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Huguenots,  and  had  been  instantly  sent  to 
the  gallows,  she  quickly  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not  the  act  of 
soldiers,  but  of  butchers,  and  that  she  would  be  revenged. 
When  sharply  urged,  with  reference  to  her  treatment  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  she  replied,  that,  although  accountable  to 
no  one,  she  would  justify  her  conduct  towards  Mary  in  such 
sort,  that  all  other  princes  should  know  that  she  had  no 
cause  to  blush — would  to  God  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots !  ‘  1  have  tried  to  be  a  mother  to  the  Queen 

‘of  Scots,’  she  said  at  another  time,  ‘and,  in  return,  she 
‘  has  formed  conspiracies  against  me  even  in  my  own  king- 
‘  dum  :  she  who  ill-u^es  a  mother,  deserves  a  stepdame.’  ‘  And 

*  then,’  continues  Fenelon,  ‘calling  round  her  those  of  her  council, 

*  and  the  Bishop  of  Ho>s,  she  repeated  to  them  in  French  the 
‘  greater  part  of  what  1  had  said  to  her,  and  the  answer  she  had 

*  given  me  ;  and,  recapitulating  in  English  certain  grave  charges 
‘  against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  she  threatened  to  cut  ofl'  the  heads 
‘  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  amongst  them,’  (ii.  169.) 

None  of  her  peculiarities  evidenced  her  descent  from  Henry 
VI 1 1,  more  strikingly,  than  the  ^  grosses  parolles*  (ii.  236)  with 
which  she  daunted  many  a  ‘  malapert  orator  ;’  although,  when  it 
suited  her  purpose,  she  could  moderate  her  speech  in  a  manner  to 
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which  Henry  could  seldom  tame  down  his  imperious  temper. 
F^iielon  details,  w’ith  a  satisfaction  which  almost  borders  upon 
simplicity,  her  gross  flattery  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose 
exploits  against  the  Huguenots  she  compared  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Alexsinder  the  Great,  (ii.  41;)  and,  at  another  time, 
infurms  the  King  that  Elizabeth  had  spoken  to  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  Majesty’s  age,  height,  comeliness,  and  address,  and 
very  emphatically  respecting  his  good  qualities,  and  those  of 
his  brother ;  ‘  all  which,’  the  ambassador  continues,  ‘  1  cor- 
‘  dially  confirmed  adding,  ‘  it  would  be  tediuus  to  relate  in  a 
‘  letter  all  our  conversation,  but  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  with 
(  what  delight  she  seemed  to  continue  it,’  (ii.  7^-'4.) 

The  secret  of  this  ‘  delight’  is  explained  in  another  memoir, 
and  contained  matters  too  important  to  be  committed  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  despatch.  It  is  equally  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sincerity  of  Elizabeth’s  purposes  of  marriage,  and  the  skill  with 
which  she  could  manage  a  negotiation. 

<  Two  months  ago,  certain  Lords  of  the  Council  in  this  country  inti¬ 
mated  to  me  that  the  Queen  of  England,  finding  herself  urged  by  her 
tuhjects  to  settle  the  differences  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  put  an 
tnd  to  their  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  also 
tollring  the  affairs  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to  an  i8>ue  ;  to  declare  her 
successor;  to  re>estuhlish  their  commerce  ;  and,  finally,  to  repress  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  Ireland,  lest  she  should  find  it  spread  more  widely  if  not 
fuickly  attended  to ;  the  said  Queen,  in  order  to  extricate  herself  from 
these  great  difficulties,  had  thought  of  putting  forward  some  proposal 
for  her  marriage  with  the  King  [of  France,3  or  otherwise  with  the  King 
of  Spain,  whereof  it  was  likely  I  might  shortly  hear  talk  ;  but  1  was 
cautioned  not  to  believe  any  thing  about  it,  for  her  object  was  merely  to 
amuse  the  world  and  gain  time. 

*  And,  on  the  :28th  of  lust  month  (June  1569),  in  an  audience  that  I 
had  with  the  said  Queen,  after  the  clo>e  of  the  business,  she  asked  me 
whether  the  news  that  was  abroad  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  the 
Emperor's  second  daughter,  and  that  of  the  eldest  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  were  true :  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
that  1  had  not  heard  a  single  word  upon  the  subject  from  France.  But 
that,  liefore  I  left  home,  1  knew  there  had  been  talk  of  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  for  the  King;  and  that,  if  he  had  fixed  his  affection  upon  her,  he 
Would  but  ill  brook  any  change,  adding,  that  1  imagined  that  where  he 
then  was,  they  talked  of  a  matter  very  different  to  marriage.  Which  1 
Was  the  more  induced  to  say,  knowing  how  jealous  she  is  when  she 
bears  of  any  close  alliance  between  their  most  Christian  and  Catholic 
majesties. 

‘  She  replied,  that  she  had  been  told  that  the  treaty  was  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  it  was  as  good  as  concluded,  adding,  that  the  King  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  were  no^  so  well  grown,  and  so  strong,  and  in  such  excellent 
health  and  aptness,  that  there  was  no  danger  in  their  marrying,  and  that 
in  exercises  of  arms,  and  sitting  a  horse,  the  King  already  resembled  the 
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late  King,  his  father,  who  had  been  the  most  active  prince  of  his  time, 
and  Monsieur  had  changed  the  amusements  of  the  court  for  other  more 
brave  and  arduous  enterprises,  in  which  he  was  marvellously  well  sp6> 
ken  of. 

*  1  said  every  thing  in  my  power  in  confirmation  of  her  pleasant  dis¬ 
course,  and  in  praise  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  ;  and  she  replied  by 
remarking,  that  the  Princess  of  Portugal  had,  at  one  time,  been  spoken 
of  as  a  match,  at  first  for  the  King  and  afterwards  for  Monsieur,  and 
that,  in  comparison  with  her,  she  herself  could  not  yet  be  thought  too 
old.  « 

‘  I  told  her,  that,  in  truth,  every  body  was  amazed  that  she  did  so 
great  wrong  to  the  noble  qualities  with  which  God  had  endowed  her — 
beauty,  knowledge,  virtue,  and  grandeur  of  estate — as  not  to  leave  a  fair 
posterity  to  succeed  to  them.  That  no  one  could  think  it  wrong  of  her 
to  turn  her  thoughts  that  way,  since  God  had  put  the  choice  into  her 
own  power,  for  there  was  not  a  prince  who  would  not  consider  himself 
fortunate  to  be  selected  ;  and  also,  that  I  verily  believed  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  make  the  first  advance  herself,  since,  for  the  future,  no  one 
would  be  so  bold  as  offer  himself ;  but  that  I  could  truly  say,  that  for  a 
good  and  proper  choice,  I  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  person 
litter  or  more  desirable,  in  all  Christendom,  for  princesses  to  marry, 
than  the  three  princes  of  France,  sons  of  King  Henry — the  eldest  of 
whom  was  a  most  worthy  King,  true  successor  to  his  father ;  the  second 
so  right  royal  that  he  needed  nothing  but  a  crown  ;  and  the  third  would 
no  doubt  follow  the  example  of  his  elder  brothers. 

<  She  replied,  that  the  King  would  not  have  her  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  exhibit,  on  an  entry  into  Paris,  a  Queen  for  his  wife  who 
looked  so  old  as  she  did ;  and  that  she  was  no  longer  of  an  age  to  quit 
her  country,  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  did,  when  she  was  taken  to  France 
in  her  youth. 

‘  I  said,  that  whenever  such,  or  any  similar  marriage  should  take  place, 
then  would  commence  the  most  illustrious  lineage  that  had  existed  in 
the  world  for  a  thousand  years,  by  the  union  of  the  two  most  noble  and 
ancient  crowns  in  Christendom  ;  and  that  it  seemed  somewhat  contra¬ 
dictory  that  she,  who  formerly  complained  of  the  age  of  the  King,  should 
now  find  fault  with  her  own.  But  that,  whilst  she,  on  her  part,  had 
taken  such  good  heed  of  time,  that  she  retained  her  beauty  unimpaired, 
the  King  and  Monsieur,  on  theirs,  had  so  well  improved  their  years,  that 
they  had  acquired  beauty,  and  strength,  and  the  stature  of  full-grown 
men ;  and  that  the  said  Queen  ought  to  feel  proud  to  make  her  entry 
into  Paris,  for  there  she  would  be  more  honoured,  and  welcomed,  and 
blessed,  of  that  good  and  great  people,  and  of  the  whole  noblesse  of 
France,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  the  thought 
of  crossing  the  sea  w'as  disagreeable  to  her,  any  one  would  undertake 
that  the  voyage  might  be  made  so  delightful  to  her,  that  she  should  there¬ 
in  have  great  pleasure  and  contentment. 

‘  ‘  I  do  not  know,’  said  she,  ‘  whether  the  Queen  would  be  agreeable; 
for,  perhaps,  she  would  like  a  daughter-in-law  so  young  that  she  might 
do  what  she  pleased  with  her.’ — ‘  1  know/  I  replied,  *  that  the  Queen  is 
so  benignant,  and  of  so  kind  and  generous  a  disposition,  that  nothing  in 
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the  world  would  be  more  agreeable  to  both  of  you  than  to  be  in  each 
other's  company,  and  to  please  one  another :  witness  the  honour  and  re* 
spect  she  has  always  paid  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  still  pays  her.’ 
Vol.ii.  115-119. 

Leicester,  to  whose  influence  over  the  Queen  her  disregard 
of  matrimony  has  been  attributed,  appears  in  these  pages, 
as  indeed  every  where  else,  to  little  advantage.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Fenelon’s  embassy,  he  was  a  cordial  supporter 
of  Cecil.  Seduced  by  the  cheap  honour  of  a  letter  from 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Queen- Mother,  he  most  impro¬ 
perly  communicated  to  the  ambassador  the  opinion  of  the 
Queen  and  the  council  upon  the  momentous  subject  of  peace 
or  war  with  France ; — represented  his  royal  mistress  as  timid, 
desirous  of  shunning  annoyance  and  expense ; — and  pledged 
himself  to  use  his  endeavours  to  keep  her  in  the  mind  for 
peace.  At  another  time,  he  communicated  with  the  ambassador 
upon  business  of  state  in  a  manner  so  confidential,  as  to  leave  an 
impression  that  what  he  said  was  the  private  determination  of  the 
Queen ;  and  afterwards,  at  a  dinner  at  the  ambassador’s,  that 
experienced  intriguer,  ‘  by  a  conversation  very  wide  from  the 
*  mark,  drew  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  first,  that  although  the 
‘  Queen,  his  mistress,  is  grieived  to  see  those  of  her  religion  ill 
'  used  and  murdered  in  France,  yet  nevertheless,  being  a  queen, 

‘  as  she  is,  and  having  subjects  oLmany  different  opinions,  she  will 
‘  not  interpose  in  a  quarrel  between  you  and  your  subjects,  and 
‘  that  he  could  assure  me,  as  a' man  of  honour,  that  she  will  not 
‘declare  war  against  you,  if  she  is  not  very  much  provoked; 

‘  secondly,  that  although  she  has  great  confidence  in  the  friend- 
‘  ship  of  the  Catholic  King,  yet  she  is  so  offended  with  the  Duke 
‘  of  Alva,  and  thinks  him  so  cruel,  and  so  proud,  and  the  Spaniards 
‘  so  intolerant,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  she  would  not  do  to 
‘  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  Low  Countries,’  (i.  294.) 
A  councillor  who  thought  so  lightly  of  his  duty  as  to  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  thus  sifted,  was  a  fit  mark  for  intriguers ;  and  we  learn, 
without  surprise,  how  easily  he  was  entrapped  into  the  Ridolfy 
conspiracy.  Too  frivolous,  and  too  much  in  the  Queen’s  confi¬ 
dence,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  full  intentions  of  the  plotters,  he 
joined  them  heart  and  hand  in  their  endeavour  to  unseat  Cecil. 
When  they  pretended  illness,  and  absented  themselves  from 
the  council  board,  Leicester  had  a  slight  cold;  and  when  an 
opportunity  offered  for  communicating  their  opinions  to  the 
Queen,  it  was  Leicester  who  put  himself  forward  as  their  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  characteristic. 

It  was  Ash- Wednesday,  and,  a  little  before  supper- time,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Cecil,  happened  to  meet  in 
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the  Queen’s  presence.  Her  Majesty  led  the  conversation  to 
public  affairs,  and  expressed  her  regret  that  a  council  had  not 
neen  held  to  detertnine  some  pressing  matters.  Leicester,  with 
great  humility,  and  after  many  strong  expressions  of  obligation 
and  attachment,  informed  her  Majesty  that  Cecil’s  course  of 
policy  was  so  unpopular,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  seceding 
memDers  of  the  council,  so  impolitic,  that,  unless  some  changes 
were  effected,  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  obnoxious  minister.  The  Queen  listened  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and,  when  he  had  concluded,  poured  upon  him  a  torrent 
of  *  grosses  parolles,’  the  mildest,  probably,  of  which  was  a 
threat  of  the  Tower.  Norfolk,  talking  at  the  Queen,  commented 
Upon  her  reply,  declaring  to  Northampton,  that  Leicester  should 
not  go  to  the  Tower  alone ;  and  Northampton,  with  equal  in¬ 
decorum,  professed  his  willingness  to  follow  Norfolk  in  any 
thing.  The  interview  terminated  in  anger,  but  had  most  im¬ 
portant  results.  The  Queen’s  firmness,  which  was  Cecil’s  ‘  tower 

*  of  strength,’  excited  a  rash  anger  in  Norfolk  and  his  friends,  but 
it  shook  the  constancy  of  the  false  and  fickle  Leicester.  He  still, 
indeed,  continued  to  act  with  the  conspirators,  and  encouraged 
Norfolk  in  his  design  of  marrying  Mary ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
ladies  about  the  court,  ‘  who,’  as  Camden  says,  ‘  are  very  quick 

*  in  smelling  out  love  matters,’  bring  to  the  ear  of  Elizabeth 
some  tidings  of  this  design,  than  Leicester  was  suddenly  taken 
ill,  ‘  or,’  as  the  same  historian  remarks,  ‘  he  feigned  to  be  so 
and,  upon  the  Queen’s  visiting  him,  with  many  tears  and  groans 
he  revealed  the  whole  matter  from  the  beginning,  and  threw 
himself  upon  her  clemency  for  pardon.* 

Nothing  but  the  favour  of  the  imperious  Queen  could  have 
kept  a  man  so  unstable  and  worthless  in  the  foremost  rank  of  her 
courtiers ;  and  in  what  precise  degree  that  favour  was  lavished 
upon  him,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute.  The  Roman 
Catholic  historians  assert,  with  evident  delight,  that  Elizabeth 
yielded  every  thing  to  her  handsome  favourite ;  and  even  those 
who  think  her  conduct  guiltless  in  act,  are  driven  to  shelter  it 
under  the  plea,  that  ‘  women  may  be  touched  who  will  not  be 
‘  subdued ;  and  many  pass  their  lives  on  the  brink  of  weaknesses 
‘  intow'hich  they  never  fall.’f  We  will  not  enter  upon  this  deli¬ 
cate  and  ungrateful  question  ;  but  shall  merely  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  following  singular  memoir  : — 

‘  The  chief  persons  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  Queen  will  never  marry,  and  that,  when  she  makes  any  pro* 
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■  ^sbIs  with  that  view,  it  is  merely  to  amuse  the  world,  and  prevent  her 
subjects  from  urging  her  to  declare  her  successor.’ 

Then,  after  referring  to  some  representations  recently  made 
to  her  by  Parliament,  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  treaty  for  a 
I  marriage  with  the  Archduke,  it  proceeds  as  follows  : _ 

‘  A  little  while  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  being  desirous  of  un¬ 
derstanding  what  there  was  between  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  if  he  was  the  occasion  of  her  rejecting  all  other  matches,  per¬ 
suaded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  the  principal  and  most  powerful  per¬ 
son  in  the  kingdom,  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  that  the  duty  he  owed  to 
the  Queen,  his  mistress,  and  to  her  crown,  as  her  vassal  and  councillor, 
and  also  his  friendship  for  Leicester,  induced  him  to  represent  to  him 
4hat,  if  matters  were  in  such  state  between  the  Queen  and  him,  that  he 
bad  good  hope  of  marrying  her,  he  should  say  so  openly,  and  take  his 
measures  in  a  proper  manner,  and  such  as  w’as  becoming  and  conform- 
I  able  to  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  such  a  marriage ;  and  that,  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  promise  to  aid  him  as  far  as  he  could ;  but,  if  there 
was  no  such  intention,  he  advised  him  to  desist  in  future  from  the  famili¬ 
arity  and  too  great  intimacy  which  then  existed  between  them,  and  to 
content  himself  with  being  master  of  the  horse,  and,  having  greater  pre¬ 
ferment  than  any  body  else,  without  making  any  attempt,  either  upon  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  or  of  their  mistress  ;  for  he  would  tell  him  irankly, 
that  neither  peers  nor  people  would  submit  to  it. 

‘  And  he  accused  him,  that,  having  the  entree,  as  he  has,  into  the 
Queen’s  bedchamber  when  she  is  a-bed,  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  hand 
her  her  chemise  in  place  of  her  lady  in  waiting,  and  had  dared  to  kiss 
her  without  being  thereto  invited. 

‘  To  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  replied,  that  he  thanked  him,  and 
considered  himself  beyond  measure  obliged  to  him  for  his  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  in  truth,  the  Queen  had  given  him  some  tokens  of  affec¬ 
tion,  which  had  encouraged  him  to  think  of  marrying  her,  and  also  to 
venture  upon  some  chaste  familiarities  with  her ;  wherefore  the  Duke, 
by  the  offer  he  had  made  him  of  aiding  him  in  his  enterprise,  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  greatest  of  all  possible  obligations ;  but  he  begged 
him  to  give  him  time  to  bring  it  about ;  and,  if  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
effect  his  object,  he  promised  to  withdraw  immediately;  and  that,  whatever 
canne  of  it,  he  had  the  same  respect  for  the  Queen’s  honour  and  that  of 
the  crown,  which  a  faithful  vassal  and  councillor  ought  to  have,  and  that, 
.ander  all  circumstances,  he  would  guard  it  as  carefully  as  his  life. 

‘  Some  days  afterwards,  the  Queen,  being  urged  to  disclose  her  inten¬ 
tion,  she  replied,  peremptorily,  that  she  had  no  design  to  marry  the  said 
Earl  of  Leicester;  wherefore,  since  that  time,  they  have  both  comp  jrted 
themselves  more  modestly,  and  he  has  given  up  the  great  expences, 
which,  with  a  view  to  that  result,  he  had  for  a  long  time  incurred.’— 
Volii.  119-122. 

Of  Norfolk,  whose  name  is  brought  before  us  in  this  extract, 
we  have  in  these  volumes  many  particulars,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  despatches  for  the  two  succeeding  years,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  judge  more  truly  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
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his  decapitation  than  we  can  now  do,  even  from  Mr  Jardine’s 
lucid  narrative.*  Supposed  to  be  embued  with  that  Protestant 
feeling  which  the  son  of  the  accomplished  Surrey  might  well  be 
thought  to  have  inherited,  and  which  was  fostered  by  the  tuition 
of  Fox,  the  martyrologist ;  in  high  favour  with  Elizabeth — evi. 
denced  by  her  nominating  him  as  the  first  of  the  two  noblemen 
whom  the  French  King  invested  with  the  order  of  Saint  Michael 
in  her  stead ;  possessed  of  a  princely  estate,  great  part  of  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  church ;  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
peerage,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  this 
nobleman  might  be  thought  to  be  more  than  triply  guarded  against 
the  contagion  of  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Papal  supremacy; 
and  yet  it  may  be  seen  bow  soon  he  fell  into  the  snare.  Imagin* 
ation  of  the  smiles  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  for  he  never  saw  her, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  share  in  a  crown,  the  possessor  of  which, 
upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  might 

*  Twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry,’ 

were  sufficient  to  convert  all  his  protections  into  snares.  Once 
entered  into  the  plot,  with  the  warmth  of  a  new  convert  he 
disregarded  all  considerations  in  comparison  with  the  one  last 
admitted  into  his  thoughts.  Although  a  privy  councillor, 
he  revealed  the  secrets  of  his  mistress  to  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain;  plotted  to  render  the  determinations  of 
her  council  abortive;  knowingly  proposed  a  secret  but  accre¬ 
dited  agent  of  the  Pope — Elizabeth’s  bitter  enemy — to  be  sent 
to  Flanders  as  her  confidential  envoy  ;  urged  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  to  send  troops  into  Scotland  to  oppose  the  party 
supported  by  Elizabeth ;  and,  with  a  selfishness  equally  in¬ 
compatible  with  loyalty  and  patriotism,  considered  little  more 
than  the  gratification  of  the  newly-conceived,  designs  for  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement.  These  facts  greatly  lessen  our  com¬ 
passion  for  his  fate.  After  all  his  secret  plotting  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Roman  Catholicism,  he  declared,  upon  his  trial,  that  he 
would  be  ‘  torn  with  wild  horses  ’  rather  than  forsake  his  Pro¬ 
testant  faith ;  and,  after  deliberately  professing  his  belief  in  the 
sufiBciency  of  the  proofs  of  Mary’s  guilt,  he  sought  to  lay  his 
head  upon  her  pillow  for  no  better  reason  than  the  mere  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  beggarly  ambition. 

If  we  turn  from  the  haughtiness  of  Elizabeth,  the  perfidy  of 
Leicester,  and  the  vanity  of  Norfolk,  to  the  Queen’s  chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  Cecil,  the  transition  is  extraordinary.  He  was  no  dealer 
in  sharp  sayings ;  not  one  who  lightly  esteemed  his  word,  and 
gave  and  withdrew  it  as  convenience  prompted  ;  not  capable  of 


*  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. • 
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being  diverted  from  his  ‘  right-onward  course’  by  the  fumes  of 
passion,  or  the  allurements  of  any  private  consideration.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  policy  at  particular  periods  of  his 
government,  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that,  as  a  man,  he  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  singular  degree,  and  in  no  less  singular  a  combination, 
all  the  noble  qualities  which  a  minister  of  this  country  should  pos¬ 
sess.  Full,  in  private  life,  of  an  unrestrainable,  an  overflowing 
benevolence  ;  in  public  be  was  quiet  almost  to  coldness,  still  al¬ 
most  to  taciturnity.  No  minister  ever  governed  more  certainly, 
no  one’s  government  was  ever  less  felt.  ‘  Steady,  steady,’ — the 
saying  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  adopted  from  the  directions 
of  a  skipper  to  his  steersman,  is  at  once  a  description  of  his  con¬ 
duct  and  his  policy.  One  of  his  own  phrases,  often  in  his  mouth 
at  council,  ‘  let  us  stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
•  sooner,’  has  much  the  same  meaning  ;  and  his  constant  practice 
of  putting  upon  paper  the  reasons  for  and  against  every  impor¬ 
tant  public  measure,  and  his  preference  of  written  to  verbal 
communications  upon  matters  of  business,  are  examples  at  once 
of  his  caution  and  his  mode  of  acting  upon  his  principles.  His 
practice  in  the  last  particular,  which  modern  usage  has  retained 
and  approved,  occasioned  some  sneers  from  the  lively  French¬ 
man,  who,  no  doubt,  found  himself  deprived  of  opportunities  of 
display,  by  communicating  *  par  escript,  a  la  fa9on  de  M.  Cecille,’ 
(ii.  25.) 

In  the  work  before  us  are  accounts  of  three  attempts  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  dismissal  of  Cecil  from  the  government ;  every  one  of 
which  was  defeated  without  his  own  open  interference.  The 
first  arose  out  of  a  seizure  in  England  of  certain  Spanish  trea¬ 
sure,  which  occasioned  an  embargo  to  be  laid  upon  English  goods 
at  Antwerp.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  in  secret  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Norfolk  party,  inflamed  their  minds  respect¬ 
ing  the  injustice  of  this  step ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  fomented 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to 
believe  in  the  impropriety  of  a  measure  which  interrupted  their 
trade  with  Antwerp — then  the  great  emporium  of  English  com¬ 
merce.  A  secret  meeting  of  the  lords-conspirators  was  held  at 
Nonsuch,  and  it  was  determined  to  procure  Cecil  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  in  the  expectation  that,  once  in  prison,  there  would  be  no 
difificulty  in  framing  accusations  against  him.  Camden  relates 
the  result.  The  Queen,  ‘  by  whose  information,’  he  says,  ‘  I 
‘  know  not,  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  design.  In  the  very  nick 
‘  of  time  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  council,  and  restrained 
‘  the  conspirators  by  her  frown.’ — (Camd.  Annal.  1569.)  The 
second  attempt  was  made  by  Leicester,  in  the  interview  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  1569,  and  again,  as  we  have  seen,  Elizabeth  dis¬ 
persed  the  cloud.  The  perfidy  of  Leicester  disconcerted  the 
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third  attempt  before  it  could  be  brought  to  bear.  A  fourth  re* 
mained  behind,  but  it  does  not  come  within  the  volumes  before 
us.  Thus  harassed  and  vexed  by  personal  and  factious  opposi* 
tion  ;  the  determinations  of  the  council  frustrated  by  intriguers 
who  privately  communicated  with  the  Queen’s  enemies ;  the 
people  inflamed  by  lordly  agitators ;  ancient  religious  preposses* 
sions  fanned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
was  anxious  to  dismiss  Cecil,  because  he  believed  him  to  be  ‘  the 
‘  greatest  heretic  in  the  world,  and  the  strongest  adversary  to  the 
*  Catholic  religion,’  (i.  69  ;)  and  on  the  other  by  the  Papal 
agent,  who  had  at  his  command  that  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
good  things,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  of  which  St  Peter 
holds  the  keys  ; — the  secretary  pursued  his  own  quiet  and  deter* 
mined  course.  Protestant  as  he  was,  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot 
with  those  headstrong  zealots  who  exaggerated  the  successes  of 
the  Huguenots  (i.  21),  and  would  have  hurried  the  Queen  into 
a  war  with  France;  nor  with  that  extreme  High  Church  party 
which  sought  to  enforce  strong  measures  against  the  Puritans; 
and  this  is  an  apt  example  of  his  general  policy.  In  all  things, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  he  stood  between  the  contending  fac¬ 
tions  like  *a  daysman  who  laid  his  hands  upon  them  botli.’ 
When  commerce  with  Antwerp  w’as  interrupted,  he  assisted 
English  enterprise  into  new  channels ;  opening  up  a  valuable 
communication  with  Hamburg,  and  practically  proving  the  futi¬ 
lity  of  the  scheme  of  continental  blockade  proposed  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ambassador,  by  way  of  starving  England  into  a  reconciliatioa 
with  Rome.  The  present  volumes  contain  many  particulars 
respecting  this  event,  so  interesting  in  the  history  of  commerce, 
but  which  was  rather  an  exception  to  Cecil’s  general  policy.  He 
was  never  fertile  in  expedients,  or  peculiarly  skilful  in  attack, 
but  no  man  ever  possessed  more  of  the  courage  necessary  for 
defence.  The  Hamburg  voyage  was  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  Cecil’s  great  assistant  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
finance. 

We  had  marked  for  extract  various  passages  relating  to  the 
cession  of  the  rights  of  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne, 
alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  some 
others  relating  to  the  northern  rebellion,  in  1569,  but  we  must 
draw  to  a  close,  by  shortly  stating  their  contents. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mary  was  charged  with  having  made 
such  a  cession  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  justly  considering  that  an  act  of  that  kind  might  exercise 
a  very  important  influence  over  her  claim  as  heiress-presumptive 
to  the  throne,  called  for  an  explanation.  The  fact  was  indig* 
nantly  denied,  and  some  persons,  both  at  the  time  and  since, 
have  chiurged  Cecil  with  having  put  the  rumour  in  circulation, 
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I  ' 

i  in  order  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  Mary’s  affairs.  Mary  herself, 
the  King  of  France,  the  Queen-Mother,  the  .Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
various  other  persons,  made  solemn  written  declarations  that  no 
i '  such  cession  had  been  executed.  It  now  appears,  by  tlie  docu- 

Iments  here  first  brought  to  light,  that  a  cession  was  executed ; 
but  that  it  was  to  Henry  11.,  the  King  of  France,  and  his 
successors,  and  not  to  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou. — 
(Vol.  i.  423-435). 

The  scheme  of  the  northern  rebels,  in  1569,  was  to  release 
I  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  march  to  London,  and  re-establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  is  here  confidently  stated,  that  they 
I  were  encouraged  by  a  written  promise  of  assistance  in  money, 
i  men,  and  arms,  from  Flanders ;  and  that  Northumberland  bad 
,  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  that  eff'ect,  which  he 

'  always  carried  about  his  person.  Once  in  the  field,  at  an 

.  ezpence  to  Northumberland  alone  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
they  appealed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  perform  his  promise, 
when,  to  their  astonishment,  he  drew  back,  complained  of. want 
of  express  authority,  and  talked  of  conditions ;  one  of  which  was, 
that  Mary  should  relinquish  her  engagement) 'With  Norfolk,  and 
B  marry  Don  John.  Such  a  marriage  would  have  thrown  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  English  throne  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  was, 
therefore,  strongly  opposed  by  France.  The  delay  consequent 
!  upon  this  breach  of  promise  was  fatal.  The  endeavour  to  release 
Mary  failed ;  difficulty  produced  dissension ;  and  the  fire  which 
had  blazed  brightly  for  a  moment,  suddenly  expired. 

The  importance  of  this  publication  leads  us  strongly  to  hope 
that  it  will  meet  with  such  success  as  will  ensure  its  farther  and 
i  speedy  prosecution.  Considered  in  a  proper  historical  spirit,  and 
compared  with  the  other  authorities  for  the  same  period,  it  will 
be  found  to  contmn  information  both  new  and  important. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  ;  or^  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain^  Native  and  Foreign,  Hardy  and 
Half-hardy,  Pictorially  and  Botanically  delineated,  and  Scien¬ 
tifically  and  properly  described.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
8  volumes  8vo.  London :  1838. 

"JV/Tr  Loudon  is  well  known  to  practical  cultivators  as  the 
Editor  of  the  ‘  Gardener’s  Magazine,’  and  as  the  com¬ 
piler  of  several  useful  Encyclopaedias.  *  He  has  now  presented 
us  with  another  work,  which  must  have  cost  him  far  more  labour 
than  any  of  his  former  publications.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination,  affords  no  inconsiderable 
testimony  of  the  interest  which  must  prevail  on  the  subject  of 
Planting  ;  for  no  one,  with  Mr  Loudon’s  experience,  would  have 
engaged  in  an  undertaking  so  laborious  and  expensive,  unless 
he  had  felt  tolerably  confident  of  receiving  something  like  an 
adequate  return  for  conducting,  during  four  years,  a  publication 
which  must  have  required  an  outlay  of  little  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  It  consists  of  four  volumes  of  letterpress,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  excellent  wood- 
cuts;  and  four  volumes  of  plates,  consisting  of  above  four 
hundred  engravings  on  wood.  In  a  word,  we  consider  the  ‘  Ar- 
*  boretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,'  as  a  publication  of  the  high¬ 
est  value  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  every  person  interested  in  the  important  subject 
of  Planting,  whether  as  an  amateur  or  in  a  professional  capacity, 
to  possess  and  consult. 

Although  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  work,  assumes  a  systematic  and  scientific  form,  it 
must  not  be  considered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  contribution  to 
the  science  of  botany,  as  an  attempt  to  popularize  a  part  or  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  science  for  the  information  of  landed  proprietors, 
country  gentlemen,  and  landscape  gardeners.  We  do  not  shy 
this  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  its  scientific  details,  for  with 
these  we  have  no  fault  to  find and,  moreover,  we  are  here  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  number  of  facts  which  will  materially  assist  the 
botanist  in  settling  several  doubtful  and  disputed  points.  But 
the  professed  object  of  the  more  strictly  scientific  portion  of  the 


*  Viz.  the  *  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening,’  the  *  Encyclopaedia  of 
Agricultare/  and  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants.’ 
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work  is,  to  instruct  those  who  are  not  botanists,  but  who  may 
wish  to  be  informed  on  every  topic  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  subject  of  planting. .  In  the  execution  of  this  object  he  has 
agreeably  relieved  the  ordinary  dulness  of  mere  technical  details, 
by  interspersing  numerous  anecdotes,  and  by  accounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  to  which  each  plant  is  put ;  and,  in  short,  by  explaining 
whatever  may  seem  connected  with  the  particular  species  which 
happens  to  be  the  subject  of  description.  The  point  in  which 
we  consider  Mr  Loudon’s  undertaking  to  bear  more  directly 
on  systematic  botany,  is  where  he  has  reduced  several  forms  of 
trees,  hitherto  considered  as  distinct  species,  to  the  condition  of 
varieties  only.  The  systematic  botanist,  ever  attentive  to  minute 
differences,  acquires  so  nice  a  tact  in  detecting  distinctions,  that 
he  is  very  apt  to  neglect  resemblances  ;  and  it  often  needs  a 
greater  practical  acquaintance  with  living  specimens  than  many 
botanists  enjoy,  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  very  distinct  forms 
which  are  so  easily  discriminated  by  a  multitude  of  characters, 
are,  after  all,  no  more  than  varieties  of  one  species ;  some  of  them, 
possibly,  the  offspring  of  one  and  the  same  individual.  Mr  Lou¬ 
don’s  researches  have  eminently  qualified  him  for  forming  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  with  respect  to  the  specific  distinctions  of  trees  and 
shrubs ; — forms  of  plants  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  than  on  any  other,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  which  must  elapse  before  they  arrive  at  full  maturity. 

Of  the  importance  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  we  shall  say 
but  little ;  our  design  being  rather  to  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed.  Turning  to  the  ‘  Sylva’  of  Evelyn, 
justly  considered  as  the  first  person  who  gave  a  strong  impulse 
to  planting  in  this  kingdom,  we  see  at  once  the  vast  stride  which 
has  been  made  in  introducing  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  since  his 
time.  But  the  work  of  our  author  can  hardly  be  compared  with 
that  of  Evelyn.  The  latter  was  strenuously  endeavouring  to 
originate  a  love  for  planting  amongst  the  landed  proprietors 
of  his  day,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  ignorant  of  all 
that  related  to  the  subject ;  whilst  the  former  is  here  attempting 
to  meet  the  demand  for  that  higher  information,  which  a  more 
perfect  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  long  since 
created.  Evelyn  will  always  be  read  with  delight,  even  where 
information  on  the  craft  of  planting  is  not  the  immediate  object 
of  the  reader.  His  happy  illustrations  of  various  passages  in  the 
classics — his  quaint  allusions — his  fondness  for  his  pursuit — all 
serve  to  confer  on  'his  work  a  charm  which  makes  it  generally 
interesting.  But  no  one  would  take  up  Mr  Loudon’s  work 
with  the  intention  of  reading  it  continuously.  Still,  it  is  every 
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where  interspersed  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  picturesque 
details,  which,  if  not  strictly  accordant  to  its  professed  object, 
afford  much  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

Evelyn,  in  his  honest  zeal,  commences  with  the  following  ap- 
peal  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  countrymen: — ‘  Since  there 
‘  is  nothing  which  seems  more  fatally  to  threaten  a  weakening,  if 
‘  not  a  dissolution,  of  the  strength  of  this  famous  and  flourishing 
‘  nation,  than  the  sensible  and  notorious  decay  of  her  wooden 
‘  walls,  when,  either  through  time,  negligence,  or  other  accU 

*  dent,  the  present  navy  shall  be  worn  out  and  impaired,  it  hag 
‘  been  a  very  worthy  and  seasonable  advertisement  in  the  honour* 

‘  able  the  principal  officers  and  commissioners,  that  they  have 
‘  lately  suggested  to  this  illustrious  society  for  the  timely  pre- 
‘  vention  and  redress  of  this  intolerable  defect.  For  it  hag 
‘  not  been  the  late  increase  of  shipping  alone,  the  multiplication 

*  of  glass-works,  iron  furnaces,  and  the  like,  from  whence  thii 

*  impolitic  diminution  of  our  timber  has  proceeded — but  from  th« 

‘  disproportionate  spreading  of  tillage,  caused  through  that  pro- 

*  digious  havoc  made  by  such  as,  lately  professing  themselveg 

*  against  root  and  branch  (either  to  be  reimbursed  their  holy 
‘  purchases,  or  for  some  other  sordid  respect),  were  tempted  nrt 
‘  only  to  fell  and  cut  down,  but  utterly  to  extirpate,  demolish, 

‘  raze,  as  it  were,  all  those  many  goodly  woods  and  forests  which. 

*  our  more  prudent  ancestors  left  standing  for  the  ornament  and 
‘  service  of  their  country.  And  this  devastation  has  now  be- 
‘  come  so  epidemical,  that  unless  some  favourable  expedient 

*  offer  itself,  and  may  be  seriously  and  speedily  resolved  upon 

*  for  a  future  store,  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  considerable 

*  bulwarks  of  this  nation  will,  within  a  short  time,  be  totally 

*  wanting  to  it.’ 

We  are  approaching  the  termination  of  a  second  century  since 
this  appeal  was  made,  and  whatever  was  its  effect  at  the  time,  it 
would  now  fall  powerless  on  the  ears  of  most  of  our  landed  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  greater  extension  of  commerce  has  so  far  facili¬ 
tated  the  means  of  procuring  timber  from  foreign  countries,  that 
we  need  not  fear  lest  our  wooden  walls  should  decay  from  want 
of  materials  to  repair  or  replace  them.  In  the  present  day,  in  an 
age  of  peace,  there  are  other  feelings  to  which  an  appeal  may 
be  more  appropriately  made  in  favour  of  planting ;  and  Mr  Lou¬ 
don  has  judiciously  made  bis  work  useful — we  may  add,  essen¬ 
tial — to  all  who  delight  in  ornamenting  their  estates  by  planta¬ 
tions  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  When  information  has  been  drawn 
from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it 
should  be  of  equal  value ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  repeatedly  referred 
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to  the  opinions  of  different  authors,  which  directly  contradict  each 
other.  But  Mr  Loudon  has  done  his  utmost  to  put  every  dis- 

Euted  point  fairly  before  his  readers,  together  with  the  result  of 
is  own  experience.  In  many  cases,  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  rather  invites  further  discussion,  and  more  extended  experi¬ 
ment,  than  satisfies  us  that  we  ought  to  remain  content  with  the 
information  already  acquired  ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
fortunate  position  in  this  favoured  country,  than  that  of  a  landed 
proprietor  with  a  taste  and  desire  for  improving  our  knowledge  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  planting.  By  turning  to  the  pages  of 
this  work,  he  may  see  exactly  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
what  it  may  be  most  desirable  to  attempt,  both  in  useful  and 
ornamental  planting.  He  is  here  warned  on  many  points  where 
inexperience  might  otherwise  subject  him  to  loss  or  deception ; 
and  he  is  directed  not  to  procure  the  same  species,  under  the  seve¬ 
ral  different  names  it  may  chance  to  bear  in  different  nursery¬ 
men’s  catalogues.  He  is  further  directed  to  make  trial  of  those 
varieties  which  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  any  particular  soil 
or  aspect.  The  accurate  classification  of  plants  depends  upon 
•  the  structure  of  their  flowers ;  and  in  many  trees  these  are  very 
inconspicuous,  and  it  requires  the  most  skilful  attention  to  discover 
them ;  but  still,  the  general  observer  will  find  less  diflSculty  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  species  of  trees,  than  he  would  those  of  many  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  by  their  aspect  and  habit  alone.  The  general 
contour,  mode  of  branching,  depth  of  shade,  and  other  very 
obvious  characters,  enable  nim  to  decide,  almost  at  a  glance, 
upon  the  name  of  a  tree.  This  is  encouraging  to  those  who  have 
not  leisure  or  taste  for  the  technical  details  of  botany  ;  and  a 
person  may'  even  amuse  himself  during  bis  rides  in  identifying 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  cultivated  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  and  gardens  of  suburban  districts.  A  knowledge  of  those 
timber-trees  which  are  capable  of  growing  in  the  open  air, 
at  least  of  such  as  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  great  sacrifice  of  time ;  for  there  are  not  more  than 
twelve  genera,  and  about  thirty  species,  which  are  indigenous ; 
and  possibly  not  more  than  1 00  genera  among  the  exotics.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  timber-trees,  belong  to  warmer  regions 
and  tropical  climates.  Of  trees  below  thirty  feet,  and  of  shrubs 
down  to  the  small  heath  plants,  there  are,  indeed,  a  vast  number 
which  can  grow  in  Britain  ;  the  chief  of  these  are  subservient  to 
purposes  of  ornament ;  and  many  also  bear  edible  fruit ;  and  all 
of  course  find  their  place  in  the  ‘  Arboretum  Britannicum.’ 

Mr  Loudon  has  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts  ;  the  first 
two  are  of  a  general  nature ;  and  the  third,  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  contains  the  description  and  other  particu- 
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lar  details  of  the  several  species.  In  the  first  part  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  general  outline  of  the  *  history  and  geography 
‘  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates.’  There  are 
very  few  particulars  on  record  of  the  different  trees,  and  those 
chiefly  fruit-trees,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  ancients  before 
the  time  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  yvritings  of  Theophrastus,  about 
170  woody  plants,  chiefly  Grecian,  can  be  pretty  accurately 
identified ;  and  to  these  the  Romans  added  a  knowledge  of  a 
few  from  the  colder  parts  of  Europe.  This  latter  people  had 
plantations  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  besides  their 
orchards  and  vineyards  for  fruit-trees.  Their  supply  of  timber, 
however,  was  chiefly  obtained  from  the  indigenous  forests.  lo 
discussing  the  history  of  our  indigenous  trees,  Mr  Loudon 
notices  the  divided  opinion  of  botanists  respecting  the  claims  of 
several  of  those  which  are. now  common  amongst  us;  but  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  the 
agency  of  man.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  defer  our  remarks 
oil  this  subject  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  third  part  of  the 
work.  The  ligneous  species  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  amount 
to  about  200,  and  these  are  included  in  seventy-one  genera.  But 
nearly  100  of  them  are  willows,  roses,  or  brambles,  and  many  of 
them  will  probably  one  day  be  reduced  to  the  character  of  varieties. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  introduction  of  many  of 
our  fruit-trees,  as  we  should  most  probably  have  been  for  not  a 
few  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  if  subsequent  neglect  had  not 
deprived  us  of  them.  These  were  re-introduced,  with  many 
others,  in  later  times,  by  the  clergy,  and  planted  about  the  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  other  religious  establishments.  It  was  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that 
foreign  trees  appear  to  have  been  regularly  planted  for  timber, 
fuel,  and  other  economical  purposes.  Among  the  fruits  and 
ornamental  shrubs  introduced  during  that  century,  there  are 
only  two  recorded  as  being  extra- European — the  almond  from 
Barbary,  and  the  jasmine  from  the  East  Indies.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  several  American  species  were  introduced. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  that  century  that  Botanic  Gar 
dens,  both  public  and  private,  began  to  be  established  in  Eng 
land,  and  these,  of  course,  contributed  very  essentially  towards 
the  introduction  of  woody  plants.  Upwards  of  30  were  intro¬ 
duced  during  that  period.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
taste  for  planting  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  widely  extended  itself 
among  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors  ;  and  a  host  of  amateurs, 
botanists,  and  commercial  garoeners,  concurred  in  enriching  the 
British  Arboretum. 

‘  During  that  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  now 
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(1835)  elapsed,  the  taste  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  has  considerably 
increased  among  planters  ;  and  the  number  of  new  species  and  varieties 
that  has  been  introduced,  is  proportionally  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.’ — P.  117. 

Taking  the  periods  of  the  introduction  of  different  species  by 
centuries,  Mr  Loudon  has  given  us  the  following  table,  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  : — 

<  During  the  16th  century,  •  89  species. 

,,  17th  „  -  131  ,, 

„  18th  ,,  -  445  ,, 

19th  (first  30  years),  699  „  .’ 

And  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in 
our  Arboretums  at  the  present  time,  are  not  less  than  1400. 

From  the  history  of  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  Britain,  the  author  proceeds  to  mention  those  of  other 
countries  situated  in  temperate  climates,  and  furnishes  us  with 
interesting  and  valuable  information  on  the  actual  state  and 
possible  increase  of  their  several  Arboretums. 

<  On  comparing  the  lists  which  we  have  given  of  ligneous  plants  found 
in  the  different  countries  situated  in  temperate  climates,  which  are  nut 
indigenous  to  Britain,  with  the  catalogues  of  plants  considered  as  already 
intr^uced  into  this  country,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  some  names 
of  species  and  varieties  in  the  lists  of  almost  every  country,  that  are  not 
in  British  catalogues,  and  consequently  not  yet  introduced.  Here,  then, 
is  an  important  use  in  giving  these  lists,  because  they  point  out  to  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners,  and  to  amateurs  and  travellers  who  are  botanists,  what 
trees  and  shrubs  it  is  desirable  to  enquire  after  in  other  countries,  and 
what  they  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  introduce  into  their  own.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  very  contracted  view  of  the  subject,  to  limit  our 
views  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
Britain.  The  time  for  believing  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  any 
benefit  contributes  to  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  nations,  is  gone  by  ; 
and  the  principles  of  free  and  universal  exchange  and  intercourse,  are 
found  to  constitute  the  surest  foundations  for  the  happiness  of  nations. 
This  is  so  obviously  true  in  matters  of  gardening  and  botany,  that  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.’ — P.  191. 

The  second  part  of  Mr  Loudon’s  work  treats  ‘  of  the  science 
*  of  the  study  of  trees.’  An  historical  and  geographical  account 
of  trees  may  be  read  and  comprehended  without  any  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  specific  differences;  but,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  individual  objects  themselves,  something  of  a  methodical 
arrangement  is  required  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  them.  Mr 
Loudon  here  proposes  to  view  them  with  the  eye  of  the  painter, 
of  the  botanist,  and  of  the  economist.  Regarded  pictorially, 
each  is  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  its  form  and  expression, 
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and  certain  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  obtaining  accurate 
delineations  of  individual  trees.  In  proposing  his  botanical  ar- 
rangement,  which  occupies  the  third  part  of  the  work,  Mr  Lou- 
don  has  wisely  adopted  the  natural  system.  Most  authors, 
from  Evelyn  downwards,  havfe  merely  arranged  the  species  indis- 
criminately,  or  at  best  alphabetically,  and  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  system.  But  a  good  index  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
an  alphabetical  arrangement,  while  a  systematic  classification 
must  necessarily  convey  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
structed  in  botany,  some  degree  of  information  respecting  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  different  genera. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Loudon  has  treated 
this  part  of  his  subject,  he  has  our  decided  approbation  ;  though 
there  are  many  botanists  who  will  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
us.  We  more  particularly  allude  to  the  enumeration  of  species, 
and  to  the  reduction  of  many  forms,  usually  considered  as 
distinct  species,  to  the  rank  of  varieties  only.  Where  Mt 
Loudon  has  felt  quite  positive,  from  personal  inspection,  that 
two  or  more  so-called  species  should  be  reduced  to  one,  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  act  accordingly  ;  but  where  he  has  not  been  able 
to  verify  the  fact,  though  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  he  has  com¬ 
promised  the  matter  with  those  who  differ  from  him,  by  retaining 
the  specific  names  of  each  plant,  and  arranging  them  as  distinct 
species ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  inserts,  in  a  bracket  between 
the  generic  and  specific  names,  the  names  also  of  the  specin 
of  which  he  conceives  them  to  be  only  varieties.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  genus  Fraxinus,  Mr  Loudon  conceives  there  are 
only  three  true  species  hitherto  known,  though  not  less  than 
forty-one  are  enumerated  in  his  ‘  Hortus  Britannicus.’  Thirty  of 
these  are  here  referred  to  Fraxinus  Americana^  two  to  F.  lentit- 
cifolia,  and  the  rest  to  F.  excelsior,  A  species  referred  to  JF. 
Americana  as  F.  pubescens,  for  instance,  is  then  recorded  as  F. 
{A)  pubescens. 

‘  It  may  be  asked,  Whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  distinct 
genera  of  these  three  species  ?  To  which  we  answer,  That  it  would  not; 
because  they  are  all  so  obviously  of  the  same  general  appearance,  as  evi¬ 
dently  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  There  would  be  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  to  separating  the  oak  family  into  different  genera;  though  we  think 
it  highly  probable  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  aboriginal  species  of  each  in 
the  world.  Such  are  the  principles  we  have  adopted  to  guide  us  in  ar¬ 
ranging  species,  races,  and  varieties,  from  a  perfect  conviction  of  their 
truth.  If  we  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  for  several  yean 
past,  the  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  of  studying  them  at  every  season  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  this  work,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  theie 
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principles,  or  to  adopt  them  from  others,  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
our  own  minds.  We  are,  however,  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  in  the 
right  path;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  all  practical  botanists  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  similar  observations,  and  who  have  made 
them,  will  approve  of  our  arrangement.’ — P.  217. 

In  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  third  part  of  Mr  Loudon’s 
work,  we  shall  restrict  our  observations  chiefly  to  this  question 
of  the  specific  distinctions  of  some  of  the  more  important  kinds 
of  timber-trees,  and  to  the  evidence  which  would  exclude  cer¬ 
tain  species  from  our  indigenous  flora.  That  our  island  was  for¬ 
merly  extensively  clothed  with  forest,  is  a  fact  too  well  esta¬ 
blished  to  need  a  comment.  Whether  we  have  lost  any  of  our 
indigenous  timber  by  the  destruction  of  these  forests,  and  whether 
any  of  the  species  which  now  spring  up  spontaneously  in  our 
woods  and  copses,  were  originally  wanting,  is  a  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  question  in  determining  the  laws  by  which  the  natural 
distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  effected. 

The  Limb. — The  lime-tree  and  its  varieties  are  deserving  the 
planter’s  attention  as  an  ornamental  tree,  more  especially  for 
promenades,  and  as  affording  an  important  material  for  the  use 
of  the  carver,  &c.  Mr  Loudon  reduces  the  numerous  forms  of 
the  lime-tree  noticed  in  catalogues,  to  two  distinct  species  ;  the 
one,  European  (  Tilia  Europea\  and  the  other.  North  American 
{Tilia  Americana).  All  the  European  forms  he  considers,  as  did 
•  Linnseus,  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  first  of  these  species  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  very  distinct  appearance  assumed  by  T.  alba, 
he  has  kept  that  tree  separate.  The  question  of  the  specific  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  various  forms  of  lime-tree,  is  more  likely  to  be 
satisfactorily  decided  by  such  a  practical  remark  as  the  following, 
contained  in  the  ‘  Agremens  de  la  Campagne,’  than  by  the  most 
elaborate  descriptions  of  theoretical  botanists.  The  author  of  that 
work,  after  stating  it  to  be  best  to  propagate  the  different  sorts  of 
lime-trees  by  layers,  observes — ‘  because  those  which  are  raised 
‘  from  seed  come  up  in  different  species  (varieties),  and  almost  all 
‘  in  hybrids,  such  as  the  poplar-leaved  lime,  or  the  birch-leaved 
‘  lime,  which  never  arrive  at  the  size  of  large  trees,  or  become 
‘  finally  furnished  with  leaves.’ — P.  367.  We  are  more  inclined 

than  Mr  Loudon  seems  to  be,  to  admit  the  lime  to  be  strictly 
indigenous ;  and  this  even  from  reviewing  the  evidence  which  he 
has  himself  produced  in  its  favour.  But  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  we  can  claim  any  other  form  than  the  small-leaved  variety 
{T.  E.  microphylld),  which  is  common  as  underwood  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  a  wood  near  Worcester. 
The  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  against  this  tree  being 
indigenous,  must  have  arisen,  we  presume,  from  the  more  con- 
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spicuous  varieties  being  usually  cultivated,  and  growing  only  in 
situations  where  they  were  evidently  planted.  These  varieties 
come  from  more  southern  latitudes,  hut  readily  ripen  their  seeds  with 
us.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  T.  E.  microphylla  must  be  the 
form  naturally  assumed  by  this  species  in  our  climate  ;  though  the 
other  varieties  originating  in  otner  climates  are  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  a  large  size  with  us.  Besides  the  large  proportion  of  under¬ 
wood  composed  of  the  small-leaved  lime  in  the  wood  alluded  to, 
near  Worcester,  there  are  trees  in  that  neighbourhood  estimated 
to  be  300  years  old.  The  largest  lime-tree  on  record  is  in  Wur- 
temburg,  where  the  town  of  Neustadt  an  der  Linde  takes  its 
name  from  an  individual  tree  of  enormous  dimensions.  Its  girth 
is  fifty-four  feet,  height  about  100,  and  the  branches  extend 
nearly  100  feet  from  all  sides  of  the  trunk;  some  of  these  ate 
supported  by  stone  and  some  by  wooden  pillars. 

The  Maple  Tribe. — The  common  maple  {Acer  campestrii) 
is  unquestionably  indigenous  ;  and  the  only  other  species  of  the 
same  family  for  which  a  similar  claim  has  been  sometimes  advan¬ 
ced,  is  the  sycamore  {Acer  pseudo-platanus).  The  free  manna 
in  which  this  latter  tree  ripens  its  seeds  with  us,  and  the  read¬ 
iness  with  which  these  germinate  in  our  woods,  might  seem  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion ;  but  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
contrary.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  found  of 
large  dimensions  in  natural  woods ;  and  we  believe  no  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  timber  have  occurred  in  any  of  our  ancient  turf- 
bogs  or  fens — those  natural  Herbaria  of  the  primaeval  vegetation 
of  a  country.  The  earlier  botanists,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  Ray, 
&c.,  disclaim  it  as  a  native ;  and  they  were  still  less  likely 
to  be  mistaken  than  ourselves,  now  that  it  has  become  so  tho¬ 
roughly  naturalized  among  us.  Martyn  has  justly  observed— 
‘  If  it  were  indigenous,  the  country  would  have  been  full  of  it, 
‘  since  the  tree  comes  up  with  such  w’onderful  facility  from  the 
‘  seed.’  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  Switzerland,  and  is  found 
in  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  situations ;  but 
we  must  not  conclude  it  to  be  indigenous  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
merely  because  the  translators  of  our  Bible,  ignorant  of  natural 
history,  have  stated  this  to  be  the  tree  into  which  Zaccheus 
climbed  to  see  our  Saviour  pass,  on  bis  way  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Ficus  sycomorus,  a  species  of  fig-tree,  is  alluded  to  in  the  orip- 
nal,  and  it  was  of  this  also  that  the  sycamore  mummy  cases  of  the 
Egyptians  were  formed. 

Mr  Loudon  has  enumerated  nineteen  species  of  this  useful 
and  highly  ornamental  tribe,  now  growing  in  England ;  and  there 
are  nearly  as  many  more  known  to  botanists,  which,  in  all  pro* 
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bability,  would  flourish  equally  well  with  us.  Several  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  Himalaya. 

Fcrze — The  common  furze  {Ulex Europoeus')  is  occasionally, 
in  severe  winters,  killed  to  the  ground  in  England,  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  may  not  be 
strictly  indigenous.  This  argument  is  by  no  means  conclusive  ; 
for  during  the  last  severe  winter  (1837-1838),  not  only  the  furze, 
but  the  butchers’-broom  ( Ruscus  aculeatus\  the  two  periwinkles 
(Vinca  major  and  minor) j  and  even  the  ivy  (Hedera  helix)y  were 
materially  affected  in  certain  situations.  The  furze  ripens  its 
seed  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  England,  and  springs  up  spon¬ 
taneously  in  numerous  places.  The  fact  of  its  being  occasionally 
killed  to  the  ground,  may  indicate  its  having  attained  its  extreme 
northern  range  in  our  latitude,  'but  nothing  more.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  perhaps,  without  recourse  to  careful  experiment,  to  feel 
positive  that  the  dwarf,  Provence,  and  Irish  furze,  are  merely 
varieties  of  this,  though  Mr  Loudon  is  strongly  inclined  to  this 
opinion. 

The  Locust-Tree,  or  False  Acacia. — Few  trees  have  af¬ 
forded  a  topic  for  so  much  discussion  as  this  {Robinia pseud-acacia)y 
which  is  most  commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the 
‘  acacia’ — a  name  first  given  to  it  in  North  America  (where  alone 
it  is  a  native),  from  the  general  resemblance  of  its  foliage,  mode  of 
growth,  and  seed-vessels,  to  that  of  the  true  acacia  of  Africa ;  but' 
the  latter  has  very  different  flowers,  and  belongs  to  a  different 
tribe  of  leguminose  plants.  The  name  of  locust-tree  was  givea 
it,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  which  its  seed-vessels  bear  to 
those  of  the  locust-tree  of  Spain  and  the  Levant,  otherwise 
called  the  carcb-tree.  The  heart  wood  of  the  false  acacia  has  very 
long  been  celebrated;  and  various  authors,  American,  French, 
German,  and  English,  have  loudly  extolled  its  virtues.  But  most 
of  them,  arguing  from  a  few  unquestionably  excellent  properties 
of  the  wood,  have  inconsiderately  proposed  a  multiplicity  of  uses 
to  which  they  conceived  it  might  be  applicable,  and  have  urged 
its  extended  cultivation  with  a  zeal  unwarranted  by  the  test  of 
experiepce.  Mr  Cobbett,  it  is  w’ell  known,  was  a  warm  advocate 
for  its  culture,  recommending  the  landed  proprietors  of  England 
to  purchase  the  seeds  and  plants,  which  he  largely  imported  from 
America. 

‘  Cobbett  imported  the  seeds  in  tons,  but  when  he  ran  short  of  real 
American  ones,  he  procured  them,  as  well  as  young  plants,  from  the 
London  nurseries.  We  do  not  say  that  there  was  any  thing  wrung  in 
Cobbett’s  doing  this ;  but,  bad  the  public  known  that  the  locust  seeds 
and  locust  plants  were  so  easily  to  be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the 
locust  mania  would  never  have  attained  the  height  it  did.  We  have  our- 
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sslres  sereml  times  aceonipanied  planters  to  Cobbett’s  nursery  to  pro. 
cure  trees  ;  and  went  once  with  a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  a  large 
estate  in  South  Wales,  who  bought  some  thousands  of  locust  plants  to 
send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  we  told  him  that 
he  might  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  British  Nursery* 
and  that,  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  would  not 
only  save  a  considerable  expense  in  carriage,  but  that  the  plants  would 
he  in  a  much  fresher  state,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  grow  when 
they  arrived  at  his  place.  No  arguments  of  ours,  however,  were  of  any 
avail ;  and  Cobbett's  locust-trees  were  decidedly  preferred,  at  any  cost, 
to  Miller’s  robinias.’ — P.  616. 

How  futile  would  such  quackery  become,  if  the  trifling  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  put  the  ignorant  on  their  guard,  were  a  little 
more  diffused  ;  and  who  that  read  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 
would  then  run  any  risk  of  being  deceived  by  it : — 

‘  The  time  will  come,  and  it  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  locust, 
tree  will  be  more  common  in  England  than  the  oak  ;  when  a  man  would 
be  thought  mad  if  he  used  any  thing  but  locust  in  the  making  of  sills, 
posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  fur  rick-stands,  stocks,  and  axletrees  fur  wheels, 
hop-poles,  pales,  or  for  any  thing  where  there  is  liability  to  rot.  This  time 
will  not  be  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  so  fast.  The  next  race 
of  children  but  one — that  is  to  say,  those  who  will  be  born  sixty  yean 
hence — will  think  that  locust-trees  have  always  been  the  most  numerous 
trees  in  England ;  and  some  curious  w  riter,  of  a  century  or  two  hence, 
will  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  the  locust  was  hardly 
known  in  England  until  about  the  year  1823,  when  the  nation  w  as  intro, 
duced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett.  What  he  will  say  of 
me,  besides,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  know  that  he  will  say  this  of  me.  I 
enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  cento 
ries  and  centuries  to  come.’ — {Woodlands,  §  851, p.  621.) 

That  the  false  acacia  furnishes  wood  of  real  value  for  many 
purposes,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  ‘  it  may  safely  be  con 
‘  eluded  that  sound  (false)  acacia  wood  is  heavier,  harder,  strong 

*  er,  more  rigid,  more  elastic  and  tougher,  than  that  of  the  best 

*  English  oak;  and  consequently  that  it  is  more  fit  than  oak  for 

*  trenails.’ — P.  619.  The  great  drawback  to  its  extensive  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country  for  economical  purposes,  is  its  comparative 
tenderness  as  a  plant ;  for  though  it  will  grow  almost  any  where, 
it  will  not  thrive  sufficiently  to  form  sound  heart-wood,  except  in 
particular  soils  and  situations.  The  roots  also  creep  extensively, 
and  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  impoverish  it  for  corn  crops 
and  other  produce.  Mr  Loudon  has  so  fully  discussed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  tree,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  those  who 
are  interested  about  it  to  his  pages. 

The  Plum. — Whether  the  cultivated  plums  are  improvements 
on  the  common  wild  sloes  and  buUaces  of  our  hedges,  is  an  unde- 
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cided  question,  and  must  be  referred  to  experiment.  Mr  Lou¬ 
don  considers  that  they  may  all  have  sprung  from  one  common 
stock.  In  works  on  English  botany,  the  sloe  {Prunus  spinosa'), 
and  the  bullace  {Prunus  insititia\  are  always  considered  as  two 
distinct  and  indigenous  species  ;  whilst  the  plum  (^Prunus  domes- 
tka),  is  admitted  as  another,  but  as  a  naturalized  species.  Even 
in  a  wild  state,  there  are  forms  of  the  sloe  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  bullace,  and  some  bullaces  approach  very 
closely  to  the  plum.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  is  always  purple,  but 
varies  much  in  size ;  whilst  that  of  the  bullace  is  either  purple, 
red,  or  yellow. 

The  Cherry. — The  difference  between  the  austere  fruit  of 
the  wild  cherry,  and  the  luscious  fruit  of  the  cultivated  varieties, 
is  very  decided ;  and  whpn  we  are  told  that  Lucullus  first 
brought  this  fruit  to  Europe  at  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
after  his  victory  over  Mithridates,  we  must  suppose  the  account 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  It  is  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  how  the  wild  cherry  should  have  become  so  abundantly 
scattered  through  the  woods  and  forests  of  Europe,  if  it  were  de¬ 
rived  from  the  stock  originally  imported  by  Lucullus.  In  Britain, 
however,  the  wild  tree  is  by  no  means  so  abundantly  diffused  as 
to  leave  us  without  doubt  upon  the  question  of  its  being  strictly 
indigenous;  and,  of  all  trees,  it  bears  precisely  that  kind  of  fruit, 
the  dispersion  of  which  might  be  most  readily  effected  by  birds  and 
other  animals.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  cultivated 
form  at  least  was  introduced  among  us  by  the  Romans. 

Pear  and  Apple. — There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  the  pear  {Pi/rus  co))wntnis),  and  the  apple  {Pyrus 
malus),  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain,  under  the  form  of  those  varie¬ 
ties  which  produce  only  harsh  unpalatable  fruit.  But  domestica¬ 
tion  has  not  established  more  distinct  races  of  dogs,  than  culture 
has  originated  varieties  of  these  serviceable  fruit-trees.  If  any 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  analogy  respecting  other  trees,  from 
what  we  know  to  be  the  case  respecting  these,  we  have  here  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  those  views  which  incline  us  to 
reduce  many  presumed  species  to  the  rank  of  mere  varieties. 

Box. — 'I'he  earlier  English  botanists  tell  us  that  the  box-tree 
in  their  time  grew  on  several  of  our  chalk  hills  ;  but  we  believe  it 
is  at  present  to  be  found  wild  only  in  one  locality — Boxhill,  in 
Surrey.  It  is  a  much  controverted  point  whether  it  ought  to  be 
considered  strictly  indigenous,  even  there;  and,  as  we  have  never 
visited  the  spot,  w’e  are  unable  to  hazard  an  opinion.  That  this 
plant  was  in  our  island  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  has  been  lately  verified  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner; 
twigs  and  leaves  of  it  having  been  found  in  a  Roman  barrow. 
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near  Bartlow,  in  Essex ;  and  also  at  Chesterford,  in  the  same 
county.  The  details  are  recorded  in  a  paper  read  before  the  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society,  by  Mr  Gage.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
box  may  have  been  indigenous,  but»  like  the  Scotch  pine,  have 
been  gradually  exterminated  in  England  from  the  various  locali¬ 
ties  where  it  originally  grew.  It  ripens  its  seed  with  much  diffi. 
culty  in  our  climate  ;  but  growing  very  slowly,  and  being  of  long 
duration,  it  would  still  be  able  to  maiutuin  its  footing  in  an  undis- 
turbed  district,  where  it  would  nevertheless  recede,  and  with 
rapidity,  before  the  advancing  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  Elm. — Next  to  the  oak,  there  is  no  timber  tree  which 
has  been  more  generally  planted  than  the  elm ;  but  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty  about  the  different  elms,  that  Mr  Loudon  has 
not  ventured  to  deal  with  them  so  boldly  as  he  has  when  redu; 
cing  the  limes.  He  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  all  those  which 
are  recorded  in  our  works  on  British  Botany  as  indigenous  or 
naturalized,  arc  only  forms  of  one  species.  In  speaking  of  the 
varieties  of  Ulmus  campestris,  he  says : — 

*  They  are  very  numerous,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent ;  and 
most  of  them  have  been  selected  by  nurserymen  from  their  seed-beds. 
Any  one,  Baudrillart  remarks,  who  has  ever  remarked  a  bed  of  seedling 
elms,  must  have  noticed  that  some  have  large  leaves,  and  some  snaall 
ones  ;  some  are  early  and  some  late  ;  some  have  smooth  bark  and  some 
rough  bark ;  and  some  soft  leaves  and  others  rough  ones.  The  branches 
take  now  a  vertical,  and  again  a  horizontal,  direction.  In  short,  whilst 
botanists  describe,  and  cultivators  sow,  they  will  find  that  nature  sports 
with  their  labours,  and  seems  to  delight  in  setting  at  fault  alike  the 
science  of  the  one,  and  the  hopes  of  the  other.  This  is  always  the 
case  with  plants  that  have  been  lung  submitted  to  the  cultivation  of  man. 
The  cares  that  are  bestowed  upon  them,  the  different  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  different  kinds  of  treatment  which  they  receive, 
appear  to  change  their  native  habits.’ — P.  1376. 

A  precisely  similar  result  is  recorded  also  of  the  varieties  ob¬ 
tained  from  Ulmus  glabra ; — 

‘  In  consequence  of  Ulmus  glabra  ripening  seeds  in  different  parts  of 
England,  many  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it,  most  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  great  rapidity  of  growth.  From  the  specimens  that  have 
been  sent  to  us  from  the  Canterbury,  Huntingdon,  and  other  nurseries, 
and  also  from  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  in  every  case,  whether  the  varieties  of  U.  (ilf.)  gluhra 
are  not  nearer  to  U.montana  or  U.  Americana,  than  to  that  sub-species; 
and  in  some  instances  they  appear  to  partake  of  the  character  of  U.  cam¬ 
pestris,  and  U.(C.)  suherosa.  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  informs  us  that,  from 
seeds  of  one  variety  of  U.  (M.)  glabra,  viz.  the  Downton  elm,  which 
were  ripened  in  the  cold  climate  of  that  part  of  Shropshire,  he  raised 
plants  which  are  so  perfectly  similar  to  the  U.  svbei'osa,  and  (others  ?) 
which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  V-  glabra,  that  be 
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does  not  doubt  but  that  the  U.  campetlris,  U.  suherosa,  U.  glabra,  and 
three  or  four  other  varieties  which  he  has  seen  in  different  parts  of  Eng> 
land,  are  all  varieties  only  of  the  same  species.’— P.  1404. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  enquiry  whether  there  be  not  some 
tendency  in  those  varieties  which  do  not  perfect  their  seed,  to  be¬ 
come  dioecious  or  polygamous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ash.  Mr 
Loudon  informs  us,  that  such  varieties  readily  produce  suckers, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  propagated,  whilst  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  fertile  seeds  never  have  suckers  !  If,  then,  the  British  elms 
belong  to  one  species,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  varieties  now 
met  with  in  plantations  have  either  been  raised  from  seed  in  our 
own  nurseries,  or  else  have  been  imported  from  the  continent. 

Willows. — Whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  true  species  of  limes,  elms,  and  other  trees,  it  is  trifling 
compared  with  that  which  attends  the  willows.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
made  the  British  willows  a  peculiar  object  of  study  during  thirty 
years,  whilst  Mr  Crowe  was  cultivating  them  with  the  greatest 
care ;  and  these  two  botanists  attended  to  all  the  varieties  which 
sprung  up  from  seed,  in  the  salictum  of  the  latter  gentleman. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  formed  a  salictum  at  Woburn, 
and  subsequently  printed,  for  private  distribution,  his  ‘  Salictum 
‘  Woburnense.’  Several  others  have  laboured  in  the  same  field, 
and  none  more  energetically  or  successfully  than  Professor  Koch, 
director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Erlangen,  and  Mr  Borrer  in 
England : — 

‘  From  the  perusal  of  Koch’s  observations,  two  points,  we  think,  will 
be  rendered  clear  to  the  botanical  reader:  Ist,  'That  the  mode  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  sections  according  to  the  character  of  the  leaves,  adopted  by 
all  the  Linnsean  school  previously  to  the  time  of  Wahlenberg,  is  alto¬ 
gether  defective  ;  and  2nd,  that  the  system  of  throwing  the  species  into 
natural  groups,  as  adopted  by  Wahlenberg,  Fries,  Koch,  and  Borrer,  is 
the  true  one.’ — P.  1489. 

Mr  Loudon  has  described  the  willows  under  224  species, 
ranged  in  twenty-five  groups :  That  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  species  will  one  day  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  varieties, 
we  feel  fully  persuaded  ;  and  the  clearest  proof  of  this  rests  on 
the  opposite  conclusions  at  which  the  most  attentive  observers  of 
the  genus  have  arrived  with  respect  to  many  of  them.  Whilst 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  admits  sixty-four  species  to  be  indigenous  to 
Britain  alone,  and  Dr  Hooker  as  many  as  seventy,  Koch  asserts 
that  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  true  species,  natives  of  all 
Europe;  and  he  says,  that  of  Schleicher’s  119  Swiss  species,  he 
could  not  find  one  among  those  which  were  considered  to  be  new 
by  that  botanist,  which  had  not  been  noticed  before ;  and  that 
most  of  them  were  merely  difierent  forms  of  one  very  variable 
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species,  the  S.  phylici/olia.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study 
of  this  genus  are  considerably  increased  by  the  species  being 
dioecious,  and  many  of  them  also  putting  forth  leaves  at  a  different 
season  of  the  year  from  their  flowers ; — 

‘  It  will  appear,’  says  Mr  Loudon,  'that  our  article,  lengthy  and  elaho. 
rate  as  it  is,  is,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  chiefly  to  be  considered  as 
matter  for  a  history  of  willows  rather  than  as  a  complete  history  in  itself. 
Such  a  history,  indeed,  can  only  be  prepared  by  a  botanist  who  has  had 
all  the  species  in  a  living  state  under  his  eye  for  several  years ;  and  who 
has  a{>plied  to  them  one  general  principle  of  contrast  or  comparison.’— 
P. 1489. 

Considering  the  importance  of  many  of  the  willows,  and  their 
property  of  growing  only  in  certain  situations  which  are  unsuit* 
able  to  the  growth  of  any  other  tree,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
urge  those  who  enjoy  the  opportunity,  to  promote  their  culture 
and  study.  The  possessor  of  an  osier-holt  may  not  have  a  chance 
of  carrying  off  prizes  at  a  horticultural  show,  but  a  more  solid 
satisfaction  would  reward  his  patience  and  labour  in  studying 
this  intricate  genus.  There  is  not  a  town  in  England  but  has 
its  basket-workers ;  and  the  demand  for  willow  is  consequently 
steady,  and  the  profit  considerable.  Mr  Loudon  has  introduced 
a  sketch  of  the  processes  employed  in  basket-making,  sufficient 
for  the  instruction  of  gardeners.  In  his  account  of  willows,  he 
has  also  afforded  us  much  interesting  information  respecting 
many  of  the  insects  which  attack  these  plants,  and  which  are 
unusually  numerous  compared  with  those  which  prey  on  other 
descriptions  of  trees,  lie  has  also  appended  to  this  account  a 
scries  of  wood-cuts,  representing  the  forms  of  the  leaves  of  more 
than  150  species,  and  these  are  given  independently  of  the  usual 
cuts  and  plates  illustrative  of  the  genus.  The  whole  article  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  work,  and  w'hich  it  w'ill  be  as 
necessary  for  the  botanist  to  study,  as  it  is  for  everyone  w’homay 
be  desirous  of  speculating  in  willow  plantations,  to  consult. 

Oak. — The  account  of  the  oak,  as  a  genus,  forms  an  elaborate 
article,  illustrated  by  more  than  300  wood-cuts.  This  genus  is, 
indeed,  w’ell  worthy  of  all  attention.  It  is  naturally  restricted 
to  temperate  climates ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  species  in  it  which 
may  not  be  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  One  hundred  and  fifty  species  arc  enumerated  by  bo¬ 
tanists,  and  of  these  we  have  not  as  yet  received  more  than  si.\ty- 
two  in  a  living  state;  and  consequently,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  large  addition  from  the  enterprise  of  future  collectors. 
Linnaeus  described  only  fourteen  species.  Some  species,  as  our 
own  native  oak,  for  example,  unquestionably  form  the  most  majes¬ 
tic  trees  of  temperate  climates ;  and  this  timber  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  any  fur  shipbuilding,  and  other  purposes  where  great  durar 
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billty  is  required.  Ouks  may  be  dbtributed  into  two  groups^,  first, 
those  which  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn,  or  are  deciduous ;  and 
second,  those  w'hich  are  evergreen.  Our  native  oaks  belong  to 
the  first  group,  and  were  all  considered  by  Linnaeus  and  the  early 
boUnists  to  belong  to  one  species,  Quercus  robur.  But  it  has 
been  supposed,  latterly,  that  we  possess  two  distinct  species,  the 
one  bearing  its  fruit  on  lengthened  peduncles  {Qiujciis  pedun~ 
eulala),  and  the  other  with  sessile  fruit  {Quercus  sessihjiora). 
Some  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  descriptions  of  these 
oaks,  by  Wildenow  having  retained  the  name  of  robur  for  the 
first  of  them,  and  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  having  applied  it  to 
the  latter.  Mr  Loudon  appears  to  be  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
conflicting  testimony  which  is  advanced  in  favour  of  and  against 
the  opinion,  of  these  two  belonging  to  the  same  species ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  deducing  what  appears  to  be  the  most  obvious  inference, 
_viz.  that  our  two  British  ouks  are  only  varieties — he  has  kept 
them  apart  as  distinct  species.  Mr  Loudon  has,  himself,  paid  cou- 
siderable  attention  to  the  subject,  as  we  learn  from  a  notice  in  the 
‘  Gardener’s  Magazine.’ 

•  We  found  at  Woburn,’  says  lie,  <  among  the  specimens  (of  Q,  sessilU 
fijTa)  described  above,  and  sent  to  us  by  Mr  Bree,  a  great  variety  in  the 
length  of  the  foot*staIks,  both  of  the  acorns  and  of  the  leaves  ;  but  ue 
scarcilif  met  with  a  case  in  whicb  we  could  not  tell  to  which  of  the  kinds, 
ke  they  species  or  varieties,  the  tree  belonged.  This  may  be  more  readily 
and  certainly  known  by  the  colour,  form,  and  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves, 
than  by  the  fruit,  which  is  far  from  being  always  sessile,  or  of  the  same 
form.’—  (Gard.  Mag.  xii.  p.  578). 

In  the  present  work,  however,  his  opinion  seems  to  be  less 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  specific  difference. 

'  According  to  most  authors  and  observers,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  magnitude  or  general  appearance,  between  the  entire  full-grown  trees  of 
Q. p^uHculata  and  Q.  sessilijiora though  some  affirm  that  the  former 
is  a  low  spreading  tree,  and  the  latter  a  tall  conical  one.  Both  are  described 
hy  Smith  as  large  trees,  and  by  Wildenow  as  trees  growing  from  thirty 
^t  to  dfty  feet  high,  and  as  enduring  for  oOO  years.  At  Kenwood  and 
Woburn  Abbey,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  difference  in  magnitude  and 
general  form  is  remarkable.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  important  difference  between  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  two  species ; 
because  ue  have  found  individuals  of  the  one  species  as  pyramidal,  fasti- 
gate,  or  orbiculate,  as  ever  we  hare  any  of  the  other.  The  difference  in 
aspect,  however,  both  when  the  trees  are  clothed,  and  when  they  have 
lost  their  leaves,  is  considerable.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  species 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  different,  though  it  is  generally  alleged  that 
plants  of  Q.  sessilijiora  grow  faster,  and  they  certainly  have  a  more  ro¬ 
bust  appearance  than  those  of  Q.  peduuculata,  when  of  six  or  eight  years’ 
growth.’ — Pp.  1741-1744'. 

To  assert  tbat  there  is  a  diflference  in  ospcc/,  is  merely  to  say 
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that  there  is  a  difference  between  two  given  oaks;  but  why  should 
one  be  referred  to  pedunculata,  and  the  other  to  sessilijiora,  when 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  every  botanical  character,  deducible 
from  the  length  of  the  peduncle  and  petiole,  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  fruit,  and  form  of  the  leaves,  completely  fails  in  discritni- 
nating  them  as  species  ?  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Mr  Loudon  has  preferred  keeping  them  distinct,  after  having 
thrown  together  so  many  of  our  different  limes  and  elms,  upon 
testimony  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  at  least  not  stronger 
than  that  which  he  has  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  specific 
identity  of  our  two  oaks.  We  had  supposed  there  might  be  sonu 
plausible  reason  for  considering  them  to  be  distinct,  whilst  it  was 
believed  that  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  their  rate  o{ 
increase ;  Q.  sessilijiora  forming  wood,  as  it  was  said,  more  ra> 
pidly,  and  consequently  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Q.  pedw¥ 
culata;  but  Mr  Loudon  has  denied  even  this  to  be  the  case. 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  observable  in  extreme  varieties, 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  with  Linnaeus,  that  all  forms  a$< 
sumed  by  our  British  oaks  belong  only  to  one  species ;  of  this 
species  there  may  possibly  be  two  very  distinct  varieties  or  races, 
recognisable  under  the  very  inappropriate  names  of  pedunculata 
and  sessilijiora ;  and  of  these  Mr  Loudon  has  further  enumerated 
two  subordinate  varieties  for  the  former,  and  nine  for  the  latter; 
and  doubtless  a  great  many  others  might  be  characterised ;  and 
Mr  Loudon  himself  alludes  to  four  more  described  by  Bose,  and 
adds  figures  and  descriptions  of  fifteen  others  from  Mr  Bree. 
Although  the  acorns  of  our  own  oak  are  too  austere  to  serve  as 
food  for  man,  yet  there  are  species  whose  acorns  are  sweet,  and 
to  this  day,  those  of  the  Q.  gramuntia  are  highly  esteemed  in 
some  parts  of  Bpain. 

The  Beech. — No  one  who  has  seen  the  beech  growing  wild 
I  in  the  woods  of  our  midland  counties,  and  elsewhere  on  our 

I  chalk  hills,  will  doubt  its  being  truly  indigenous  with  us.  It  is 

I  impatient  of  warmth,  and  in  more  southern  climates,  is  to  be  met 

with  chiefly  in  mountainous  situations.  Its  claim  to  be  indi* 

I  genous  would  never  have  been  disputed,  but  for  the  well-known 

assertion  of  Caesar,  that  the  ^fagus  ’  was  not  to  be  found  in  Bri- 
I  tain.  *  Materia  cujusque  generis,  ut  in  Gallia,  est,  praeter  fagum 

‘  atque  abietem.’  (B.  G.,  lib.  5,  v.  12.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
I  that  Caesar  never  intended  to  allude  to  the  beech  ;  and  some  have 

I  supposed  he  meant  a  species  of  oak,  others  that  he  referred  to 

the  chestnut.  In  a  recent  paper  in  the  ‘  Gardener’s  Magazine,' 
(January  7,  1839,)  Mr  Long  has  taken  up  the  enquiry,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  fagus  of  Virgil  and  Caesar  was  the 
same  as  the  of  Theophrastus  and  early  Greek  authors,  and 
was  intended  for  the  chestnut ;  whilst  the  fagus  of  Pliny  was  ac- 
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tually  the  beech.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
different  passages  in  Pliny  where  he  alludes  to  the  fagus ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  extremely  likely  that  he  has  referred  to  both  the 
chestnut  and  to  the  beech  under  this  name.  He  distinctly  enough, 
in  one  place,  describes  the  beech,  where  he  says — ‘  fagi  glans, 

‘  nucleis  similis,  trianguld  cute  includitur — but  then,  in  another, 
he  describes  the  fruit  as  excellent,  ‘  dulcissimum  omnium  fagi,’ 
where  he  has  evidently  translated  the  passage  in  Theophrastus, 
yxiwraxa  ll  rd  Trif  ftiyoS.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr  Long,  that 
the  confusion  which  prevails  between  the  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  castanea  and  fagus,  may  be  greatly  reduced,  by  suppo¬ 
sing  that  certain  cultivated  varieties  of  chestnut  have  the  latter, 
appellation ;  whilst  the  wild  stocks  on  which  they  were  grafted 
were  called  by  the  former.  If  this  suggestion  should  prove  cor¬ 
rect,  it  would  seem  that  Virgil  makes  no  mention  of  the  beech,  a 
tree  of  rare  occurrence  in  Italy,  and  to  be  met  W'ith  only  at  con¬ 
siderable  elevations  in  that  climate. 

Chestnut. — If  the  *  fagus'  of  Caesar  be  the  chestnut,  as  we 
have  seen  above  it  probably  was,  then  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  that  accurate  author  against  this  tree  being  found 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  his  invasion.  And  though  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  says  that  it  now  grows  wild  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  from  its  having  become 
naturalized,  and  not  from  its  being  truly  indigenous  there. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  England,  a  few  chestnut-trees  of  prodi- 
I  gious  antiquity; — and  the  celebrated  specimen  at  Tortworth 
appears  unquestionably  to  have  been  planted  earlier  than  the 
Conquest,  and  is  in  all  probability  a  relic  from  the  Homans. 
This  tree  abounds  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  temperate  regions.  Its  great  utility,  in 
affording  an  abundant  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  caused 
it  to  be  early  and  extensively  cultivated.  A  notion  long  pre- 
niled  that  its  timber  was  of  considerable  value  as  a  buildiirg 
material,  and  that  it  had  been  largely  employed  in  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  other  edifices.  Had  this  been  really  the  case,  we  must 
have  admitted  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  native  would  have 
been  sufficiently  established  by  such  a  fact ;  but  it  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  shown,  that  the  timber,  which  was  mistaken  for  the 
(Aestnut  by  numerous  writers,  Evelyn  included,  was  in  reality  a 
variety  of  oak.  The  varieties  of  the  common  chestnut  are  very 
numerous,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them  are  cultivated  in 
Piedmont.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  rank  any  of  them  as 
I  separate  species,  though  they  differ  from  each  other  quite  as  much 
as  some  limes,  elms,  and  oaks,  which  have  been  considered  to  be 
distinct.  Even  the  American  chestnut,  with  its  broader  leaves,  is 
ndmitted  to  be  no  more  than  a  variety.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
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trees,  culture  has  greatly  improved  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut.  Ip 
France,  the  varieties  are  referred  to  two  classes,  the  chataigns  and 
the  marrons,  of  which  the  former  is  poor,  and  bears  the  same  re- 
lation  to  the  latter,  that  the  common  crab  does  to  a  cultivated  apple. 
Several  distinct  and  highly  interesting  species  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Nepal,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been  introduced  into  tLi* 
country  ;  and  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus  in  our  gardeiii 
is  the  American  dwarf  chestnut  {Castonea  pumila),  introduced  so 
long  ago  as  1699,  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

Yew. — Although  Mr  Loudon  has  alluded  to  the  doubts  which 
have  sometimes  been  expressed  of  the  yew  being  strictly  indige¬ 
nous,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  one  could  admit  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  who  had  ever  seen  this  tree  growing  in  some  of  our 
native  woods.  Among  other  lov'alities  for  it,  we  may  mention 
the  woods  about  Boxlcy-hill  in  Kent,  where  it  has  every  claim 
to  be  considered,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  native.  Individuals  of 
this  tree  are  unquestionably  amon^  the  longest  lived  of  all  Euro¬ 
pean  plants;  and  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  can  boast  of  pos¬ 
sessing  some  of  the  most  venerable  specimens  of  these  living 
monuments  of  bygone  ages.  Mr  Loudon  has  given  us  descrip, 
tions,  figures,  and  interesting  details  of  many  of  the  most  r^ 
markable. 

The  Fir-tkiue  {Coni/erai). — The  Scotch  pine  {Finns  syl 
vestris),  and  the  common  juniper  {Junipertts  communis),  are  the 
only  two  native  plants  of  this  natural  order  which  now  grow  wild 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  even  the  first  of  these  is  confined  to  Scot¬ 
land.  There  is  good  evidence,  how’ever,  for  believing  that  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  even  the  Norway  spruce,  were  once  aoundantljr 
distributed  over  England  and  Ireland.  Both  trees  are  very  plenti- 
ful  both  in  thc’aboriginal  forests  of  Sweden,  further  to  the  north; 
and  also  in  other  countries  of  Europe  further  to  the  south  of  us. 

‘  The  immense  tract  of  country,  afterwards  called  Hatfield  chase,  wu 
once  an  almost  impenetrable  forest ;  but  the  trees  in  it  were  partly  cot 
down,  and  partly  burnt  by  the  Romans,  not  only  to  make  a  road  through 
the  country,  but  to  drive  the  Britons  from  their  fastnesses.  Fallen  fo¬ 
rests,  if  the  trees  be  not  removed,  soon  become  peat  bogs.  The  forest 
of  Hatfield,  containing  180,000  acres,  underwent  this  process,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  complete  waste,  only  inhabited  by  red  deer,  till,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  First,  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a  Dutchman,  who 
drained  it,  and  brought  it  into  use.  When  this  forest  was  drained,  manj 
trees  of  extraordinary  size  were  found,  and,  among  others,  the  oak  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The  pine  and  fir  trees  were,  however,  most  abundant, 
and  bore  marks  of  having  been  burnt,  some  quite  through,  and  otben 
only  on  one  side.’ — P.  2115. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  larch  was  ever  indige* 
nous  ill  this  country  ;  and  Ctesar,  in  the  passage  already  referred 
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to,  when  speaking  of  the  beech,  expressly  excludes  the  abiesf 
which  it  is  supposed  means  the  silver  fir. 

Mr  Loudon,  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  Norway  spruce, 
does  not  allude  to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  indigenous, 
though  this  should  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  passage  we 
have  just  quoted  about  Hatfield  chase  may  be  trusted.  He  no¬ 
tices  a  probable  source  of  error  among  our  early  botanists,  who 
frequently  gave  the  name  of  fir  to  the  Scotch  pine,  in  speaking 
of  the  latter  tree. 

The  natural  order  we  are  discussing  has  received  especial  fa¬ 
vour  from  some  of  our  nobility  and  country  gentry ;  and  several 
Pinetums  have  been  planted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  different 
species.  Mr  Loudon  has  given  detailed  accounts  of  these ;  and 
certainly  there  arc  few  trees  of  temperate  climates  more  deser¬ 
ving  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which 
their  timber  may  be  applied,  and  of  the  great  beauty  and  variety 
in  the  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  In  reducing  the  many 
different  forms,  noticed  in  catalogues  as  distinct  species,  to  their 
presumed  station  as  varieties,  Mr  Loudon  has  the  following  im¬ 
portant  remark : — 

*  To  observe  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  same  species,  they 
iboald  be  studied  in  all  their  native  habitats;  and  to  remark  how  all 
these  different  forms  return  to  that  of  the  species  which  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  central  or  normal  form,  it  is  necessary  to  study  them  under 
cultivation  in  the  same  soil,  situation,  and  climate.  iNIany  species  of 
Abietinac,  that  are  very  distinct  in  the  forests  of  America,  come  very 
ne»r  to  each  other  in  the  pinetums  of  Britain  ;  and  species  which  appear 
very  distinct  in  the  pure  air  and  elevated  situation  of  Dropmore,  are 
hardly  recognisable  as  different  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  Hackney 
uboretum. — P.  2152. 

Notwithstanding  our  endeavour  to  direct  the  attention  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  may  one  day  be  of 
mice  in  solving  the  great  botanical  problem  of  ‘  what  is  a  spe- 
‘cies?’  we  must  not  forget  also  to  warn  them  not  to  neglect  the 
■  culture  of  distinct  varieties,  merely  because  they  may  have  ascer- 
•  tained  that  they  belong  to  the  same  species.  However  interest- 
[  ing  the  solution  of  such  questions  may  be,  to  the  physiologist  espe¬ 
cially,  the  planter  will  also  find  a  vast  difference  between  the 
growth  and  characters  of  distinct  varieties  of  the  same  species — 
wme  being  better  adapted  to  one  soil  and  situation  than  another ; 
so  that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  between  the  timber  of 
different  species  of  the  same  genus,  than  between  that  of  different 
yarieties  of  the  same  species.  • 

*  The  difference  both  in  the  external  appearance  and  in  the  qualities 
♦f  the  timbir  of  different  trees  of  Pinus  sylvcstris,  received  a  good  deal  of 
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attention  from  Mr  Don  of  Forfar,  about  1810 ;  and  subsequently,  from 
various  authors,  more  especially  the  cultivators  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
in  France ;  but  after  all  that  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  we  agree 
with  M.  Vilmorin,  who  has  studied  Pinus  sylvestris  in  its  various  forms, 
more,  we  believe,  than  any  other  man,  that  its  varieties  can  only  be  pro* 
perly  known  and  described  by  those  who  have  studied  them  in  collec* 
tiohs,  in  which  several  plants  of  each  sort  have  been  planted  in  the  same 
ground,  and  allowed  to  attain  maturity  there,  both  standing  singly  and 
in  masses.’ — P.  2154. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
early  prejudices  which  existed  against  this  tree;  but  the  follow, 
ing  extract  may  serve  as  a  warning  in  other  cases,  not  to  receive 
opinions  for  facts,  or  to  accept  the  assertions  of  prejudiced  and 
interested  authorities  without  careful  enquiry  ;  and,  when  possi. 
ble,  to  test  their  validity  by  direct  experiment : — 

<  The  prejudice  against  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  seems  to  have 
been  at  its  greatest  height  between  1790  and  1810  ;  for  Marshall,  writ, 
ing  in  1796,  says,  the  Scotch  pine  should  be  invariably  excluded  from 
every  soil  and  situation  in  which  any  other  timber  can  be  made  to  floa- 
rish.  Tlic  north  aspect  of  bleak  and  barren  heights  is  the  only  situs, 
tion  in  which  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  even  there  the  larch  is  seen 
to  outbrave  it.  In  milder  situations,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  fir  (pine) 
is  worth  little ;  and  its  growth  is  so  licentious,  as  to  overcome  everj 
thing  that  grows  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  renders  it 
wholly  unfit  to  be  associated  with  other  timber*trees ;  we,  therefore, 
now  discard  it  entirely  from  all  useful  plantations.* — P.  2168. 

'Fbe  opinion  of  Mr  Davies  and  Mr  Pontey  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction  to  tbe  above. 

‘  At  first  sight,’  says  the  latter,  ‘  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  such 
prejudices  must  be  well  founded  ;  though,  in  fact,  they  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  prejudice  that  prevailed,  less  than  a  century  ago, 
against  foreign  fir  timber;  namely,  a  prejudice  the  effect  of  inexperience. 
At  that  time,  no  workman  could  be  found  credulous  enough  to  sup- 
pose  that  a  roof  made  of  it  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  one 
made  of  oak ;  and  yet  now  the  tide  of  opinion  is  completely  turned. 
An  article  which,  apparently,  has  but  little  of  either  strength  or  durabi¬ 
lity,  is  found,  by  experience,  to  possess  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of 
both.’— P.  2168. 

Prejudices  unjustly  raised  in  one  quarter,  are  frequently  met 
by  exaggerated  expectations  in  another ;  and  this  seems  to  hare 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  larch.  Since  the  Duke  of 
Athole  so  satisfaetorily  proved  the  very  great  advantage  of  plant* 
ing  certain  barren  districts,  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
this  tree,  other  persons  have  been ’induced  to  try  it  in  very  diffe¬ 
rent  situations,  and  have  met  with  disappointment  in  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  T'he  larch,  like  every  other  tree,  is  restricted  in  its  natural 
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geographical  range  by  certain  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate ; 
and  when  planted  in  situations  where  it  does  not  enjoy  these,  it 
inevitably  becomes  more  or  less  unhealthy ;  but  in  suitable  posi¬ 
tions  there  are  few  trees  which  seem  more  likely  to  bring  a  pro¬ 
fitable  return  to  the  planter.  Mr  Loudon  has  enumerated  the 
many  valuable  purposes  to  which  the  larch  may  be  put;  and  the 
following  notice  of  its  use  in  ship-building  is  not  among  the  least 
important.  It  relates  to  an  examination  wdiich  was  made  of  the 
frigate  Athole,  eight  years  after  she  had  been  built,  her  hull, 
masts,  and  yards  being  made  entirely  of  larch  timber. 

‘  The  larch  becomes  harder  and  more  durable  by  age  in  a  ship.  It 
holds  iron  as  firmly  as  oak ;  but,  unlike  oak,  it  does  not  corrode  iron. 
Iron  bolts  may  be  driven  out  afterwards  perfectly  clean.  It  does  not 
shrink :  the  Athole  had  been  caulked  but  once  in  four  years.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  damp,  inasmuch  as'  the  pump- 
well  was  as  dry  as  the  cabin.  The  beams  and  knees  in  the  gun  deck 
'  were  as  well  finished  as  the  Ijest  joiner’s  work,  and  they  had  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  shrinking  or  straining.  The  Larch,  a  brig,  the  Diana,  a  steam- 
,  vessel,  and  other  ships,  were  afterwards  built  of  the  larch,  and  all  with 
favourable  results.’ — P.  2398. 

We  cannot  admit  the  supposition  which  has  been  thrown  out, 
that  the  cedar  of  the  Scriptures  might  possibly  have  been  the 
deodar.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  timber  of  the  latter  is 
^  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the  former ;  but  the  evidence 

^  in  favour  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  too  conclusive  to  allow  of 

any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  No  one  pretends  to  have  seen  the 
deodar  growing  in  any  part  of  the  country  near  Mount  Lebanon. 
Its  native  range  is  the  mountains  of  Eastern  India,  Nepal,  and 
Thibet.  Comparatively  worthless  as  the  wood  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  may  be,  it  always  bore  a  high  repute  for  its  incorrupti¬ 
bility  and  fragrance ;  and  in  a  country  no  way  remarkable  for 
fine  timber,  it  might  well  enjoy  thei'eputation  it  did.  Probably, 
also,  its  quality,  on  its  native  mountains,  may  be  much  superior 
to  any  that  is  grown  in  our  less  genial  climate. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Mr  Loudon  on  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  will,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
through  our  plantations  and  shrubberies  many  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  hitherto  rarely  seen  but  in  nurseries  or  botanic  gardens. 
After  this  desirable  change  has  taken  place,  our  woods  will  assume 
anew  and  varied  colouring  when  the  leaves  are  bursting  forth 
in  spring,  and  an  intense  hue  in  autumn,  of  which  the  untravelled 
,  Lnglishman  can,  at  present,  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
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Art.  V — Elements  of  Geology.  By  Charles  Lyell,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 

Author  of  ‘  Principles  of  Geology.’  12mo.  London:  1838. 

^iiis  volume  contains  a  view  of  the  ‘  Elements  of  Geologv,’ 
by  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever 
published  in  England  on  the  principles  of  that  fascinating  d^ 
partment  of  natural  science ; — and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  has  appeared  since  Mr  Playfair’s  well-known  ‘  Ulus. 

‘  trations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory.’  It  is  worthy  of  ]Mr  Lyell’i 
reputation,  but  very  different  from  what  we  had  expected ;  for, 
having  been  mentioned  in  the  advertisements  as  intended  ‘  forb«- 
‘  ginners,’  we  had  looked  for  something  of  a  very  plain  and 
rudimentary  description — a  treatise,  in  short,  that  would  have 
rendered  the  subject  inviting  by  simplicity  of  style  and  illus. 
tration,  and  could  have  been  read  with  ease  and  satisfaction  bj 
a  well-educated  woman. 

Instead  of  this,  the  author  has  given  us  a  clear  and  condensed 
abstract  of  what  he  conceives  to  form  the  proper  ‘  Elements’  of  ' 
his  subject ;  and  has  transfused  into  it  not  only  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  but  also  a  great  number  of  facts — which  to  os 
were  new; — this  compression,  indeed,  being  one  of  its  defects,  w 
far  as  it  is  intended  to  be  introtluctory  ;  since  there  are  pages  of 
quite  as  much  depth  as  any  in  the  larger  work  above  mentioned. 
^Vhen  these  dilliculties  are  mastered,  its  sterling  value  will  be 
appreciated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  gain  upon  the  public. 

To  ourselves,  both  as  Geologists  and  Reviewers,  the  volume 
is  particularly  acceptable ;  as  it  brings  before  us,  in  a  more  man¬ 
ageable  form,  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  author’s  ‘  Principles 
‘  of  Geology,’  of  which  we  have  not  yet  given  any  account ;  while 
the  passages,  relating  to  the  igneous  theory  and  the  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  revive  impressions  that  have  long  existed  in  our  minds, 
and  convince  us  that  the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  attempt  a  rectification  of  some  points  in  the  history  of  geolo¬ 
gical  theory,  during  the  most  eventful  period  of  its  progress. 


Mr  Lycll’s  attention  appears  to  have  been  first  devoted  to  Geo¬ 
logy  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
after  he  had  become  a  proficient  in  some  other  departments  of 
natural  history.  He  became,  in  1823,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
President ;  and  was  thus  immediately  connected  with  many  of 
the  best  working  geologists  of  the  day;  and  had  at  his  disposal 
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all  the  facilities  which  could  be  supplied  by  an  association  zeal¬ 
ously  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  knowledge 
still  possessing  many  of  the  attractions  of  youth.  His  first 

fiublication  was  a  paper  on  the  recent  fresn-water  marl  and 
imestones  of  Forfarshire,* — in  which  we  can  perceive  the  germ 
of  many  of  his  subsequent  speculations.  The  lakes  in  that  coun¬ 
try  affording  deposits  which  resemble  ancient  lacustrine  strata, 
the  views  which  they  suggested  to  him  were  naturally  extended 
to  the  general  analogy  between  the  effects  of  still  existing 
agency  and  - those  of  causes  which  it  was,  at  that  time,  the 
fashion  to  consider  as  having  long  ceased  to  act ;  and  his  atten- 
[  tion,  fortunately,  w’as  soon  afterwards  directed  to  the  study  of  a 
i  district,  which  exhibits  deposits  of  the  same  kin<l  on  a  much 
L  larger  scale,  and  in  connexion  with  phenomena  of  still  higher 
interest  to  theory. 

Not  many  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  aware  that  there  exists, 
in  the  midst  of  France,  a  region  occupied  by  volcanoes,  which, 
although  they  have  not  sent  forth  lava  within  the  memory  of 
man,  exhibit  other  appearances  as  characteristic  of  their  origin 
as  those  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  The  chain  near  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  from  which  the  subjoined  sketch  was  taken,  is  not 
inore  than  three  days’  journey  from  Paris,  and  can  easily  be 
reached  within  a  week  from  London ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that 
each  of  the  craters  sketched  in  this  little  view,  was  once  an 
active  volcano,  as  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  now  burn  and  send  out 
eruptions. 


Part  of  the  cha%  called  the  Mont  Dome,  Aurergne. — (Scrope.) 


..  The  descriptions  of  this  celebrated  tract  called  forth  IMr 
Ljrell’s  enthusiasm,  and  probably  had  a  considerable  share  in 
determining  the  course  of  his  succeeding  enquiries.  Few  pass¬ 
ages  of  greater  excellence  can  be  found  in  any  of  his  productions, 
than  some  of  those  in  a  review,  which  he  published  in  I827,t  of 
Mr  Scrope’s  beautifully  illustrated  work  on  the  volcanic  district 
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of  central  France;  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  his  mind  was 
already  impregnated  with  many  of  the  views  that  characterise 
his  ‘  Principles  ;  ’  nor  does  the  latter  publication  contain  any 
thing  more  ingenious  than  the  method  exemplified  in  the  review, 
of  calculating  backwards  in  geological  chronology,  from  existing 
appearances,  through  a  series  of  preceding  changes. 

Before  1828,  the  author  had  made  excursions  both  in  France 
and  England,  in  company  with  M.  Constant  Prevost  of  Paris, 
with  whose  opinions,  especially  on  the  tertiary  strata,  some  of 
Mr  Lyell’s  doctrines  nearly  coincide.  He  had  completed  the 
manuscript  of  part  of  his  first  volume  in  1827 — but  wisely  sus* 
pended  its  publication,  that  he  might  *  acquire  more  information 
‘  concerning  the  tertiary  deposits;’  and,  leaving  England  in  1828, 
attentively  examined  Auvergne  and  other  tracts  in  France,  from 
whence  he  passed  through  Piedmont  into  Italy — where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  earlier  geologists 
of  that  country,  especially  of  Lazzaro  Moro,  and  his  illustrator 
Generelli — to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  a  prominent  place  in 
the  History  of  Geology. 

‘  In  the  course  of  my  tour,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  I  had  been  frequently  led  to 
reBect  on  the  principle  of  Des  Cartes,  that  a  philosopher  should,  odci 
in  his  life,  doubt  every  thing  he  had  been  taught ;  but  I  still  retained  m 
much  faith  in  my  early  geological  creed,  as  to  feel  the  most  lively  snr- 
prise  on  visiting  Sortino,  Pentalica,  Syracuse,  and  other  parts  of  the  Vil 
di  Noto,  at  beholding  a  limestone  of  enormous  thickness,  filled  with  re¬ 
cent  shells — or  sometimes  with  the  mere  casts  of  shells — resting  on  mtrl, 
in  which  shells  of  the  Mediterranean  species  were  imbedded  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  All  idea  of  attaching  a  high  antiquity  to  a  regi- 
larly  stratitied  limestone,  in  which  the  casts  and  impressions  of  recent 
shells  alone  were  discernible>  vanished  at  once  from  my  mind.  .  .  . 
.  .  I  occasionally  amused  myself  with  speculating  on  the  different 

rate  of  progress  which  geology  might  have  made,  bad  it  been  first  cul¬ 
tivated  with  success  at  Catania;  where  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to, 
the  great  elevation  of  the  tertiary  beds  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the 
changes  produced  within  the  historical  era  by  the  Calabrian  earthquakes, 
would  have  been  familiarly  known.’  * 

From  Etna  and  its  environs,  the  author  returned  to  England  In 
the  beginning  of  1829 — ‘  having  now  fully  decided  on  attempting 
‘  to  establish  four  great  subdivisions  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  and 

*  being  also  convinced  that  he  had  seen  in  Auvergne,  Tuscany, 

*  and  iSiciiy,  volcanic  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  sedimentary 
‘  strata  of  all  those  periods.’! 

In  the  moan  time,  M.  Desnoyers  had  printed,  and  was  about  to 
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publish  a  paper  on  marine  formations,  more  recent  than  those 
of  the  environs  of  Paris  ;*  and  having  conversed  with  Mr  Lyell, 
then  returning  from  Italy,  respecting  his  observations  in  that 
country,  he  subjoined  to  his  Memoir  a  note,  expressing  the  value 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  thus  derived  from  regions  so  dis« 
tant.  At  the  same  period,  also,  M.  Des  Hayes  had  convinced 
himself  that  the  different  tertiary  formations  might  be  arranged 
in  a  chronological  series;  and  on  communicating  with  that 
gentleman,  it  was  resolved  to  combine  the  result  of  an'  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  shells  collected  by  Mr  Lyell  in  Italy,  with  the 
great  body  of  information  previously  in  M.  Des  Hayes’  posses¬ 
sion.  This  was  done  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Principles  of 
<  Geology,’  first  published  in  1833;  and  the  same  results  have 
since,  we  believe,  been  published  in  other  forms  by  M.  Des  Hayes 
himself. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  discovery,  that  the  necessity  of  extending  and  subdivid¬ 
ing  the  tertiary  class  of  deposits,  had  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  and  independently,  to  the  naturalists  above  mentioned, 
as  well  as  to  the  author.  Mr  Lyell  has  more  recently  informed 
us,  that  Professor  Bronn  of  Heidelberg  had  likewise  been  led, 
by  independent  researches,  to  similar  views.f  The  success  with 
which  he  himself  followed  out  his  enquiries  in  this  department  of 
geology,  has  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  his 
own  works. 

The  succeeding  summers,  from  1829  to  1838 — of  this,  which 
may  be  truly  called  a  course  of  geological  education— were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  author  in  examining  the  *  Crag  ’  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  the  south  of  France,  the  Pyrenees,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  Eifel,  Switzerland,  several  portions  of  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden : — that  of  1835,  in  particular,  enabled 
him  to  produce  papers  on  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land  in  the  last 
mentioned  country,^  and  on  the  chalk  of  Seeland  and  Moen.§ 

The  series  of  labours  above  mentioned,  nearly  represents  the 
life  of  every  practical  geologist  of  the  modern  school.  It  will 
convince  our  readers  that  it  is  not  without  effort  that  reputation 
can  be  gained  in  this  department  of  enquiry  ;  and  will  explain 
how  the  author  was  conducted  to  some  of  his  views  respecting 
the  more  recent  groups  of  strata — to  the  comparative  neglect. 


*  Annala  des  Sciences  NaiureUts :  Fevrier,  1829. 
t  Vol.  III.,  5th  Ed.,  p.  367.  <  A  Jonmey  in  Italy.’ 
Dec.  1837. 

X  Phil.  Trans.,  1835.  §  Geol.  Trane.  2d  Series 
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perhaps,  of  the  more  ancient  classes  of  rocks.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  customary  occupations  of  his  calling,  his  •work  bears  proof  of 
indefatigable  activity  in  collecting  information  from  quarters  ap- 

Earently  very  remote  from  his  immediate  pursuits ;  and  it  has 
een  justly  remarked,  that  he  possesses  powers  of  *  assimilation,’* 
which  enable  him  to  convert  the  most  heterogeneous  and  un- 
promising  materials  into  good  wholesome  geology. 

The  first  volume  of  the  author's  ‘  Principles’  was  published 
in  1830 — the  third  and  concluding  volume,  in  1833.  In  1834, 
the  work  was  honoured  by  the  Royal  Society  with  one  of  the 
Royal  medals  for  that  year ;  and  its  reception  by  the  public  is 
best  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  four  new  editions  had  been  called 
for  between  its  first  appearance  and  the  summer  of  1830. 

One  of  the  chief  defects,  in  our  judgment,  of  this  remarkable 
performance  is,  that  it  is  perhaps  too  much  lowered  to  the  popo. 
lar  appetite — and  wants,  in  many  places,  that  severity  and  close¬ 
ness,  both  of  reasoning  and  style,  which  are  called  for  by  the  rajnd 
expansion  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  relations,  every  day  mul¬ 
tiplied,  between  geology  and  the  higher  departments  of  naturd 
science.  The  book,  at  first,  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  advocate,  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  and 
truth  of  his  cause.  The  tone  was  rather  that  of  eloquent  plead¬ 
ing  than  of  strict  philosophical  enquiry ;  and  though,  in  the  later 
editions,  this  defect  is  much  less  prominent,  the  author  does  net 
yet  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  careful  in  distinguishing 
what  has  been  proved  from  what  is  only  probable — the  known 
from  the  doubtful.  Speculation  is  his  great  delight,  and  is  too 
often  indulged  in.  He  takes  up  a  new  conjecture  with  evident 
enjoyment ;  and  sometimes  leads  his  readers  through  a  series  of 
possibilities  very  happily  expressed,  till  those  who  are  desiroui 
of  real  knowledge  are  disappointed  by  finding,  at  the  end  of  the 
train,  that  they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  something 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true. 

The  management  of  quotations  and  references  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty  in  every  work  which  combines  discovery  with  com¬ 
pilation.  In  such  a  volume  as  the  *  Elements,’  frequent  references 
were  impracticable ;  and  the  author’s  contemporaries,  certainly, 
have  here  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  in  his  larger  work — pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  genial  history,  and  passing  through  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  geological  research — much  attention  was  called  for  upon 
this  point ;  and  we  have  seen  with  pleasure  that  increased  care 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  it  in  the  successive  editions. 


Conybears's  Report  to  Brk,  Assoc.  Vol.  I.,  p.  406. 


Ly ell’s  Elements  of  Geology*. 


The  best  mode  of  performing  the  duty  of  reference,  and  we 
should  imagine  the  most  comfortable  to  an  author  himself,  would 
be  to  act  always  under  the  impression  that  he  is  invested  with 
the  functions  of  a  judge,  and  engaged  in  dispensing  the  highest 
honour  that  can  be  awarded  to  the  cultivators  of  science ;  for,  if 
the  appreciation  of  their  works  by  fellow-labourers  be  denied  to 
authors,  we  really  know  not,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  where  their  external  reward  is  to  be  found.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  information  casually  obtained  in  society,  or  in  conver¬ 
sation,  it  must  be  still  more  difficult  to  connect  new  facts  or 
observations  with  their  authority.  But  here,  also,  it  is  a  duty 
to  do  all  one  can,  to  guard  against  the  natural  tendency  to  silent 
appropriation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  give  informa¬ 
tion,  or  suggest  hints  of  enquiry,  should  recollect  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  application  to  his  own  subject,  made  by  the  writer 
himself,  and  not  the  mere  substance  of  the  communication,  that 
constitutes  its  value. 

A  defect,  or  rather  omission,  connected  with  what  we  have  just 
nrentioned,  is  perhaps  rendered  more  important  in  our  eyes  by 
some  early  associations.  We  think  that  Mr  Lyell  has  not, 
either  in  his  preliminary  history  or  in  the  body  of  his  works, 
done  quite  sufficient  justice  to  the  claims  of  Da  Hutton — 
whom  we  conceive  to  be  effectively  the  author  of  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth  now  almost  universally  received ; — and  that  in 
adopting  the  metamorphic  theory,  and  the  views  connected  with 
it,  by  modern  writers,  he  ought  to  have  referred  more  empha¬ 
tically  to  the  works  of  that  very  remarkable  man,  as  the  source 
from  which  those  doctrines  were  first  obtained.  This  defective 
appreciation  of  Hutton,  we  have  no  doubt,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a 
neat  measure,  to  the  direction  given  by  accidental  causes  to  Mr 
Lyell’s  own  pursuits  ;  but  it  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the 
public  and  the  general  reader  will  naturally  make  a  work  so 
popular  as  the  ‘Principles  of  Geology’  their  text-book  and  au¬ 
thority  ;  while  many  eminent  men,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
other  departments  of  physical  science,  will  be  content  to  take  their 
impression  from  the  clear  and  fluent  pages  of  that  publication  J 
with  some  indifference,  perhaps,  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  those 
by  whom  geology  has  been  advanced  to  its  present  state.  ^  We 
could  show,  by  some  striking  instances,  that  this  is  no  imaginary 
ease.  ^  '  .  .  . 

To  supply  this  omission,-  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  restore  to  its 

E  station  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  truth,  we  shall  not 
e,  before  the  close  of  the  present  article,  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  progress  of  the  subject  during  the  fifty 
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years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Dr  Hutton’s 

*  Theory  of  the  Earth/  But  we  must  first  lay  before 'them  an 
analysis  of  the  volume  immediately  before  us,  which  will  enable 
them  to  judge  the  beUer  of  what  we  shall  then  subjoin. 

*  Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed ;  and  in  what  manner 

*  are  those  materials  arranged  ? — These  are  the  enquiries  with 

*  which  geology*  is  occupied/  We  are  glad  to  find,  in  this  first 
sentence  of  his  work,  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  subject 
from  that  taken  at  the  commencement  of  his  ‘  Principles/— 
where  geology  is  described  as  *  the  science  which  investigates  the 

*  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and 

*  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature/  The  latter  definition  seems  to 
throw  into  the  shade  all  that  relates  to  the  permanent  or  average 
condition  of  the  globe ;  which  is  in  itself  a  very  important  sub< 
ject  of  study. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  containing 
respectively  the  answers  to  the  questions  above  mentioned : — the 
first  part  describing  the  materials  composing  the  exterior  of  the 
earth ;  the  second^  recounting  the  different  ages  of  the  stratified 
and  massive  rocks,  in  the  order  of  the  successive  periods  whoi 
they  appear  to  have  been  deposited  or  produced  from  below. 

*  Kocks,’  therefore,  (a  term  which  in  its  geological  sense  includes 
not  only  the  harder  stony  masses,  but  also  clay  and  sand,  &c.,) 

*  may  be  studied  under  two  distinct  points  of  view : — simply  as 

*  mineral  masses,  originating  from  particular  causes,  and  having 
*each  a  certain  composirion  and  character;  or  as  a  chronologic^ 

*  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a  succession  of  events  in  the  for- 

*  mer  history  of  the’globe/  The  classes  into  which  they  are  divid¬ 
ed  by  MrLyell,  are  four:  1.  Aqueous — sedimentary,  or  fossil- 
iferous.  2.  Volcanic.  3.  Plutonic.  4.  Metamorphic.  The  last 
three  divisions  are  very  intimately  allied ; — the  fourth  being,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  a  portion  of  the  sedimentary  strata  changed 
by  Plutonic  agency.  Pluto,  it  is  well  known,  presides  over  the 
internal,  deep-seated  regions  of  the  globe,  where  the  operations 
of  fire  originate ;  while  Vulcan  is  the  workman  who  manufactures 
the  lavas,  scorise,  and  ashes,  sent  out  upon  the  surface. 


•  De  Luc,  in  1778,  calls  bis  Letters  to  the  Queen  of  England,  the 
outline  of  a  Treatise  on  *  Cosmology  intending  by  that  term  to  signify 
*  la  connoissance  de  la  Terre,  et  non  celle  de  I’Univers.  Dans  ce  sens,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  Gioiogie  eut  ^te  le  mot  propre;  mais  je  n’ose  m’en  servirparce- 
quil  n'estpas  wite’— -Lett. Physiques  8vo,  1778;  Preface,  pp.  vii.  viii. 
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The  author,  in  the  successive  chapters  of  his  first  division, 
treats  of  the  general  composition  and  structure  of  these  classes  ; 
and  in  the  second  goes  tnrough  the  several  groups  which  form 
the  series  of  rocks,  in  a  descending  order,  from  the  newest  to  ^e 
most  ancient. 

The  mode  in  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  produced, 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  ;  the  lines  printed  in 
Italics,  expressing  the  principle  by  whiA  the  continuity  or  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  deposits  in  a  lake  is  recognised  ;  and  the  means  also 
by  which  geologists  are  enabled  to  trace  the  stratification  of 
countries  throu^  much  more  extensive  regions  : — 

*  If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  considerable 
rq;ularity,  one  above  the  other :  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  peat ;  next  below,  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of  the  same 
material ;  still  lower,  a  bed  of  laminated  shell  marl,  all^rnating  with  peat 
or  sand ;  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  day.  JVotr, 

^  if  a  second  pit  he  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine  Jbri;\o^hn, 

at  some  distance  from  the  firsts  we  commonly  meet  with  ncGrly  the  same 
series  of  beds — yet  with  slight  variations;  some,  for  example,  of  the  layers 
of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting — one  or  more  of  them  having 
thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others or  sometimes  one  of  the  masses 
first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in  thickness,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  beds.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  strata,  each  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are 
piled,  one  upon  the  other,  in  the  earth’s  crust,  each  containing  their 
peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants;  which  are  distinguishable,  with  few 
exceptions,  from  species  now  living.’ — Pp.  5-10. 

The  Plutonic  class  copiprehends  the  granites,  porphyries,  and 
other  massive  rocks:  their  texture  is  crystalline,  and  they  are 
entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains.  It  is  admitted  that  nothing 
analogous  to  these  can  be  seen  in  process  of  formation  on  the 
actual  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  the  proofs  of  their  igneous  origin 
comprehend  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  wnich  geology 
has  brought  into  view ;  and  they  are  stud  to  be  connected,  by  a 
series  of  transitions,  with  the  products  of  actual  volcanoes. 

The  mode  of  formation  in  tne  *  Metamorphic  Rocks,*  (gneiss, 
mica-schist,  clay-slate,  &c.,)  is  less  certain  tnan  that  of  the  other 
classes.  They  contmn  no  pebbles,  sand,  or  scoriae ;  and  no  traces, 
or  very  rarely,  of  organic  bodies ;  yet  they  are  divided  into  beds 
analogous  to  those  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Respecting  this  cu¬ 
rious  cljBs  of  strata,  Mr  Lyell  has  adopted  the  theory,  of  which 
Hutton  had  announced  the  fundamental  doctrines  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  ; — long  before  many  of  the  phenomena  were  discovered 
by  which  his  views  have  been  since  illustrated  and  confirmed. 
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Here,  while  the  aqueous  deposits,  4,  (which  we  suppose  to  be 
the  most  recent  of  the  sedimentary  series  1,  2,  3,  4,)  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  accumulation,  we  may  conceive  a  plutonic  mass  in 
igneous  fusion;  IV.  to  be  forced  up  from  below,  through  the  in¬ 
cumbent  matter,  ‘  invading  ’  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr  Hutton) 
all  the  strata  then  existing  above  it ; — as  similar  plutonic  masses 
of  former  epochs,  I.  II.  Ill,,  had  previously  done.  In  each  case,! 
(‘  metamorphic’)  change  would  be  produced,  by  the  proximity  of 
the  heated  masses  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  strata  which 
they  traverse.  This  effect  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  by 
a  slight  shade  ;  the  continuation  of  which,  in  2,  is  intended  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  metamorphic  character  is  not  confined  to  one  divi¬ 
sion — but  that  ^1,  or  any  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  whether 
secondary  or  tertiary,  may  be  thus  altered. 
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The  abode  of  the  strata  thus  ‘  metamorphosed  ’  in  the  regions  of 
internal  heat,  or  their  proximity  to  great  plutonic  masses  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  change. 
.But  how  far  electricity,  or  any  other  agents,  have  co-operated 
with  lieat  in  producing  it,  is  still  matter  of  speculation. 

The  relations  of  these  four  classes  are  illustrated  in  this  volume 
By  a  coloured  plate,  analogous  to  the  large  and  beautiful  section 
of  Mr  Webster,  published  in  Dr  Buckland’s  ‘  Bridgewater  Trea¬ 
tise,’ — which,  by  an  ingenious  addition,  explains  how  the  several 
classes  of  rocks  may  have  been  produced  contemporaneously. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  adopt  this  plate,  as  it  requires  the  aid 
of  colour ;  but  we  insert  a  wood-cut,  in  which  the  relative  position 
of  the  plutonic  and  sedimentary  series  is  exhibited ;  and  it  is 
shown  that,  while  the  order  of  £U/>er-position  indicates  the  date 
of  the  latter  groups,  the  newer  plutonic  masses  are  successively 
lower,  or  deeper  seated,  than  the  rest. 
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‘  When  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  was  gepe- 
‘  rally  adopted,  the  term  primitive,  as  embracing  the  plutonic  and 
<  metamorphic  rocks,  should  at  once  have  been  banished  from  the 
‘nomenclature  of  geology.’ — (P.  2.)  The  author  therefore 
rejects  that  term  altogether,  substituting  for  all  the  igneous 
rocks,  and  those  altered  by  heat,  the  term  hypogene  (or  nether- 
formed).* 

Chapter  II.  ‘  Aqueous  Rocks.’— A  striking  proof  that  some 
of  the  sedimentary  groups  must  have  been  deposited  in  shallow 
water,  is  derived  from  what  is  called  the  ‘  Ripple-mark the  pre- 
senc*  of  which,  even  in  the  more  ancient  strata,  did  not  escape 
the  sagacity  of  Dr  Hutton,  who  describes  it  in  his  account  of  the 
country  (now  probably  to  be  called  Silurian),  near  St  Abb’s 
Head,  on  the  east  of  Scotland — ‘  Where,’  he  says,  ‘  we  have  found 
‘  the  most  distinct  marks  of  strata  of  sand  modified  by  moving 
‘  water.  It  is  no  other  than  that  which  we  every  day  observe 
‘  upon  the  sands  of  our  own  shore,  when  the  sea  has  ebbed 
*  and  left  them  in  a  waved  figure,  which  cannot  be  mistaken.’ 
— ‘  Theory,’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  459,  460. 

Similar  appearances  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  sand  by 
wind,  and  the  theory  of  their  production  has  been  extended  by 
Mr  Babbage  to  the  explanation  of  what  is  commonly  called  a 
‘  mackerel  sky ;’ — ‘  the  effect  appearing  to  be  produced,  in  every 
‘  case,  by  two  currents  of  fluid,  or  semifluid  matter,  one  moving 
‘  with  a  different  velocity  over  the  other,  the  direction  of  the 
‘  motion  being  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  waves,’  &c.t 

The  ripple-mark  sometimes  pervades  entire  groups  of  strata 
to  such  a  depth,  or  thickness,  as  to  exceed  the  present  range 
of  the  tides.  The  same  observation,  we  believe,  applies  to  the 
footmarks  and  other  traces  of  animals  which  had  crawled  or 
walked  upon  the  wet  shore,  and  left  their  traces  in  the  sand ;  such 
traces  having  been  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire, 
throughout  a  thickness  of  forty  feet.  These  facts  seem  to  prove 
that  the  level  of  the  shore,  thus  rippled  or  trodden  over,  must 
have  sunk  continuously,  and  without  violence ;  a  kind  of  move¬ 
ment,  we  shall  find,  strongly  contended  for  by  Mr  Lyell. 

Chapter  III.  *  Arrangement  of  Fossils  in  Strata.’ — That  the 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  word  hypogene  Is  not  opposed  to  sedt- 
MCKtory  or  fossiliferous.  Pyrogene  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principle ;  and  hydrogenous,  but  for  its  employment  in  chemistry, 
Would  be  a  good  corresponding  (Greek)  name  for  the  sedimentary  class, 
t  ‘  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,’  2d  Edition,  Note  i.,  p.  265.J 
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production  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  was  gradual,  and  the  process 
of  long  continuance,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  every 
where  in  the  stratified  rocks,  myriads  of  full-grown  shells,  some  of 
which  must  have  lain  upon  the  floor  of  the  ocean  for  a  considerable 
time  after  death,  before  they  were  imbedded  in  sediment.  A  case 
of  this  kind  is  illustrated  at  page  47,  by  a  wood-cut  of  great 
beauty,  representing  a  valve  of  a  gryphcea,  covered  both  on  the 
inside  and  out  with  Serpulce,  one  of  which  had  grown  exactly  over 
the  place  where  the  great  muscle  of  the  inhabitant  had  been  at¬ 
tached. 

We  have,  in  a  former  article,*  mentioned  the  microscopic 
infusorial  animals,  which  exist  in  myriads  in  tripoly,  and  some 
other  strata,  constituting  not  only  large  masses,  but  even  entire 
beds ;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  here  enter  more  fully  into 
the  history  of  the  surprising  discoveries  of  Professor  Ehrenbei^; 
but  our  readers  will  find  a  very  interesting  notice  of  them  in 
the  address  of  Mr  Whewell,  delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Society,  on  presenting  the  Wollaston  medal  for  1838  to 
that  eminent  naturjdist,  which  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Proceedings’ 
of  that  body  for  the  present  year. 

Analogous  discoveries  had  been  made  also,  by  independent  en¬ 
quiry,  in  the  strata  of  this  country ; — 

‘  Mr  Lonsdale,  on  examining  lately,  in  the  mnsenm  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  found,  on  carefally  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to 
the  eye  simply  as  white  grains,  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils.  He 
obtained  about  a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of  chalk,— 
some  being  fragments  of  minute  corallines,  others  entire  foraminifera  and 
cytherina.  Minute  as  they  seem,  the  smallest  of  them  are  gigantic  in 
comparison  wUh  the  cases  of  infusoria  before  mentioned.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  chambers  into  which  these  forami¬ 
nifera  are  divided,  are  actually  often  filled  with  hundreds  of  infusoria; 
for  many  of  the  minute  grains  which  they  contain,  and  which  compose 
the  enveloping  chalks,  have  been  observed,  under  a  powerful  microscope, 
to  consist  of  circular  discs,  like  the  articulations  of  the  gaillonella  before 
mentioned.’ — Pp.  55,  56. 

Chapter  V.,  *  On  the  Elevation  of  Strata,’  begins  with  this  im¬ 
portant  theorem, — ‘  Land  has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered;’— 
one  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  modern  geology,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  contested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  till  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century ; — the  earlier  naturalists  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  more  conceivable  that  the  waters  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  should  have  gone  down,  than  that  ‘  the 
‘  sure  and  firm-set  earth’  should  have  been  even  partially  uplifted. 
It  became  clear,  however, 

*  As  the  science  of  geolo(^y  advanced,  that  certain  spaces  on  the  globe 
had  been  alternately  sea — then  land — then  estuary — then  sea  again — and 
lastly,  once  more  habitable  land — having  remained  in  each  of  those  states 
for  considerable  periods ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
from  human  experience  of  a  lowering  of  the  sea’s  level  in  any  region ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot  sink  in  one  place  without  their  level 
being  depressed  every  where  throughout  the  globe.’ — P.  93. 

Mr  Darwin,  the  able  naturalist,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Fitzroy  in  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  round  the  world,  has  stated, 
that  a  rise  of  this  kind  is  in  progress  throughout  very  extensive 
regions  in  South  America ;  by  which  the  level  plains  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  still  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  brought  up.  And  he  has  also 
shown, 

‘  That  in  those  seas  where  circular  coral  islands  abound,  there  is  a  slow 
and  continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  these  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  in  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea — where  coral  is 
found  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  inland  situations,  and  where  there  are 
DO  circular  or  barrier  reefs — the  land  is  on  the  rise.’ — ‘  It  would  require,’ 
Mr  Lyell  here  remarks,  <  a  volume,  to  explain  the  various  phenomena 
which  confirm  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether  of  eleva¬ 
tion  or  depression— whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  or  accomplished 
slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.’ — P.  97. 

The  passage  last  quoted  contains  one  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  author  has  specially  endeavoured  to  establish.  It  is  a 
•  point  of  the  most  extensive  interest,  and  forms  the  principal 
subject  of  difference  between  him  and  some  of  the  leading  geo¬ 
logists  of  our  day.  He  refers,  however,  for  a  full  detail  of  his 
views,  to  his  ‘  Principles ;’  here  assuming,  ‘  that  such  changes  are 
‘  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature.’ 

‘  But,  when  admitted,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  they  will  be  found  to  afford 
a  key  to  tbe  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances ;  such 
ts  the  elevation  of  horizontal  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  the  superposition 
of  fresh-water  to  marine  deposits,  and  many  other  phenomena,  afterwards 
to  be  described.  It  will  also  appear  how  much  light  the  doctrine  of  a 
continued  subsidence  of  land  may  throw  on  the  manner  in  which  a  series 
of  strata  found  in  shallow  water,’  pike  those  bearing  the  ripple-mark, 
above  mentioned]  ‘  may  have  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  ex¬ 
cavation  of  valleys  also,  and  other  effects  of  denudation,  can  alone  be 
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understood,  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs  now  on  record  of 
prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land  throughout  wide  areas’ — P,  97. 

If  elevation  be  once  granted,  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the 
upraised  masses  must  obviously  have  been  frequent ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see,  now,  in  a  vertical  position,  bedi 
of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  must  have  been  deposited 
horizontally.  The  impressions  of  ferns  in  the  shale  of  coal  coun. 
tries,  afford  a  proof  of  elevation  of  this  kind.  The  leaves,  which 
are  generally  spread  out  *  as  regularly  as  dried  plants  between 
*  the  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist,’  must  have 
been  deposited  horizontally,  amidst  soft  mud  ;  but  they  are  now 
found,  often  much  inclined,  and  sometimes  vertical. 

The  surfaces  of  the  fissures  produced  by  these  movements  are 
frequently  polished,  or  scored  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  would 
arise  from  rubbing  together  substances  of  unequal  hardness. 
Another  curious  effect  of  rubbing  is  sometimes  produced  by 
earthquakes. 

<  Daring  one  of  the  late  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili,  the  brick  walls  tf 
a  bnilding  were  rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for 
several  minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjared, 
and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still  visible. 
When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brick.dust,  en- 
dently  produced  by  trituration.’ — P.  117. 

Faults  are  fissures,  frequently  of  some  miles  in  extent,  when 
one  of  the  separated  masses  is  elevated  or  depressed  below  its 
original  place.  Mr  Lyell  combats  the  notion  that  such  derange¬ 
ments  were  effected  by  a  single  blow ;  conceiving  them  to  hare 
been  the  result  of  gradual  or  repeated  movements. 

'  For  tre  know  that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  gmt 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  truu 
of  ground  are  made  to  rise  above,  and  sink  below,  their  former  level- 
some  slowly  and  insensibly,  others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or 
yards  at  a  time  ;  whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing,  that,  duriof; 
the  last  3000  years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or 
depressed,  at  a  single  stroke,  to  tbe  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  1m< 
several  thousand  feet.’— P,  123. 

Chapter  VI. — *  Denudation,  and  alluvium.’  A  decisive  proof 
of  the  erosive  agency  of  water,  is  to  be  found  in  valleys  where  the 
strata  on  both  sides  accord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
had  been  once  united.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Ross-shire,  is  mentioned  from  Dr  Mac- 
culloch ;  where  mountains,  now  separated  by  intervals  of  some 
miles,  and  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  are  composed  of  nearly 
horizontal  layers  of  sandstone,  which  have  been  evidently  at  one 
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sarface.  Thus,  a  wide  aninterrnpted  expanse  of  denudation  may  take 
place,  and  masses  many  hundreds  of  feet  or  yards  in  thickness,  may  waste 
away  by  inches,  in  the  coarse  of  thousands  of  centuries.’ — Pp.  134-5. 

Erratic  block*  are  those  sometimes  enormous  masses  of  de< 
tached  rock,  which  are  frequently  seen  at  g^eat  distances  from 
their  natural  seats,  and  separated  from  them  by  deep  valleys. 
The  author  supposes  them  to  have  been  transported  on  float¬ 
ing  masses  of  ice — when  the  land  on  which  they  now  lie  scat¬ 
tered,  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  His  proofs  are, — li  That 
erratics  are  confined,  in  both  hemispheres,  to  the  space  betwea 
the  40th  parallel  and  the  poles,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  warmer  regions.  2.  That,  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Canada,  stones  are  constantly  removed  by  ice.  3.  Ice  islands, 
detached  far  to  the  north,  are  sometimes  carried  down  to  betweei 
the  50°  and  40°  of  north  latitude ;  and  it  is  shown  from  Mr  Dar¬ 
win’s  journal,  above  referred  to,  that  in  the  south  of  America, 
in  a  latitude  as  low  as  that  of  Paris  (48°  51'),  masses  of  icc, 
covered  with  great  fragments  of  rock,  were  seen  floating  outwards 
towards  the  ocean  in  Sir  George  Eyre’s  Sound. 

Another  hypothesis  lately  brought  forward  in  Switzerland, 
accounts  for  the  erratics  of  the  Jura,  by  supposing  the  val¬ 
ley  now  separating  that  range  from  the  central  chain  of  the 
Alps,  to  have  been  once  filled  up  with  ice — and  these  blocks, 
detached  from  some  of  the  highest  Alpine  ridges,  to  have  formed 
what  arc  called  the  ‘  Moraines*  of  those  glaciers.  Our  readen 
will  find  this  speculation  mentioned  by  the  late  Professor  Playfair, 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  this  view  of  the  subject  had  been  taken 
before.  In  the  notes  of  a  tour  in  1815,  he  remarks,  tkt 

*  a  glacier  which  fills  up  valleys  in  its  course,  and  which  conveys 

*  the  rocks  on  its  surface  free  from  attrition,  is  the  only  agent  we 

*  now  see  capable  of  transporting  them  to  such  a  distance,  with- 
‘  out  destroying  that  sharpness  of  the  angles  so  distinctive  of 

*  these  masses.  That  mountains  formerly  existed,  of  magnitude 

*  sufficient  to  give  origin  to  such  extensive  glaciers,  is  counte- 

*  nanced  by  other  phenomena  observed  in  the  Alps,  and  doer 

*  not  imply  any  alteration  in  the  surface  so  great  as  the  supposi- 

*  tion  of  a  continued  declivity  between  the  two  extreme  points, 

*  which  is,  after  all,  insuflicient  to  remove  the  objection  arising 

*  from  the  sharp  angles  of  these  rocks.’ — (Works,  Vol.  I., 
p.  xxix.) 

The  important  subject  of  Volcanoes  occupies  the  7th  and  8tli 
chapters ;  but  for  a  full  history  of  their  phenomena,  the  author  re¬ 
fers  to  his  ‘  Principles  of  Geology;’  here  confining  himself  to  the 
mineral  composition,  nomenclature,  and  texture  of  the  volcanic 
rocks,  the  mode  of  their  occurrence  in  the  earth’s  crust,  and 
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lastly,  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  rocks  usually  termed 


^e  of  the  most  instructive  examples  of  the  changes  produced 
by  trap-dikes  in  the  rocks  they  cut  through,  occurs  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea,  and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.* 
‘A  dike  134  feet  wide,  composed  of  felspar  and  augpte,  there  cuts 
‘  through  strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone,  which  are  al- 
‘  tered,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  from  the  dike,  the 

*  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becoming  gradually  more  com- 

*  pact,  and  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction.  In  the 
<  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass,  the  fossil  shells,  principally  pro- 
'  dscto,  are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions 
‘  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  limestone  undergoes  analogous 
‘alterations,  losing  its  earthy  texture,  and  becoming  granular 
‘  and  crystalline.  But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the 
‘  appearance,  in  the  shale,  of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and 
‘  garnet,  which  are  distinctly  coffined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock 
‘  affected  by  the  dike.  Garnets  have  been  observed  under  very 
‘  analogous  circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  Durham,  by  Pro- 
‘  fessor  Sedgwick,  where,  likewise,  they  occur  in  shale  and  lime- 
‘  stone,  altered  by  basalt.’ 

When  dikes  are  columnar,  the  component  prisms  are  trans¬ 
verse  ;  the  principle  of  structure  being,  that  the  columnization 
proceeds  at  I'i^ht  angles  from  the  cooling  surfaces  :  when,  there¬ 
fore,  the  surmce  is  curved,  the  columns  ought  to  be  inclined  at 
various  angles  to  the  horizon ;  and  that  this  does  happen,  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  sections  in  Mr  Scrope’s  work  on  Central 
France. 


! 
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‘  la  the  midst  of  a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters,  unexpect¬ 
edly,  several  volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scoria.  From  the  crater 
of  one  of  these  cones,  called  La  Coupe  d’Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  de- 
icends,  and  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at  those 
points  where  the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut 
away  portions  of  the  solid  lava.’ 


*  Cambridge  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  p.  402. 
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*  It  ia  clear  that  tb6  lara  once  filled  the  whole  ndley  up  to  the  dot. 
ted  line,  da  ;  but  the  river  has  gradually  swept  away  all  below  that  lini^ 
while  the  tributary  torrent  has  laid  open  a  transverse  section;  by  roeaasof 
which  we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  U 
this  country,  of  three  parts ; — the  uppermost,  at  a,  being  scoriaceous ;  thi 
second,  b,  presenting  irregular  prisms;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regulv 
columns —which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest 
on  a  horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45*  at  g- 
and  horizontal  at  f’, — their  position  having  been  every  where  deter* 
mined,  according  to  the  law  l^fore  mentioned,  by  the  concave  form  of 
the  original  valley.’ — P.  183. 

Granite  of  every  variety  (Chapter  I X.)  is  said  to  pass  into 
certain  kinds  of  trap  ;  and  hence  the  author  infers  the  continuitj 
of  the  lavas  of  modern  volcanoes  with  the  deep-seated  plutonic 
masses ;  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  in  his  frontispiece  represented 
as  being  absolute  prolongations.  Hutton,  who  was  fully  aware 
of  the  affinity  which  exists  in  this  case,  had  called  granite  *  a  kind 
of  subterranean  lava.’  But  though  the  passage  of  syenite, 
and  some  other  granitose  compounds,  into  the  more  crystik 
line  greenstones,  and  of  these  into  compact  rocks  of  the  trap 
family,  be  admitted — unquestionably  no  eruption  has  ever  yet 
produced  granite ;  nor  has  any  continuous  mass  ever  been  ^ 
covered,  which  in  one  place  could  be  called  by  that  name,  and 
in  any  other  deserved  the  name  of  lava.  The  analogy,  therefore, 
must  be  admitted ; — the  continuity  may  be  regarded  as  probable, 
or  as  a  ground  of  enquiry,  but  no  more. 

Granite  Veins — We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  our  a^ 
count  of  Dr  Hutton’s  discoveries.  The  nature  of  the  question 
is  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  figures :  that  on  the  left  band 
representing  the  contact  of  a  mass  of  granite  with  incumbent 
slaty  rocks,  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  granite  had  been  first 
found,  and  the  schist  subsequently  deposited  upon  it :  the  second 
figure,  the  actual  appearances  of  the  junction  in  Glen  Tilt,  from 
a  drawing  by  Dr  Macculloch. 
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<  The  undulating  outline  of  the  granite,  here  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself,  in  tortuous  veins,  into  the  beds  of 
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(jay'slate  and  Hmeotone,  from  which  it  differs  remarkably  in  composition. 
The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character  by  the  proximity  of 
tb«  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  like 
that  of  bornstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery  fracture — effervescing  feebly 
with  acids.’ — Pp.  204, 5. 

Near  Heidelberg,  the  granite  consists  of  three  varieties  :  one 
constituting  the  general  mass;  a  second  variety  occurring  in  veins 
which  cut  through  the  mass  alone ;  and  a  third  cutting  through 
both  the  original  mass  and  the  first  set  of  veins.  We  recollect 
some  remarkable  appearances  of  this  description  at  Killiney,  near 
Dublin ;  where,  also,  the  granitic  mass  is  cut  through  by  two  sets 
of  veins,  different  in  hue  and  texture.  It  may  deserve  enquiry 
whether  any  instances  have  occurred  of  more  than  one  such  inter¬ 
section  of  veins ;  which  would  imply  a  fourth  injection,  or  irruption 
®f  the  granitic  compound ; — the  mass  itself  having  been  the  first. 

Chapters  X.  and  XI. — ‘  On  Metamorphic  Rocks,’  are  very 
valuable,  though  somewhat  unequal.  The  metamorphic  doctrine 
simply  consists  in  this,  that  all  or  any  portion  of  the  sedimentary 
strata — from  the  most  ancient  to  the  newest — having  been  exposed 
to  the  invasion  and  inteijection  of  heated  masses  forced  up  from 
below,  or,  more  directly,  to  the  high  temperature  of  what  Dr 
Hutton  calls  the  *  mineral  region,’ — have  undergone  such  changes 
as,  more  or  less,  to  deface  their  original  character,  yet  without 
entirely  destroying  their  stratified  or  schistose  arrangement ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  organic  structure  of  the  fossils  con¬ 
tained  in  them  has  been  obscured  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
often  amalgamated  into  a  uniform  rock,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  crystalline. 

The  term  Metamorphic  is  well  chosen,  as  briefly  indicating 
these  changes ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  confessedly 
theoretic — expressing,  as  Mr  Lyell  himself  states,  an  opinion  that 
such  strata,  after  having  been  deposited  from  water,  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  new  character  from  the  influence  of  heat,  ‘and  other 
‘causes.’  Secondly :  In  a  certain  sense,  all  the  consolidated  strata 
are  really  metamorphic,  their  present  condition  being  different 
fiom  that  of  the  original  sedimentary  deposit ;  and  it  is  often 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to  say  where  the  alteration,  by  any  of 
the  causes  above  alluded  to,  may  have  begun.  As  a  descriptive 
term,  therefore,  the  word  is  very  convenient ;  but  we  regard  its 
introduction  into  the  classification  of  rocks,  as,  at  least,  of  ques- 
fionable  expediency. 

The  principal  members  of  Mr  Lyell’s  metamorphic  class  *  are 
'  ^eiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist, 
*hypogene  (or  metamorphic)  limestone,  and  certain  kinds  of 
*  quartz  rock  or  quartzite.'  'These  several  compounds  are  well 
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described,  and  a  useful  list  is  subjoined  of  their  Tarieties  and 
synonymes. 

<  The  celebrated  marble  of  Carrara,  used  in  scnlptnre,  was  once  rt* 
garded  as  a  type  of  primitive  limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of 
Massa  Carrara,  or  the  ‘  Apuan  Alps,’  as  they  have  been  called— the 
highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity 
was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture,  from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and 
its  passage  downwards  into  talc-schist,  and  gametiferous  mica-schist;— 
those  rocks  again  graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated 
at  Forno  by  granite  veins.  Now,  the  researches  of  M.  M.  ^vi.  Bond, 
Pareto,  Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  and  especially  Hoffman,  have  demon, 
strated  that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence 
of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  oolitic  period: 
and  the  underlyingcryst^line  schists  are  secondary  sandstones  and  sbalei, 
modified  by  plutonic  action.’ — Pp.  513,514. 

The  difficulty  of  assigning  precise  dates  to  these  operation, 
and  the  errors  to  which  they  may  lead  in  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  of  the  altered  strata  in  the  chronological  series, 
are  well  pointed  out  in  the  following  passage  ;  in  quoting  which, 
however,  we  anticipate  what  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the 
volume. 

.  *  Had  the  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines  undergone,  universally,  is 
great  an  amount  of  transmutation  as  the  marble  of  Carrara,  it  would  hare 
been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  common  method  of  geological  classification,  they  would 
have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that  case,  the  date  of  their  origii 
would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of 
the  lower  strata,  although  in  reality  they  were  formed  in  the  oolitic  period, 
— and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  unknown  epoch.’ — P.  515. 

The  operations  by  which  this  great  change  of  character  has 
been  effected,  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  globe.  The  proof  of  their  agency  by  Dr  Hutton  forms 
one  of  the  great  epochs  of  geological  theory  ;  and  new  evidence 
of  its  truth  has  continued  to  flow  in,  with  a  copiousness  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  increased  activity  of  modern  research. 

The  subject  of  cleavage,  as  distinct  from  stratification,  is  infi- 
mately  connected  with  metamorphism ;  but  what  relates  to  it 
is,  perhaps,  less  carefully  put  together  than  some  other  parts  of  the 
volume.  Besides  the  separation  by  surfaces  of  stratification,  the 
stratified  deposits  are  almost  universally  traversed  by  joints ;  by 
which  each  separate  stratum  is  divided,  or  rather  divisible,  into 
masses,  approaching  more  or  less  to  the  cubical  or  rhomboidal 
form.  It  is  to  these  separations,  or  this  tendency  to  separate, 
that  quarrymen  are  indebted  for  the  facility  of  carrying  on  their 
works.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  the  schistose  rocks  exhibit,  in 
many  cases,  indications  of  another  laminar  arrangement,  to  which 
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tlie  name  of  cleavage  has  been  given,  and  which  seems  to  he 
altogether  independent  of  the  stratitication ;  since,  even  where 
the  strata  are  curved  or  variously  contorted,  the  planes  of  cleav¬ 
age  retain  a  uniform  direction  throughout  large  tracts  of  country. 
Mr  Bakewell  had  made  some  interesting  observations  on  this 
subject,  in  the.  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the  Savoy ;  and  Mr 
Phillips,  who  has  carried  the  enquiry  still  further  in  the  north  of 
England,  we  believe,  is  still  occupied  upon  it.  But  it  is  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sedgwick  that  the  principal  generalization  yet  made  is  to 
be  ascribed,  which,  if  confirmed  by  more  extensive  enquiry,  will 
probably  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  class  of  facts  in  the 
structure  of  the  globe.  An  example,  in  his  own  forcible  language, 
will  best  illustrate  his  views ; — 

*  A  rugged  country,  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  stretching  from  the  gorge  of  the  Wye,  above  Rliaiada, 
ia  North  Wales,  to  the  upper  gorges  of  the  Elan,  exhibits,  on  a  magnifio 
cent  scale,  thousands  of  examples  like  that  represented  below 


“  The  whole  region  is  made  up  of  contorted  strata,  and  of  the  true  bed* 
ding  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Many  parts  are  of  a  coarse 
mechanical  structure,  but,  subordinate  to  them,  are  tine  crystalline  chlo- 
ritic  slates.  But  the  coarser  beds  and  the  finer,  the  twisted  and  the 
straight,  have  all  been  subjected  to  one  change.  Crystalline  forces  have 
rearranged  whole  masses  of  them,  producing  a  beautiful  crystalline 
cleavage,  passing  alike  through  all  the  strata.  And  again,  through  all  tliis 
regio”>  whatever  be  the  contortions  of  the  rocks,  the  planes  of  cleavage 
pass  on,  generally  without  deviation,  running  in  parallel  lines  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  inclining,  at  a  great  angle,  to  a  point  only  a  few 
degrees  west  of  the  magnetic  north.  Without  considering  the  crystalline 
dikes  along  the  planes  of  cleavage,  which  prove  that  crystalline  action 
has  modified  the  whole  mass,  we  may  affirm  that  no  retreat  of  parts,  no 
contraction  of  dimensions,  in  passing  to  a  solid  state,  can  explain  such 
phenomena  as  these.  They  appear  to  me  only  resolvable  on  the  suppo-^ 
tition  that  crystalline  or  polar  forces,  acted  on  the  tvhole  mass  simtil^ 
taneously,  in  given  directions,  and  with  adequate  power.  It  is  not,  how- 
*rer,  necessary  to  suppose  that  tliese  effects  were  produced  in  a  short 
hpse  of  time.  In  speculating  on  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
fhese  phenomena,  we  are  free  from  any  unnecessary  limitations.”  * 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  some  remarkable  instances  are  quoted 


*  ‘  Geological  Transactions,’  Second  Series,  Vol,  III.,  p.  477. 
VOL.  LXIX.  NO.  CXL,  2  fi 
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from  Professor  Keilhau,*  of  the  great  extent  to  which  metip 
morphic  change  is  produced  in  the  south-west  of  Norway,  bj 
the  proximity  of  large  masses  of  granite  or  syenite;  the  str*. 
tided  rocks,  replete  with  shells  and  zoophites,  and  consistini 
chiefly  of  shale  and  limestone,  being  there  invariably  altered  neit 
the  contact,  to  distances  of  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  yards.  Tin 
fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in  these  altered  schists,  and  are  more 
completely  effaced  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  granite. 
The  limestone,  which  at  remote  points  is  of  an  earthy  texture, 
blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a  white  gr^ 
nular  marble  near  the  granite,  the  corals  being  commonly  obli. 
terated,  but  sometimes  preserved  even  in  the  white  marbit, 
Nothing  can  more  beautifully  confirm  what  Hutton  had  longagi 
delivered  on  this  subject,!  than  these  details. 

The  state  of  things  when  great  subterraneous  masses  are 
posed  to  very  high  temperature,  while  the  volatility  of  their  con. 
ponents  is  restrained  by  an  enormous  pressure,  is  so  remote  froa 
any  thing  which  we  can  imitate  or  can  see,  that  it  is  onlybj 
effort  and  long  reflection  that  we  can  approach  to  just  conception 
with  regard  to  it.  It  was  the  sagacious  view  which  Hutton  tool 
of  this  subject,  which  enabled  him  to  remove  the  difficulties  tiE 
then  connected  with  the  igneous  theory ;  and  in  the  followiii| 
passage  (which  is  only  one  of  many  equally  original)  he  antici¬ 
pates  some  of  the  speculations  since  suggested  by  recent  discover 
or  observation ; — ‘  If,’  he  says,  ‘  heat  be  once  admitted  as  a  cause 
‘  of  consolidation,  the  loose  and  discontinuous  body  of  a  stratun 
‘  may  be  closed  by  means  of  softness  and  compression  ;  the  porous 
‘  structure  of  the  materials  may  be  consolidated,  in  a  similar  man- 
*  ner,  by  the  fusion  of  their  substance ;  and  foreign  matter  mopU 
‘  introduced  into  (he  open  structure  of  strata,  in  Jorm  of  steam  9 
‘  exhalation,  as  well  us  in  the  fluid  state  of  fusion.’ % 

Here  is  an  evident  approach  to  the  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Von  Buch,  which  was  by  many  considered  as  visionary,  ot 
as  a  reference  to  an  occult  cause,  but  is  now  generally  received. 
That  whole  mountains  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  lime  had  been 
changed  into  dolomite,  after  having  become  solid,  by  the  pervasion 
ot  magnesian  vapour,  arising  from  heated  trappean  masses  below, 
was  not  so  remote  from  apparent  possibility  as  the  silent  and  un¬ 
seen  transmission  of  chemical  elements  by  voltaic  clectricity.l 
Mr  Lyell,  carrying  on  this  speculation,  adduces  examples  of 
the  effect  of  gases  in  causing  mineral  change. 


f  *  Geeu  Norniegica,’  pp.  61-63.  j-  Theory,  I.,  chap.  4. 
Theory,  I.,  p.  49. 
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‘  We  know,  he  says,  ‘  that  volcanoes  in  eruption  not  only  emit  fluid 
lava,  hut  |;ive  uif  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out  in  enormous 
volumes  for  days,  weeks,  or  years,  continuously,  and  are  even  disen* 
gaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation, — (P.  74.)  . .  .  These  aeriform 
fluids,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid, 
issue  in  many  places  from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have  discoloured 
and  corroded,  softening  some  and  liardening  others.  Now,  even  the 
most  compact  rocks  may  he  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water ;  and  it  is  con* 
ceivable  that  heated,  gases  brought  into  contact  with  them,  at  great 
depths,  may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused  through  their  pores.’— 
Pp.  247,  248. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  volume,  in  which  *  the  Chronology 
‘  of  Rocks’  is  considered,  will,  to  most  of  our  readers,  be  the  most 
interesting  portion,  from  its  involving  the  relations  of  strata  to 
their  fossil  contents,  and  making  us  acquainted  with  innumerable 
forms  and  phenomena  connected  with  animal  life,  of  which  geo¬ 
logy  alone  produces  examples. 

Chapter  XII. — ‘  On  the  Different  Ages  of  the  Four  Great 
Classes,'  is  excellent.  The  author’s  arrangement  is  nearly  the 
game  with  that  of  Dr  Bouc,  published  in  1825,  on  which  also 
the  subsequent  arrangement  of  Brongniart,  of  1829,  was  founded. 
The  aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorpbic  rocks,  form 
four  parallel  columns,  in  one  chronological  series ; — and  they 
‘  are  to  be  regarded  as  four  sets  of  monuments,  relating  to  four 
*  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.* 

Chapter  XIII. — ‘  Ages  of  the  Aqueous  Rocks.’ — The  tests  of 
relative  age,  and  the  means  of  identifying  contemporaneous  por¬ 
tions  of  the  same  groups,  in  the  aqueous  class  of  rocks,  are  three, 
—superposition,  mineral  character,  and  fossils  :  the"uppermost 
in  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  being  of  course  the  newest,  and 
the  lowest  the  most  ancient — 

*  So  that  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations  are  like  volumes  of  his¬ 
tory,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and 
then  laid  down  the  hook — with  the  last  written  page  uppermost — upon 
the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately  preceding  were 
communicated.  In  this  manner,  a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length 
accumulated ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position 
alone,  the  order  in  which  the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred.’— 

P.212. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  superposition,  simple  as  it 
may  appear,  is  one  of  the  great  improvements,  if  not  the  chief 
chiiracierUtic,  of  modern  geology ;  and  much  of  the  astonishing 
progress  of  the  subject,  during  the  last  half  century,  must  ,b^ 
ascribed  to  its  steady  application. 
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'  With  respect  to  mineral  character — the  second  test  of  age — it  ig 

^  observed  that  strata,  though  sometimes  continuously  the  same 

even  for  hundreds  of  miles,  more  commonly  either  thin  out  or 
i  change  within  much  narrower  limits.  The  most  definite  proof 

f  of  the  identity  of  strata  is  derived  from  their  fossil  contents* 

i  —inasmuch  as  organic  forms  are  more  accurately  distinguish* 

^  able  than  the  shades  of  mineral  character — yet  even  the  former 

’  test  must  be  used  with  much  the  same  restriction.  The  test 

I  by  fossils  is  different  from  that  by  mineral  composition  in  this 

\  also — that  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  throughout  very  con¬ 

siderable  spaces  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
•with  the  same  remains  vertically,  or  in  a  line  transverse  to  the 
stratification,  for  many  fathoms  together,  although  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  beds  mineralogically  may  be  very  little  changed — 

*  This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that,  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the  sam 
area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals  a»d 
plants  as  distinct  as  those  which  note  people  the  antipodes,  or  wliich  no* 
co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  zones.  It  appears  that, 
^from  the  remotest  periods,  there  has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organk 
forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those  which  2ire-existed  on  the  earth ;  soot 
species  having^ndured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter  time,  but  noM 
having  ever  reappeared  after  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has 
governed  tlie  creation  and  extinction  of  species,  seems  to  be  expressed  ia 
the  verse  of  the  poet, — <  Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.’ — jlrioko- 
—Nature  made  it,  and  then  broke  the  die.  And  this  circumstance  it  it 
which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest  value  as  chronological  tests,  giving 
to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs 
to  contemporary  medals — [as  Kirwan,  we  believe,  has  called  them] 
—in  history.’ — Pp.  275,  276. 

A  list  of  the  groups  of  strata  hitherto  observed  in  Western 
Europe,  is  here  given ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
almost  all  of  them  are  represented  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
list  is  followed  by  an  account  (which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  book)  of  each  principal  group  in  succession — describing 


*  Our  readers  are  aware  that  it  is  to  Mr  W’dliam  Smith  we  are  in¬ 
debted,  in  England,  for  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  great  principle 
and  instrument  in  the  distinction  of  stratified  rocks.  They  will  find  a 
statement  of  the  doctrine  really  advanced  and  acted  upon  by  Mr  Smith, 
in  investigating  the  relations  of  the  oolitic  series,  by  which  his  subsequent 
enquiries  were  suggested,  in  the  ‘  Treatise,’  by  Professor  Phillips,  repub¬ 
lished  from  the  *  Encyclopadia  Britannica' — (Edinburgh,  1838 ;  12nio. 
Pp.  136-139,) — to  which  we  wish  especially  to  refer. 
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its  mineral  characters,  and  enumerating  its  principal  fossils ;  of 
many  of  which  woodcuts  of  singular  excellence  are  given,  with 
remarks  on  their  geographical  distribution  and  local  situation. 
Besides  the  previously  published  matter  here  collected,  this 
portion  of  the  volume  contains  the  result  of  much  original  ob¬ 
servation,  and  several  facts  which  to  us  were  new.  But  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  each 
division. 

Tertiary  Formations,  p.  282  to  291. — The  necessity  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  tertiary  deposits  being  universally  allowed,  the  principal 
questions  connected  with  their  classification  appears  to  be  three ; 
on  all  of  which,  it  is  possible,  some  uncertainty  still  remains  : — 
1.  On  what  principle  shall  the  division  be  made  ?  2,  What  shall 
be  the  number  of  the  divisions  ?  3.  By  what  names  shall  they 
be  distinguished  ? 

The  basis  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr  Lyell  and  M. 
Des  Hayes,  about  1 829,  w’as  the  relative  proportion  or  per  cent- 
age  of  fossil  shells  in  the  respective  groups,  in  identical  species 
with  those  now  living  in  existing  seas.  In  the  application  of 
this  principle,  Mr  Lyell  divided  the  whole  of  the  European 
tertiary  deposits  into  four  groups,  under  the  names  of  Eocene^ 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  (the  last  comprising  two  subdivisions.) 
These  terms  were  intended  to  express  the  relative  netvness  of 
the  groups  ;  the  limit  of  the  Pliocene  division  being,  of  course, 
the  existing  condition  of  our  seas.  M.  Des  Hayes,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  to  divide  the  whole  series  into  three.* 

After  a  time,  however,  objections  to  the  per  centage  principle 
Viete  brought  forward  by  Mr  Charlesworthf  and  M.  Desnoyers,:): 


•  A  summary  of  his  results  has  been  more  recently  given  by  M.  Des 
Hayes  himself,  in  the  following  terms : — ‘  1.  The  tertiary  strata  of  Europe 
‘  contain  no  species  which  can  be  identified  with  the  secondary  strata 
‘  lying  beneath  them.  2.  The  tertiary  strata  are  the  only  ones  which 
‘  contain  fossil  specimens  of  existing  species.  3.  The  fossil  shells  which 
‘  can  be  identified  with  living  species,  are  more  numerous  in  proportion 
‘as  the  strata  are  more  recent,  and  vice  versa.  4.  Constant  proportions 
‘  (3  per  cent,  19  per  cent,  52  per  cent)  in  the  number  of  recent  species, 
‘  determine  the  age  of  the  tertiary  strata.  5.  The  tertiary  strata  are 
‘  superposed  one  upon  another,  and  not  parallel,  as  was  at  first  imagined. 
‘  6.  The  tertiary  strata,  according  to  their  zoology,  ouglU  to  he  divided 
*  into  three  groups  or  stages' — [See  a  paper  read  before  the  French 
Academy,  May  1836.  Translated  in  ‘  Loudon’s  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,’  Yol. 
I.,  N.S.,  p.  9.] 

t  Edin.  and  Lond.  .Tour,  of  Science,  Vols.  VIII.  and  X.,  1836,  &c. 
j  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Gcologique  de  France,  Avril  1837, 
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on  grounds  which  are  nearly  the  same.  They  have  clearly  shown 
that,  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  the  most  incongruous 
results  would  be  produced  by  discordance  between  different  con- 
chologists,  on  the  question  of  identity  in  the  species  of  shells. 
And  that  this  difficulty  is  not  imaginary,  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  while  M.  Des  Hayes  decided,  that  out  of  111  species  of  the 
Knglish  crag,  forty-five  were  identical  with  those  now  living — Dr 
Beck  subsequently  concluded  that  almost  all  are  distinguishable* 
from  existing  species.  So  that,  in  short,  the  place  to  w  hich  any 
doubtful  group  might  be  referred,  would  depend  on  the  knowledge, 
or  taste,  of  the  conchologists  consulted  upon  the  question  ; — or, 
as  Mr  Charlesworth  has  expressed  it,  ‘  the  same  group  might 

*  be  decided  to  be  Eocene  in  Denmark,  Miocene  in  England,  and 

*  Pliocene  in  France.’  f 

Mr  Lyell  himself  has  felt  the  force  of  these  objections ;  and, 
though  we  are  not  perfectly  certain  as  to  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject,  it  appears  from  what  he  has  stated  (p.  286  to  291)  that  the 
result  of  the  application  of  the  per  centage  must  remain  ia 
doubt ;  while  in  the  mean  time  he  has  adopted,  at  the  suggestioa 
of  Dr  Beck,  another  and  entirely  different  method  of  estimating 
what,  in  technical  language,  he  calls  *  the  comparative  resem* 

*  blance  of  the  faunas  of  different  tertiary  eras,’  (p.  289) 
the  plan  thus  suggested  being  the  same  with  that  which  would 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  existing  faunas  of  distinct  geographic^  re¬ 
gions. — 

*  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  relative  abundance,  in  tbe 
two  regions  compared,  of  certain  families,  genera,  and  sections  of  genen; 
the  entire  absence  of  some  of  these,  tlie  comparative  strength  of  oihen: 
—this  strenKth  being  sometimes  represented  by  the  nunibers  of  specie*, 
sometimes  by  the  great  abundance  and  size  of  tl>e  indivi<luals  of  ceruia 
species.  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  estimate  the  total  numl)er  of  spe¬ 
cies  inhabiting  a  given  area  ;  and  also  the  average  proportion  of  speciei  to 
genera,  as  this  differs  materially  according  to  climate.’ — Pp.  2b9-2'J0. 

We  shall  insert  here,  also,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr 
Lyell’s  13th  chapter,  because  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  re¬ 
concile  it  with  the  prominence  which,  in  his  previous  passages, 
as  well  as  in  his  arrangement  and  nomenclature,  is  given  to  the 
occurrence  of  existing  species  of  shells. 

‘  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  extinct  species preponder- 


*  Lyell’s  ‘  Elements,’  p.  305. 

I  Lond.  and  Edin.  Jour.  Vol.  X.,  p.  7. 
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ate'm  «ll  gronp*,  with  the  exception  of  the  newer  Pliocene,  it  is  from  their 
ehsracters  that  we  derive  the  distin(;uishiiif!;  feature  in  palaeontology  of 
each  period.  The  relative  approach  uhich  the  shells  way  make  to  the 
living  fauna,  affords  a  useful  and  interesting  term  of  comparison ;  but 
it  is  one  feature  only,  and  by  no  means  the  most  prominent  one,  in  the 
organic  remains  of  successive  periods.’ — P.  291. 

We  feel  great  diffidence  in  approaching  this  subject,  believing 
the  points  under  debate  to  be  of  much  difficulty,  and  such  as  can 
•  be  decided  only  by  conchologists  of  skill  and  wide  experience. 
But  one  obvious  remark  arises  from  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  It  would  seem  that  conchology  itself  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  perfect  to  meet  the  wants  and  purposes  of  geology. 
We  really  do  not  know  of  any  opening  for  an  enquirer  of  dili¬ 
gence  and  judgment,  more  promising  than  the  study  of  fossil 
kbells ;  and  many  concurrent  circumstances,  in  the  present 
state  of  natural  history  in  this  country,  would  render  the  co¬ 
operation  of  such  a  naturalist,  or  even  the  power  of  appealing 
to  him,  invaluable  to  those  who  are  occupied  with  the  straiitica- 
tion  of  England. 

As  to  the  nomenclature  which  Mr  Lyell  seems  desirous  of  re¬ 
taining  (p.  290),  it  would  appear,  that  if  the  names  are  retained 
toithout  the  application  of  the  per  centage,  their  acceptation  must 
be  different  from  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be;  instead 
of  expressing  relative  mtmljers  only — as  their  Greek  derivation 
would  indicate — they  will  imply  a  general  and  undefined  resem¬ 
blance,  deduced  from  various  points  of  comparison.  Under  these 
drcumstances,  the  terms  newer,  middle,  and  old,  with  their  com¬ 
paratives — or  upper,  middle,  and  lower — seem  to  us  quite  sufficient 
to  express  the  relations  of  the  tertiary  groups,  without  invol¬ 
ving  any  hypothesis;  while  they  accord  with  the  terms  already 
employed  for  the  distinction  of  other  portions  of  the  series,  as 
in  the  chalk,  the  greensands,  and  the  oolites.  We  are  disposed 
to  think,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  term  metamorphic  (p.  18), 
that  the  new  words  will  be  useful  as  descriptive  terms ;  but  that 
their  employment  as  names,  in  connexion  with  arrangement,  will 
not  be  permanently  expedient. 

The  Crag  of  the  eastern  counties,  which  for  several  years  had 
been  the  opprobrium  of  English  geologists,  has  of  late  been  ably 
investigated  ;  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the  recent  en¬ 
quiries  having  been  a  very  extensive  collection  of  the  fossil  shells 
of  this  deposit,  formed  and  arranged  with  great  skill  by  Mr  Searles. 
^ood.  A  principal  step  in  advance  was  made  by  Mr  Charles- 
worth  in  1835  and  1836,  in  dividing  the  crag  of  Suffolk  ; — and 
the  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  arrangement  of  all  the  beds 
tbove  the  chalk  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.* 
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The  primary  divisions  are — 1.  Beds  which  include  the  remain* 
of  terrestrial  mammalia — comprehending  four  groups ;  1.  Gravel; 
•which  contains  bones  of  land  animals.  2.  Superticial  Clay  and 
Sand,  with  marine  shells  of  existing  species.  3.  Fluviatile  and 
Lacustrine  Deposits  ;  with  land  and  fresh- water  shells,  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  which  are  extinct ;  mammalian  remains  in  great  abun- 
dance.  4.  Mammiferous  Crag  (Norfolk ;)  containing  bones  of 
mammalia,  and  of  birds  and  fishes ;  eighty  species  of  shells. — II. 
The  second  division  affords  no  traces  of  terrestrial  mammalia, 
and  consists  of — 5.  lied  Crag  (of  Suffolk  ;)  containing  150  to  200 
species  of  shells,  with  bones  of  fishes.  6.  Coralline  Crag  (of 
Suffolk;)  300  to  400  species  of  shells.  7.  London  Clay  (as  at 
Hampstead,  Sheppey,  &c.)  8.  Plastic  Clay  ;  the  supposed  divi- 

sion  between  which  and  No.  7  is  imaginary. 

Mr  Lyell,  in  a  recent  paper,!  has  confirmed  the  division  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr  Charlesworth,  into  red  and  coralline  crag  ;  and  also 
the  general  statement  as  to  the  occurrence  of  mammiferous  remains 
in  the  crag  of  Norfolk  (4  of  the  list  above  given  ;)  which,  how¬ 
ever,  includes  some  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  as  well  as  marine. 
But  the  chief  point  in  this  memoir  is  the  result  of  an  enquiry  as 
to  the  per  centage  of  recent  species  in  the  several  groups,  which 
was  found  to  be  as  follows : — In  Nos.  2  and  3,  taken  together, 
90  per  cent,  recent. — No.  4  (mammiferous  crag),  between  50 
and  60  per  cent  recent — No.  5  (red  crag),  30  per  cent  recent 
— No.  6  (coralline  crag),  20  per  cent  recent.  Nos.  2  and  3, 
consequently,  would  be  referred  to  the  new’er  Pliocene  ;  No.  4, 
to  the  older  Pliocene  ;  and  Nos.  5  and  G,  to  the  Miocene,  of 
oVIr  Lyell’s  nomenclature.  The  coincidence  of  classification, 
thus  derived  from  two  independent  methods  of  enquiry,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  favour  of  the  per  centage  system. 

^  A  comparison  of  the  Crag  fossils  with  those  of  the  Faluns  of 
Touraine,  w'as  found  to  confirm  M.  Desnoyers’  opinion!  as  to  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  latter  deposit  with  Nos.  3  and  6, 
above  mentioned  (the  Svjffblk  crag.)  It  now  becomes  a  que*. 
tion  of  interest,  whether  the  subdivisions  also  of  England  appear 
in  France. 

Chapter  XV . — ‘  Cretaceous  Group.’ — The  probable  origin  ofthe 
chalk  from  animal  remains,  even  when  all  traces  of  organic 


*  Sixth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1836,  Vol.  v. — TranS' 
actions  of  Sections,  p.  48. 
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j  Ann,  des  Sci.  Nat.  18i9,  Tome  XVI.  We  cannot  again  refer 
to  a  memoir  of  such  various  excellence  as  that  of  M.  Desnoyers  on  the 
1  aluns,  without  strongly  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  reader*. 
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structure  have  disappeared,  is  supported  by  the  observations  made 
in  the  Bermudas  by  Lieut.  Nelson,  who  found  that  the  soft  cal¬ 
careous  mud  accumulated  in  the  lagoons  enclosed  by  coral  reefs, 
was,  when  dried,  undistinguishable  from  chalk. 

<  About  the  same  time,  Mr  C.  Darwin  observed  similar  facts  in  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  came  also  to  the  opinion,  that  much  of 
the  soft  white  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  coral  reefs,  has 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  worms,  by  which  the  stony  masses  of  coral 
are  every  where  bored  ;  and  other  portions  through  the  intestines  offish  : 
fur  certain  gregarious  fish  of  the  genus  Scarus  are  visible  through  the  clear 
water,  browsing  quietly,  in  great  numbers,  on  living  corals,  like  grazing 
herds  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  On  opening  their  bodies,  Mr  Darwin 
found  their  intestines  filled  with  impure  chalk.’ — P.  321. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  a  fact,  which  bears  upon  this  point, 
on  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  naturalist.* 

‘  There  is,’  he  states,  ‘  a  great  group  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
called  Scaridee,  which  abound  in  the  intra-tropical  seas,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  present  to  the  eye  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  colours  and  metallic  tints  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  are 
called  by  the  Spanish  fishermen  loros,  or  parrots,  from  the  shape  of  the 
strong  naked  mandibles,  which  are  uncovered  by  lips — living  entirely 
on  the  shelUfish,  which  they  scrape  with  their  tremendous  pincers  from 
the  rocks.  I  have  stood  repeatedly  on  rocks  over  the  sea,  and  have 
heard  the  Scari  (some  species  of  which  are  very  large)  crunching  the 
chitons  from  the  face  of  the  stone  beneath  me.  The  chitons  adhere  to 
the  rocks  by  their  fiat  surfaces,  like  our  limpits,  but  in  such  abundance  as 
to  appear  like  one  mass.’ 

Chapter  XVII I. — ‘  The  Lias.* — After  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  fossil  saurians  of  this  group,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  and  gives  a  figure  of  a  singular  animal,  discovered  by 
Mr  Darwin  in  the  Gallapagos  islands.  The  Amblyrhynchus  cris- 
talus,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
b  very  common  throughout  the  Archipelago  just  mentioned. 
The  account  of  its  habits  is  very  interesting,  but  the  reference  of 
the  genus  to  the  maritime  saurians,  analogous  to  those  of  the  lias, 
we  believe  is  questionable  on  two  grounds, — First,  that  it  is  not 
properly  marine,  but  is,  we  should  say,  a  sea-faring  or  sea-going 
lizard ;  secondly,  that  the  ichthyosauri,  and  other  reptiles  anciently 
j^abiting  the  sea,  were  connected  with  the  crocodile  family,  and 
not  with  the  division  of  the  saurians,  to  which  the  amblyrhynchus 
belongs.  And  since  there  now  exist  crocodiles  which  do  frequent 
the  sea,  these  seem  to  furnish  an  analogy  more  to  the  author’s 
purpose  than  the  new  genus.  The  occurrence  of  crocodiles  in 
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The  primary  divisions  are — I.  Beds  which  include  the  remain* 
of  terrestrial  mammalia — comprehending  four  groups :  1 .  Gravel; 
which  contains  bones  of  land  animals.  2.  Superticial  Clay  and 
Sand,  with  marine  shells  of  existing  species.  3.  Fiuviatile  and 
Lacustrine  Deposits  ;  with  land  and  fresh- water  shells,  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  which  are  extinct ;  mammalian  remains  in  great  abun- 
dance.  4.  Mammiferous  Crag  (Norfolk;)  containing  bones  of 

mammalia,  and  of  birds  and  fishes ;  eighty  species  of  shells _ II, 

The  second  division  affords  no  traces  of  terrestrial  mammalia, 
and  consists  of — 5.  lied  Crag  (of  Suffolk  ;)  containing  150  to  200 
species  of  shells,  with  bones  of  fishes.  6.  Coralline  Crag  (of 
Suffolk  ;)  300  to  400  species  of  shells.  7.  London  Clay  (as  at 
Hampstead,  Sheppey,  &c.)  8.  Plastic  Clay  ;  the  supposed  divi¬ 
sion  between  which  and  No.  7  is  imaginary. 

Mr  Lyell,  in  a  recent  paper,!  has  confirmed  the  division  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr  Charlesworth,  into  red  and  coralline  crag  ;  and  also 
the  general  statement  as  to  the  occurrence  of  mammiferous  remrins 
in  the  crag  of  Norfolk  (4  of  the  list  above  given  ;)  which,  how¬ 
ever,  includes  some  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  as  well  as  marine. 
But  the  chief  point  in  this  memoir  is  the  result  of  an  enquiry  as 
to  the  per  centage  of  recent  species  in  the  several  groups,  whick 
was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — In  Nos.  2  and  3,  taken  together, 
90  per  cent,  recent. — No.  4  (mammiferous  crag),  between  50 
and  60  per  cent  recent. — No.  5  (red  crag),  30  per  cent  recent 
— No.  6  (coralline  crag),  20  per  cent  recent.  Nos.  2  and  3, 
consequently,  would  be  referred  to  the  new’er  Pliocene  ;  No.  4, 
to  the  older  Pliocene  ;  and  Nos.  5  and  G,  to  the  Miocene,  of 
]Mr  Lyell’s  nomenclature.  The  coincidence  of  classification, 
thus  derived  from  two  independent  methods  of  enquiry,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  favour  of  the  per  centage  system. 

^  A  comparison  of  the  Crag  fossils  with  those  of  the  Faliins  of 
Touraine,  w^as  found  to  confirm  M.  Desnoyers*  opinion!  as  to  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  latter  deposit  with  Nos.  5  and  6, 
above  mentioned  (the  Sujffblk  crag.)  It  now  becomes  a  que*. 
tion  of  interest,  whether  the  subdivisions  also  of  England  appear 
in  France. 

Chapter  XV . — ‘  Cretaceous  Group.’ — The  probable  origin  ofthe 
chalk  from  animal  remains,  even  when  all  traces  of  organic 
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structure  have  disappeared,  is  supported  by  the  observations  made 
in  the  Bermudas  by  Lieut.  Nelson,  who  found  that  the  soft  cal¬ 
careous  mud  accumulated  in  the  lagoons  enclosed  by  coral  reefs, 
was,  when  dried,  undistinguishable  from  chalk. 

*  About  the  same  time,  Mr  C.  Darwin  observed  similar  facts  in  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  came  also  to  the  opinion,  that  much  of 
the  soft  white  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  coral  reefs,  has 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  worjns,  by  which  the  stony  masses  of  coral 
are  every  wliere  bored  ;  and  other  portions  through  the  intestines  offish  : 
fur  certain  gregarious  fish  of  the  genus  Scarus  are  visible  through  the  clear 
water,  browsing  quietly,  in  great  numbers,  on  living  corals,  like  grazing 
herds  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  On  opening  their  bodies,  Mr  Darwiu 
found  their  intestines  filled  with  impure  chalk.’ — P.  321. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  a  fact,  which  bears  upon  this  point, 
on  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  naturalist.* 

‘  There  is,’  he  states,  ‘  a  great  group  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
called  Scaridte,  which  abound  in  the  intra-tropical  seas,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  present  to  the  eye  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  colours  and  metallic  tints  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  are 
called  by  the  Spanish  fishermen  loros,  or  parrots,  from  the  shape  of  the 
strong  naked  mandibles,  which  are  uncovered  by  lips — living  entirely 
on  the  shell-fish,  which  they  scrape  with  their  tremendous  pincers  from 
the  rocks.  I  have  stood  repeatedly  on  rocks  over  the  sea,  and  have 
heard  the  Scari  (some  species  of  which  are  very  large)  crunching  the 
chitons  from  the  face  of  the  stone  beneath  me.  The  chitons  adhere  to 
the  rocks  by  their  flat  surfaces,  like  our  limpits,  but  in  such  abundance  as 
to  appear  like  one  mass.’ 

Chapter  XV II I. — ‘  The  Lias.* — After  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  fossil  saurians  of  this  group,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  and  gives  a  figure  of  a  singular  animal,  discovered  by 
Mr  Darwin  in  the  Gallapagos  islands.  The  Amblyrhynchus  cris- 
tatus,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
b  very  common  throughout  the  Archipelago  just  mentioned. 
The  account  of  its  habits  is  very  interesting,  but  the  reference  of 
the  genus  to  the  maritime  saurians,  analogous  to  those  of  the  lias, 
we  believe  is  questionable  on  two  grounds, — First,  that  it  is  not 
properly  marine,  but  is,  we  should  say,  a  sea-faring  or  sea-going 
lizard ;  secondly,  that  the  ichthyosauri,  and  other  reptiles  anciently 
inhabiting  the  sea,  were  connected  with  the  crocodile  family,  and 
not  with  the  division  of  the  saurians,  to  which  the  amblyrhynchus 
belongs.  And  since  there  now  exist  crocodiles  which  do  frequent 
the  sea,  these  seem  to  furnish  an  analogy  more  to  the  author’s 
purpose  than  the  new  genus.  The  occurrence  of  crocodiles  in 
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the  sea,  in  tropical  regions,  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  They 
are  frequently  seen  near  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Pines), 
close  to  the  south  of  Cuba — not  merely  in  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  but  in  the  sea,  all  round  the  coast.* 

In  the  title  of  Chapter  XIX.,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
author  prefers  the  English  name,  ‘  New  Red  Sandstone,’  to  the 
uncouth  term  FoikiUtic  group;'  an  addition  to  the  already  for¬ 
midable  list  of  geological  cacophonies  much  to  be  deprecated. 
The  muschel-kalk  (or  shell-limestone),  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  this  group  on  the  continent,  is  probably  wanting  ia 
England. 

Chapter  XX. — *  The  Carboniferous  Group.’ — In  the  north  of 
England,  although  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  is 
about  three  thousand  feet,  that  of  all  the  coal  seams  united,  which 
are  of  such  importance  to  our  national  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  does  not  exceed  sixty  feet.  Beneath  the  whole  is  the  old  red 
sandstone,  formerly  considered  as  part  of  the  carboniferous  series, 
but  probably  entitled  by  its  fossils  to  rank  as  a  separate  group. 

Too  much  importance  has  been  connected  with  the  detail  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  first  described  by  geologists,  which  were 
assumed  to  be  a  type  of  the  group  in  various  and  distant  places. 
Thus,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  coal  is  never  found  below 
the  strata  which  are  specifically  called  the  coal-measures,  but 
in  Yorkshire,  below  those  measures,  are  a  thousand  feet  of  lime¬ 
stones  alternating  with  coal-bearing  sandstones  and  shale;  and  in 
Scotland  the  departure  from  the  type  of  England  is  still  wider. 

As  we  descend  in  the  series  of  strata,  the  vast  increase  of  thick¬ 
ness  in  the  several  groups  becomes  very  remarkable ;  and  is  a 
feature  of  such  great  dissimilarity  between  the  upper  and  lower 
members,  as  to  show  the  fallacy  of  any  thing  like  repetition  or 
recurrence — of  proportions,  at  \eai%t;  although  the  mineral  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  several  groups  throughout  are  nearly  the  same. 
Thus  the  old  red  sandstone  is  estimated  by  Mr  Murchison  at  no 
less  than  10,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  Silurian  groups  of 
England  at  more  than  7000  feet — the  united  thickness  of  all  the 
groups,  from  the  top  of  the  chalk  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  not  being  more  than  6700  feet.f 

Since  these  pages  have  been  written,  a  now  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  strata  in  the  south-west  of  England  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Lonsdale,  from  an  examination  of  the  fossils, 
and  adopted  by  Messrs  Sedgwick  and  Murchison.  These  latter 
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geologists — having  previously  shown  that  an  equivalent  of  the 
proper  coal  formation  occupies  a  large  portion  of  central  Devon 
—have  been  led  by  Mr  Lonsdale’s  opinion  to  assign  the  slaty  and 
calcareous  groups  next  below  the  carboniferous  beds  to  the  old 
red  sandstone ;  and  to  unite  with  it  the  whole  series  of  slates 
and  sandstones,  which — under  the  names  of  Grauwacke,  Grau- 
wacke-slates,  and  Killas — extends  from  Devon  even  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  Cornwall!  To  avoid  the  ambiguity  attending  all  the  terms 
just  mentioned,  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  vast  group  the  Devonian 
system — a  name  analogous  to  those  of  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
systems.  Some  details,  it  will  be  obvious,  are  still  to  be  desired 
respecting  this  great  change  ;  but  there  is  about  it  such  a  verisi¬ 
militude — so  much  geological  propriety  and  fitness  (if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves) — that  we  have  little  hesitation  in  accepting 
both  the  arrangement  and  the  name. 

Chapter  XXII — ‘  Primary  Fossiliferous  Strata.’— It  is  now 
some  years  since  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Murchison  proposed 
to  divide  all  the  British  sedimentary  rocks  beneath  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  (formerly  a  part  of  the  transition  series)  into  two  masses; 
the  upper  to  be  termed  the  Silurian^  the  lower  the  Cambrian  sys¬ 
tem.  Respecting  the  latter,  an  abstractof  Mr  Sedgwick’s  researches 
has  been  published  in  the  ‘Geological  Proceedings;’  and,  on 
the  former,  Mr  Murchison  has  produced  a  long-promised  work, 
which,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  is  the  most  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  descriptive  geology  has  received,  in  Britain,  since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  geological  maps  of  England.  An  adequate  account 
of  either  of  these  important  works — each  the  labour  of  some 
years — would  require  far  more  space  than  we  have,  at  present, 
at  our  disposal :  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a 
very  brief  notice  of  them,  referring  our  readers  to  the  publica- 
ficiis  themselves.* 

The  Silurian  rocks  form  two  divisions — the  united  thickness  of 
the  whole  being  no  less  than  7500  feet.  'J’he  upper  division  com¬ 
prehends —  1.  The  Ludlow  formation,  which  is  2000  feet  thick, 
and  is  subdivided  into  three  groups,  each  distinguished  by  its 
fossils;  the  lowest  containing  remains  of  fishes,  which  deserve 
notice  as  being  the  oldest  traces  of  vertebrated  animals  yet  dis- 

*  A  general  view  of  the  researches  mentioned  in  the  text,  will  be 
found  in  Mr  VV'lieweU’s  anniversary  address,  on  retiring  from  the  cliair 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. — ‘  Proceedings,’  (1839,)  pp. 
76-81. 

Mr  Murchison’s  magnificent  work,  consisting  of  two  large  quarto  vo- 
Itmes,  \s  only  lately  published ;  and  we  shall  hope  to  be  able,  in  due 
tUM,  to  treat  our  geological  readers  with  a  full  account  of  it. 
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covered.  2.  The  Wenlock  strata  include  limestone  containing 
corals  and  encrinites^  distinct  from  those  of  the  mountain  lime¬ 
stone.  The  lower  division  includes,  3.  The  Carhdoc,  consisting 
principally  of  sandstone;  it  is  2500  feet  thick,  and  contains  fos¬ 
sils  of  the  same  genera  with  those  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks, 
but  of  distinct  species.  4.  The  Llandeilo  formation,  about  1200 
feet  thick,  of  calcareous  flags,  especially  distinguished  by  contain- 
ing  large  trilobites. 

The  Cambrian  system. — In  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  Lakes 
and  North  Wales,  a  vast  thickness  of  stratifled  rocks  occurs  be¬ 
neath  the  Silurian,  for  w’hich  Professor  Sedgwick  has  proposed 
this  name.  But  the  junction  of  the  two  systems  has  not  yet  been 
fully  investigated. 

The  Silurian  rocks  are  already  known  to  exist  in  several  other 
countries,  some  of  them  remote  from  England ;  as  in  North 
America,  Norway,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  South  Africa.  In  the  low  countries,  on  the 
south-eastern  confines  of  Belgium,  they  have  been  carefully  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  system  of  England  and  W^ales,  and  the  similarity 
traced  even  into  detail,  by  M.  Dumont.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  attentive  examination  of  the  regions  hitherto  as¬ 
signed  to  the  transition  class,  will  add  new  territory  to  both  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems; — a  task  to  which,  we  trust,  the 
original  investigators  will  be  enabled  to  apply  themselves  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  if  not  in  America  or  Asia. 

All  these  strata  arc,  in  England,  variously,  .and  sometimes 
highly,  inclined;  but  in  Norway  and  Sweden  their  equivalents 
are  found  to  be  horizontal,  and  apparently  never  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  except  by  very  gradual  movements.  In  Britain  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Silurian  strata  to  the  Plutonic  veins  and  masses 
by  which  they  have  been  disturbed,  are  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  to  theory. 

The  newer  granite  of  Norway,  discovered  by  Von  Buch  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  does  not,  as  had  been  at  first  supposed,  rest 
upon,  or  alternate  with,  the  fossiliferous  rocks;  but  cuts  through 
the  Silurian  strata  in  great  veins,  presenting  phenomena  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Scotland  and  the  Pyrenees. 
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The  wide  interval  between  the  date  of  the  rocks  here  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  is  very  remarkable ;  three  distinct  stages  being 
interposed  between  the  original  deposition  of  the  gneiss  and  the 
irruption  of  the  granite: — 1.  That  when  the  strata  of  gneiss 
were  elevated  from  the  horizontal  position  :  2.  The  period  when 
they  were  denuded :  3.  That  during  which  the  Silurian  rocks 
were  deposited. 

Chapter  XXIV. — ‘  On  the  different  ages  of  the  plutonic 
‘  rocks,’  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  to  the  fossilife- 
rous  groups  of  every  age,  and  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
latter,  which  are  throughout  of  the  same  character,  wherever  the 
contact  has  been  disclosed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  has  not,  in  this  volume, 
alluded  to  the  method  of  estimating  the  dates  of  ancient  plutonic 
operations  proposed  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  his  ‘  Epochs 
‘of  Elevation.’  The  subject  is  consistently  omitted  by  Mr  Lyell, 
as  his  own  view  of  the  constant  recurrence,  or  persistence,  of 
gentle  elevation  and  depression,  is  opposed  to  the  paroxysmal 
hypothesis*  of  M.  de  Beaumont — to  which,  in  his  larger  work, 
he  has  stated  some  strong  objections  ;t  but  we  cannot  leave  un¬ 
noticed  a  subject  of  so  much  interest ; — since,  though  familiar 
to  geologists,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  general  readers  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  it. 

To  explain  the  general  principle  of  M.  de  Beaumont’s  views, 
we  shall  suppose  that,  while  a  system  of  sedimentary  deposits,  1, 
2,  3,  &c.,  is  in  progress  of  accumulation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  a  series  of  volcanic  or  plutonic  paroxysmal  efforts.  A,  B, 
C,  &c.,  shall  also  occur  at  various  and  irregular  dates — rending 
asunder  and  uplifting  the  disjointed  portions  of  the  strata  which 
may  have  been  deposited  before  the  respective  moments  of  inva¬ 
sion.  The  first  effect  might  be,  that  the  stratum  or  group.  No. 
1,  would  be  forced  up  by  the  plutonic  eruption  A ;  and  that  its 
disjointed  portions  would  remain  inclined  at  various  angles  with 
the  horizon.  The  progj«ss  of  sedimentary  deposition  continuing, 
the  stratum  No.  2  will  be  deposited  horizontally.  Next  comes 
a  second  protrusion  of  plutonic  matter  B — producing  a  second 
‘  epoch  of  elevation,’  rending  asunder  the  whole  of  the  now  in- 


*  It  has  already  become  necessary  to  furnish  our  readers  with  syno- 
nymes  for  the  ne^y  sects  in  geological  speculations  : — Mr  Whewell,  in 
the  ‘  Address’  above  referred  to,  having  distinguished  the  parties  in  the 
‘  antithesis  of  opinion’  mentioned  in  the  text,  by  the  names  of  ‘  Catas* 
trophists  and  Uniformitarians.’ — Geo.  Soc.  Proc.  vol.  iii.  p.  92. 
f  ‘  Principles,’  vol.  ii.  (3th  edit.)  chap.  xxv.  p.  320. 
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cumbent  sedimentary  matter,  and  heavingf  up  tbe  strata,  No.  2, 
into  ridges  or  ranges  of  mountains — like  those  produced  in  No.  1, 
by  the  eruption  A.  So  that,  ultimately,  we  should  have  a  series  of 
elevations,  disturbing  successively  newer  and  newer  beds  or  groups 
of  strata,  each  of  these  newer  groups  being,  of  course,  undis. 
turhed  by  the  preceding  paroxysms.  These  successive  plutonic 
upheaviiigs  are  M.  de  Beaumont’s  Epochs  of  Elevations;  and 
it  is  plain  that  their  dates,  in  geological  chronology,  may  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  successive  members  of  the  sedf. 
mentary  series,  to  which  their  disturbing  effects  are  respectively 
confined  : — thus,  one  epoch  shall  have  uplifted  the  Silurian 
rocks,  without  disturbing  the  new  red  sandstone ;  another  wiH 
have  uphea>ved  the  oolites  before  the  chalk  was  deposited ;  a 
third  may  have  cut  through  the  whole  series,  up  to  the  chalk, 
but  yet  have  preceded  the  deposition  of  all  the  tertiary  groups, 
and  so  on. 

With  the  doctrine  of  paroxysms,  which  is  itself  debatable,  M.de 
Beaumont  connects  some  other  hypotheses,  of  which  the  principal 
are — 1st,  That  the  lines  or  elevated  ridges  (the  mountain  chains) 
produced  by  each  ‘  epoch  of  elevation,’  will  be  parallel,  as  well 
as  rapidly  produced  and  contemporaneous; — and  2d,  That 
each  epoch,  by  the  causing  extensive  destruction,  and  suddenly 
disjoining  regions  previously  continuous,  will  effect  great  changes 
in  the  organized  population  of  the  tracts  thus  separated,  both  of 
land  and  sea ;  so  that  the  fossils  of  the  strata  deposited  under 
the  new  circumstances,  will  be  different  from  what  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  the  same  tracts  of  the  globe.  Here,  again,  it 
will  be  obvious  there  is  much  ground  for  question ;  but  the  sys¬ 
tem  deserves  the  most  attentive  consideration;  and  the  subjectil 
pursued,  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  the  talents  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  geologist  by  whom  it  was  proposed. 

Mr  Lyell  has  the  advantage,  in  this  discussion,  of  appealing  to 
facts  of  every  day  occurrence,  in  support  of  his  gradual  elevation; 
and  he  has  amassed  a  series  of  proofs,  from  neglected  or  re¬ 
mote  quarters,  which  show  that  the  amount  of  diurnal  change  of 
level,  both  by  rise  and  fall,  is  much  greater  than  had  been  sus¬ 
pected.  There  is,  therefore,  no  answer  to  the  principle  thatj 
‘  with  sufficient  time'  (and  perseverance,)  any  required  effect  may 
thus  be  accomplished.  Yet,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  l)Oth  these  modes  of  elevation  may  be  combined ; 
and  that  Mr  Lyell,  in  excluding  paroxysms,  has  burdened  him- 
Selt  with  unnecessary  difficulties.  But  this,  we  imagine,  he  de¬ 
nies  ; — contending  for  the  continuous  action  of  such  forces  only, 
and  in  such  degree,  as  we  now  know  to  be  in  activity  ;  and  main¬ 
taining  that  even  the'  greatest  of  the  phenomena — the  rise,  for 
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example,  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalayas — demand  for  theii  pro¬ 
duction  no  more  than  a  frequent  repetition  of  such  smaller 
heavings,  as  have  been  proved  to  convulse  and  elevate  the  land 
in  Chili,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  section  of  Arran,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  shows  that  the 
reputation  of  that  island,  as  singularly  fertile  in  geological  in¬ 
struction,  _has  not  been  exaggerated,  especially  in  what  relates 
to  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

<■  The  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanir,  platonic, 
and  metamorphic,  are  here  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a  very 
small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  struugly  contrasted. 


A.  Crystalline  {or  metamorphic)  schist.  B.  Granite.  C.  Conglomerate, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale.  D.  Trap.  d.  d.  Dikes  of  'Trap. 


In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks.  On  the  flanks  of 
the  same  mountains  are  chloritic  schists,  blue  roofing  slate,  and  other 
rocks  of  the  metamorphic  order  (A) ; — into  which  the  granite  sends 
veins :  these  schists  are  highly  inclined.  On  their  truncated  edges  rest 
Qiiconfurmable  be<ls  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone ;  to  which  succeed 
various  shales  and  limestones,  containing  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
(C.  C.)  All  these  secondary  strata  (C)  are  much  tilted  and  inclined 
Bear  the  hypogene  rocks;  but  are  horizontal  at  a  distance  from  them,  as 
in  the  south  of  Arran.  Lastly,  the  volcanic  rocks,  (D.)  consisting  of 
greenstone,  pitchstone,  claystone,  porphyry,  &c.,  traverse  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  formations, — cutting  through  the  granite,  in  dikes,  (d,  d,)  as  well 
as  through  the  sandstone  ;  which  last  they  also  overlie  in  dense  masses 
from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness,  as  at  (D.)’’  P.  p.  506,  7. 

There  are  still  many  other  questions  of  great  interest  un¬ 
touched  in  these  ‘  Elements,’  some  of  which,  perhaps,  we  could 
wish  to  have  seen  noticed,  however  briefly.  The  facts  and 
theories  respecting  central  heat,  are  too  important  not  to  form 
an  object  of  indispensable  study  to  the  geologist.  The  theory 
of  climates,  also,  and  of  their  change,  on  which  Mr  Lyell  has 
given  some  very  ingenious  speculations,  in  his  Principles  of 
Geology,  is  not  mentioned  in  this  volume.  And  though  what 
»  briefly  given  respecting  the  lower  members  of  the  stratified 
Kries  is  excellent,  we  should  have  been  gratified  by  greater  ful- 
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ness  of  detail.  A  single  volume,  of  the  present  bulk  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  seems  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  both  the  general 
principles,  and  even  the  more  prominent  facts,  which,  together, 
constitute  the  elements  of  geology.  The  author,  therefore,  may 
find  it  expedient  hereafter  to  expand  his  work ;  especially  as  the 
recent  descriptions  of  the  Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Cambrian  sys- 
terns  will  soon  be  applied  in  other  countries ;  and  cannot  fail  to 
pour  in  a  great  variety  of  new  information  respecting  the  more 
ancient  strata. 

We  venture,  in  concluding  this  analysis,  to  express  a  hope 
that  Mr  Lyell  will  not  discontinue  those  summer  excursions, 
which  have  been  already  so  productive.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
have  acquired  such  an  amount  of  skill  in  his  art — which  dies 
with  the  possessor — that  he  has  incurred  a  sort  of  obligation  to 
employ  it  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  distant  or  unexamined 
parts  of  Europe  do  not  now  invite  the  attention  of  experienced 
geologists,  the  new  facilities  of  intercourse  with  America  have 
made  practicable,  within  a  single  summer,  what  would  formerly 
ht^ve  required  years;  and  notliing,  we  should  imagine,  could  be 
more  delightful  than  to  compare  the  geological  phenomena  of 
that  vast  region  and  of  Europe — with  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  numerous  questions  upon  which  the  comparison  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  throw  light. 

The  leading  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  geology  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  are, — I.  That  of  the  sedimentary  origin  of  the  stratified 
rocks ;  and  the  existence  of  natural  groups  (formations)  of  strata, 
in  a  certain  order  of  superposition.  The  germ  of  this  great  doc¬ 
trine,  we  believe,  was  due  to  Lehman  ;  but  the  principal  steps  in 
advance  were  made  by  Fuchsel  and  Werner.  The  same  doctrine 
was  produced  in  1790-179 1  by  Mr  William  Smith,  in  conjunction 
with  the  important  principle,  that  the  groups  of  secondary  strata 
in  England  are  distinguishable  by  the  fossils  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  contain.  This  grouping  of  the  strata  did  not,  for  some 
years,  reach  beyond  the  chalk. — II.  The  first  description  of  a 
series  of  strata  superior  to  the  chalk  (the  Tertiary  groups),  was 
published,  in  1810,  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart ;  and  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  about  the  same  period,  the  whole  subject  of  fossil  remains 
was  placed  in  a  new  light — enriched  with  numerous  discoveries, 
and  illustrated  by  the  most  striking  original  speculations  on  the 
various  relations  of  -extinct  organized  beings.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  enquiry,  the  views  which  Mr  Lyell  has  proposed  on 
the  changes  in  animal  existence,  by  the  successive  production  of 
new  species,  and  the  analogy,  or  rather  identity,  of  the  nature 
of  such  changes  throughout  ancient  times,  with  those  still  in 
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progress,  are  of  the  highest  interest. — III.  The  doctrine  of  the 
i^eous  {Plutonic)  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks  ; — and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  the  proofs  of  the  iniection  of  matter  in  a  state 
effusion,  at  various  and  repeated  epochs,  among  the  sedimentary 
strata,  and  of  the  changes  produced  in  these  strata  by  that  injec¬ 
tion.  These,  we  think,  belong  most  clearly  to  Dr  Hutton ;  and 
they  led  to  correct  notions  as  to  the  older  uncrystallized  strata ; — 
for,  in  denying  the  existence  of  primitive  rocks,  and  maintiuning 
that  the  stratified  groups  were  cUl  of  sedimentary  origin,  he 
avoided  the  difficulties  which  the  subsequent  interpolation  of  the 
TrtmsUion  class  of  Werner,  and  the  hypotheses  dependent  upon 
it,  mtuitously  introduced. 

The  opinion  of  geologists  is  nearly  decided  as  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  two  points  above  mentioned;  though  the  claim 
of  Werner  to  the  doctrine  of  formations,  may,  we  apprehend,  be 
disputed  by  the  advocates  of  Fuchsel.*  English  geologists  are 
now  quite  m  unison  with  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr  William 
Smith ;  and  those  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  never  have  been  dis¬ 
puted  ; — though  partial  advances  had  been  made  before,  to  what 
they  so  admirably  accomplished,  and  were,  in  truth,  indispensable 
to  the  completion  of  their  work. 

Dr  Hutton  has  been  less  fortunate :  it  was  his  fate  to  be  too 
far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.f  At  a  time  when  geological 
information  was  rare  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  in  England 
almost  unknown,  he  was,  we  firmly  believe,  a  geologist  of  the 
highest  order ;  and  he  combined  such  sagacity  with  great  original 
views  as  to  the  scope  and  object  of  geological  enquiry,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  departments  of  physical  science,  and  such  a 


•  ‘  Historia  Terrce  et  Maris  ex  Historia  Thuringiee,  per  montium 
ietcripHonem,  eruta,*  in  the  ‘  Acta  Academice  Eiectoralis  Moguntxncei 
— (Msyence)— 1779,  8vo,  Vol.  II.  p.  44-209: — a  paper  brought  to 
notice  by  Keferstein  {Journal  de  Geologie,  Tome  II.  p.  191,  &c.)  We 
conld  find  in  London  only  one  complete  copy  of  this  paper ;  namely, 
that  in  the  Banksian  Library,  at  the  British  M^eum. 

f  In  reviewing  Dr  Bnckland’s  ‘  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Geology,’ 
(Ed.  Rev.,  No.  CXXXI.)  we  adverted,  at  considerable  length,  to  Dr  Hut¬ 
ton’s  unquestionable  claims ;  and  showed  incontrovertibly  that  the  charge 
of  Atheism  confidently  brought  forward  against  him  and  his  support¬ 
ers,  was  not  less  unfounded  than  uncharitable.  Our  present  ■  object  is 
to  prove,  by  Geological  evidence,  that  bis  views  respecting  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  revolutions  of  the  earth,  though  at  first  opposed  with  equal 
vehemence,  are,  in  fact,  the  same  with  those  now  almost  universally  re¬ 
ceived.  Some  repetitions,  which  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  were 
nnavoidably  required  here,  to  place  the  immediate  question  in  a  just 
light. 

VOL.  LXIX,  NO,  CXL,  2  F 
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just  anticipation  of  what  it  was  likely  to  become  in  after  years, 
that  we  know  no  other  name,  in  the  history  of  Geological  Theory, 
which  can  be  placed  beude  his  own. 

It  appears  from  Professor  Playfair’s  admirable  biography  of 
his  friend,  that  he  had  completed  the  outline  of  his  system  several 
years  before  he  produced  his  first  explanation  of  it,  in  1788,  whea 
It  was  called  forth  by  the  Institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh : — 

‘  But  from  1752,  when  he  wa*  yet  a  very  young  man,  and  making  ex¬ 
cursions  on  foot  through  the  different  counties  of  England,  till  the  pat- 
lication  of  that  memoir — a  period  of  about  thirty  years — he  had  nerer 
ceased  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the  globe,  with  the  view  of  asce^ 
taining  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  on  its  surface,  and  of  discovering 
the  causes  hy  which  they  had  been  produced.  In  the  course  of  thsw 
studies  he  had  brought  together  a  considerable  collection  of  minenk 
peculiarly  calculated  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  fossil  (mineni) 
bodies  have  undergone.  He  had,  also,  carefully  perused  almost  every 
book  of  travels,  from  which  any  thing  was  to  be  learned  concerning  the 
natural  history  of  the  earth  ;  and,  in  consequence  both  of  reading  and  ob¬ 
servation,  was  eminently  skilled  in  physical  geography.  If,  to  all  thn, 
it  be  added  that  he  was  a  good  chemist,  and  possessed  abilities  excellest- 
ly  adapted  to  philosophical  research,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  fet 
men  have  entered  with  better  preparation  on  the  arduous  task  of  iarei- 
tigatiug  the  true  Theory  of  the  Earth.’  * 

Dr  Hutton’s  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  promoted  by  his  in¬ 
timacy  with  Dr  Black,  from  whom,  perhaps,  may  have  been 
derived  the  correctness  of  his  notions  on  subterraneous  heat ;  and 
he  has  himself  stated,  that  some  of  his  views  respecting  the  effects 
of  compression,  w'ere  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acHt 
60  that  Black  had  the  good  fortune  to  contribute  to  two  funda¬ 
mental  propositions  of  ‘  The  Huttonian  Theory  — as  his  doc¬ 
trines  on  heat  are  well  known  to  have  assisted  his  friend,  James 
Watt,  in  his  improvement  of  the  steam-engine.  Hutton  was 
singularly  happy,  also,  in  his  other  associates,  the  circle  of  that 
period  in  Edinburgh  including  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Scottish  literature  and  science  during  the  last  century;  who 
formed  a  group  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  rival  in  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  literary  or  scientific  history  of  any  country .f 
When,  after  reading  the  foregoing  plain  statement  of  the 
labours  and  acquirements  of  Dr  Hutton,  by  one  who  knew  him 


•  Playfair’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  39  and  49. 
t  The  article  already  referred  to  (Edin.  Review,  No.  CXXXI.)  con¬ 
tains  some  account  of  that  group.  See  also  Playfair’s  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  43 ;  and  the  Life  of  Dr  Black,  Edin^  Tran$.,  Vol.  V.  pp.  113,  114* 
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10  well  as  Professor  Play&ir,  we  place  before  us  the  list  of  the 
remarkable  persons  amidst  whom  he  lived  in  the  roost  unreserved 
intimacy,  and  call  to  mind  the  flippancy  and  pretension  with 
which  his  productions  have  sometimes  been  discussed — not  unfre- 
quently  by  persons  of  very  superficial  knowledge  in  geology — we 
feel  that  his  friends  might  well  be  justified  in  protesting  against 
a  jurisdiction  so  rashly  assumed,  and  claiming  for  their  author  the 
privilege  of  trial  by  his  peers.  ' 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  an  expanded  view  of  the  Hut¬ 
tonian  theory ;  since  it  has  been  eclipsed  for  several  years,  in 
England  and  France,  by  the  great  and  somewhat  exclusive  popu¬ 
larity  of  that  department  of  geology  which  relates  to  the  fossili- 
ferous  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  by  the  attention  naturally  excited 
by  the  surprising  discoveries  of  modern  date  respecting  the 
former  conditions  of  organized  beings.  The  following  outline, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  luminous  sketch  given  by  Professor  Play¬ 
fair,  is  almost  necessary  to  enable  our  readers  to  follow  our  sub- 
Mquent  remarks — 

1.  The  object  of  this  theory  was  not  to  explain  the  origin  of 
things.  The  author  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
those  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  present  order ;  and  the  first  general  fact  which  he  re¬ 
marked  was,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
fbnned  out  of  more  ancient  materials ;  that  all  the  stratified  rocks 
consist  of  the  remains  of  other  strata  more  ancient  than  them- 
Klves. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  continents,  therefore,  having 
once  existed  in  a  sedimentary  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
must  have  been  consolidated  by  some  powerful  agent ;  this  agent 
is  tubterraneous  heaty  which  is  freed  from  the  objections  urged 
i^ainst  it  by  the  principle  of  compression — restraining  the  vola¬ 
tility  of  many  substances  which  cannot  exist  upon  the  surface  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  gas ;  and  compelling  them  to  remain  in  com¬ 
binations,  impossible  under  the  pressure  of  th'e  atmosphere  alone. 
The  application  of  this  principle  is  unquestionably  due  to  Hutton, 
and  distinctly  separates  his  doctrines  from  the  volcanic  theories 
rf  all  his  predecessors.* 

3.  The  stratified  rocks,  instead  of  being  horizontal  in  position, 
are  actually  inclined  at  various  angles,  or  even  vertical — inflected, 
broken,  and  the  portions  are  often  detached  from  each  other ; 
beds  of  the  same  character  being  found  at  various  elevations,  and 
aometimes  at  the  greatest  heists  above  the  sea.  They  have 


*  Theory,  I.  p,  140 ;  Playfair’s  IllnstratioDS,  §  132 ;  see  also  Sir 
Jsmes  Hall,  £d,  Trans,,  VI,  p.  73. 
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been  ratted^  therefore,  by  some  expansive  force,  acting  from 
beneath,  *  which  comes  nearer  to  the  cause  of  the  volcano  and 

*  the  earthquake  than  to  any  other  of  which  the  effects  are  di. 

*  rectly  observed.’* — This  cause  is  heat. 

4.  Vbins,  whether  metalliferous,  or  composed  of  stony  sub* 
stances,  are  of  posterior  Jbrmation  to  the  strata  which  they  iiiter. 
sect ;  they  bear  with  them  the  marks  of  the  violence  and  disturb, 
ance  by  which  the  original  fissures  had  been  produced ;  and  tbe 
materius  now  filling  them  have  ^^enerally  been  melted,  and  in. 
jected,  or  sublimed,  from  below.  This  conclusion  extends  also  to 
the  masses  of  whinstone,  granite,  and  other  unstratified  rocki, 
which  are  sometimes  interposed  among  the  sedimentary  strata,  and 
appear  to  have  been  forced  up  through,  or  injected  among  them. 

5.  The  last  of  the  problems  considered  in  Hutton’s  Theory  le- 
^ards  the  changes  to  which  mineral  bodies  are  subject  when  raised 
into  the  atmosphere;  and  here  *  Dr  Hutton  finds,’  says  Playfair, 

*  that  all  the  mineral  masses  and  strata  are  going  to  decay  ;  that 

*  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  the 

*  softest  clay  to  the  hardest  quartz,  all  are  wasting  and  undergo- 

*  ing  a  separation  of  their  parts,  while  the  bodies  thus  resolved 

*  into  their  elements  are  carried  down  by  tbe  rivers  to  the  sea.’ 

*  On  comparing  the  first  and  last  of  the  propositions  here  eno. 

*  merated,’  Professor  Playfair  adds — *  it  is  impossible  not  to  pet* 

*  ceive  that  they  are  two  steps  of  the  same  progression,  and  that 

*  mineral  substances  are  alternately  dissolved  and  renewed. 

*  These  vicissitudes  may  have  bten  often  repeated;  and  there  are 

*  not  wanting  remains  among  mineral  bodies,  that  lead  us  back 

*  to  continents  which  are  the  third  in  succession  (retrocession?) 

*  from  that  which  we  now  inhabit.’ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  theory,  not  obscurely  brought  into  the 
world,  but  published  in  one  of  the  most  intelligent  cities  of  En* 
rope  no  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  questions  with  which 
we  are  now  to  deal,  are, — (I.)  How  far  is  it  true? — (II.)  How 
far  was  it  original,  -or  new? — and,  (III.)  What  were  its  recep* 
tion  and  progress  ? 

^  I.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  purpose  to  show,  that  the  doctrines  received  as  true 
at  the  present  moment  by  the  common  consent  of  Geologists,  are 
the  same  with  those  of  Dr  Hutton ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  we ;  .light 
refer^  our  readers  to  Mr  Lyell’s  publications,  or  to  any  general 
treatise  on  geology  of  recent  date ;  where  they  will  find  the  princi- 


Playfair’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  5S. 
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pies  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  system  of  the  earth,  to  be  no  more 
than  the  leading  propositions  of  Hutton’s  theory  confirmed  and 
extended  by  modern  observations.  But  we  shall  go  farther, 
and  even  venture  to  say  that  the  principles  of  this  theory  will 
probably  be  the  foundation  of  every  future  geological  system. 
That  granite  and  the  other  massive  rocks  are  the  result  of  gimpU 
fusion — that  all,  or  a  great  proportion  of  the  stratified  rocks,  are 
sedimentary — that  they  have  been  indurated,  and  elevated,  and 
the  plutonic  masses  violently  injected  among  them  by  a  force 
acting  from  below — has,  as  we  think,  been  proved.*  That  the 
indurating  and  elevating  power  resembles  what  we  call  internal 
heat,  (whatever  be  its  intimate  nature,  or  its  cause,)  has  been 
shown  with  such  a  weight  of  probability  as  to  be  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  proof.  And  if  uiese  principles  be  granted,  the  other  plu¬ 
tonic  and  metamorphic  doctrines  follow  almost  of  themselves. 

To  assert  that  Hutton’s  theory  is  complete,  or  supported 
by  equal  evidence  in  all  its  parts,  would  be  an  exaggeration.  It 
may  he  granted  that  the  author  pressed  his  principles,  in  some 
cases,  too  far;  as  in  ascribing  universally  the  consolidation  of 
strata — the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  deep-seated — to  heat  alone; 
though  much,  it  is  probable  is  still  to  be  learned  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  of  his  assumptions  also, — as  that  the  flints  in  chalk 
were  injected,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  among  the  strata — and  that 
pyrites  is  exclusively  of  igneous  production — are  now  known  to 
De  unfounded.  But  these,  and  other  errors,  do  not  destroy  his 
evidence,  nor  impeach  the  truth  of  what  the  application  of  it  en¬ 
abled  him  to  establish. 


II.  No  data,  it  appears,  were  found  among  Hutton’s  papers, 
from  which  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  the  formation  of  his  geo¬ 
logical  system  could  be  traced ;  his  biographer  only  informs  us, 
that,  *  while  he  trusted  to  the  efforts  of  his  mind  for  digesting 
'  the  facts  he  had  obtained  from  reading  or  experience  into  asys- 
'  tem  of  his  own,  he  was  not  very  anxious — at  least  till  that  was 
'  accomplished — to  be  informed  of  the  views  which  other  philoso- 
'  phers  had  taken  of  the  same  subject ;  and  to  his  indifference  about 
'the  opinions  of  former  theorists,  it  is  probable  that  his  own 
'  speculations  owed  some  part  both  of  their  excellencies  and  their 
*  defects.’  + 

Under  this  deficiency  of  evidence,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
those  general  rules  by  which  alone  the  order  of  discovery  or  in- 


Sce  Playfair’s  Tllastrations,  §  47.  80,  84 — 134. 
I  Playfair's  W'utks,  Vol.  IV.  p.  109. 
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Tendon  can  be  determined;  and  Hutton, 'in  strict  jasdce,  must 
be  considered  as  having  been  actually  acquainted,  as  he  might 
have  been,  with  the  published  works  of  his  predecessors,  Steno, 
Moro,  and  Generelli.  Of  these  writers,  the  last  has  been,  we 
believe  for  the  first  dme  in  this  country,  brought  into  notice  by 
Mr  Lyell ;  and  he  unquestionably  did  anticipate  a  favourite  spe¬ 
culation  of  Dr  Hutton.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  in  one 
place,  that  from  that  very  circumstance  we  should  infer,  that 
neither  Hutton  nor  Playfair  were  acquainted  with  Generelli’i 
book.*  It  seems  to  be  impossible,  had  they  been  so,  they  could 
have  passed  it  over ;  both  having  mentioned  Lazzaro  Moro. 

The  capital  steps  in  theory,  where  the  originality  of  Hutton 
cannot  be  denied,  were  his  proof  that  granite  is  of  igneous  and 
comparatively  recent  formation ;  and  his  refutation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ‘  primitive  rocks.’  These  were,  in  themselves,  a  funda¬ 
mental  revolution  in  geological  science  ;  and  their  value  is  every 
hour  distinctly  felt,  in  the  solution  of  difficulties  previously  insu¬ 
perable.  The  whole  theory  of  metamorphic  changes  follows  di¬ 
rectly  from  combining  the  action  of  internal  heat  with  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  character  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and  was  so  distinctly 
indicate  by  Hutton,  that  it  only  remained  to  carry  out  and  apply 
his  views ; — which,  as  in  all  cases  of  sound  generalization,  nave 
been  confirmed  by  discoveries  which  he  himself  could  not  have 
foreseen. 

The  course  of  investigation  by  which  these  results  were 
obtidned,  was  worthy  of  their  great  importance.  Hutton  had 
been  ‘  the  first  to  teach’  that  geology  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  the  present  system  ;t  that  its  proper  business  is  to 
account  for  the  actual  phenomena  by  the  application  of  existing 
laws  of  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  unexceptionable  method 
according  to  which  his  enquiries  were  conducted — to  his  having 


*  Onr  readers  will  find  the  passage  of  Generelli,  to  which  we  refer, at 
page  65  of  Mr  Lyell’s  first  volume.  (Principles,  5th  edition.)  The  cor¬ 
responding  passage  of  Hutton,  after  inviting  attention  to  the  explana¬ 
tions  afford^  by  “  the  theory  of  mineral  fire,”  concludes  as  follows:— 
‘  We  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  a  uniform  system  in  nature  of 
‘  providing  a  power  in  the  mineral  regions  of  consolidating  the  loose  tnate- 
‘  rials  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  for  erecting  those  masses  of 
‘  mineralized  substances  into  the  place  of  land  ;  we  shall  thus  be  led  to 
‘  admire  the  wisdom  of  nature,  providing  for  theeontinuation  of  this  living 
*  toorld,  and  employing  those  very  means  by  which,  in  a  more  partial  view 
‘  ^ things,  this  beaut ful  structure  of  an  inhabited  earth  seems  to  he  tie- 
‘  cessarily  going  into  destruction'’ — Theory,  YqJ.  I.  pp.  619-20. 
t  Lyell’a  Principles,  I.  p.  89 ;  5th  Ed. 
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obtained  his  inferences  by  generalization  from  facts  carefully  as¬ 
certained — that  the  complete  though  tardy  reception  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  must  be  ascribed ;  and  this  constitutes  a  distinction  between 
his  theory  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  which  has  not,  we  think, 
been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Dr  Hutton  had  originally  inferred,  that  granite  was  the  result 
of  igneous  fusion,  from  the  structure  of  what  is  called  ‘  gra- 
fhic  granite.’  At  the  time  when  his  first  paper  was  read 
(1786),  he  says — 

‘  1  was  not  perfectly  decided  in  my  opinion,  whether  granite  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  body  which  had  been  originally  stratified  by 
the  collection  of  its  different  materials,  and  afterwards  consolidated 
by  the  fusion  of  those  materials;  or  whether  it  were  not  rather  a 
body  transfused  from  the  subterraneous  regions,  and  made  to  break 
and  invade  the  strata,  in  the  manner  of  our  whinstone  and  trap,  and 
of  porphyries,  into  which  the  whinstone  often  graduates  and  after¬ 
wards,  ‘  my  object  was  to  know  if  the  granite  that  is  found  in  masses 
had  been  made  to  flow  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  like  manner  as  those 
great  bodies  of  our  whinstone  and  porphyry,  which  may  be  considered  as 
subterranean  lavas  ;  a  question  only  to  be  determined  upon  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  immediate  contact  with  those  bodies  which  aro 
eridently  stratified.’ — ‘  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  granite  mass,  in  point 
of  time,  had  been  prior  or  posterior  to  those  water-formed  bodies,  the 
Alpine  strata  or  primary  schists — (transition  slates,  as  they  were  after¬ 
wards  called ;) — and,  as  to  the  manner  of  operation,  I  particularly  desired 
to  know  if  that  granite  had  been  made  to  fow  in  that  state  of  fusion, 
among  the  broken  and  dislocated  strata.  Having  suspended  my  opinion 
till  I  should  find  some  decisive  appearance  by  which  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  determined,  I  considered  where  I  might  be  most  likely  to 
find  the  junction  of  the  granite  country  with  the  Alpine  strata ;  and, 
having  an  engagement  with  Mr  Clerk  of  Eldin  to  visit  the  Duke  of 
Athole  at  Blair,  1  concluded  that  from  that  place  it  could  not  be  far  be¬ 
fore  the  great  mass  of  granite  which  runs  south-west  of  Aberdeen,  would 
be  met  with  in  the  river  Tilt  or  some  of  its  branches.  But,’  be  adds 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  '  Mr  Clerk  and  I  were  resolved  to  find 
it  out,  to  whatever  distance  the  pursuit  might  lead  us  anwng  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  this  elevated  tract' 

The  search  was  perfectly  successful ;  the  junction  was  found 
at  the  expected  place,  precisely  in  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  *  and 
‘  here,’  says  Hutton,  *  I  had  every  satisfaction  it  was  pos- 

*  sible  to  desire ;  having  found  the  most  perfect  evidence  that 

*  the  granite  had  been  made  to  break  the  Alpine  strata,  and  in- 


•  ‘  Observations  on  Granite.’— JE<i.  7»’oni.Vol.  III.  p.  77,  &c.,  ‘  read 
January  1790.’  The  statement  in  the  text  is  of  importance,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  even  by  M.  Brongniart,  (^Comptes  Rendus,  1837— 
Tom.  V.  p.  58, 59),  that  Hutton  entertained  the  former  of  the  two  views 
here  mentioned — the  contrary  being  the  fapt,  .  ,  . 
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*  vade  that  country  in  a  fluid  state.*  This  was  in  1785 :  in  1786 
the  two  friends  set  out  again  to  search  round  the  coast  of  Gallo, 
way,  where,  also,  the  granite  had  ‘  not  only  broken  and  floated 

*  the  schistus  in  every  possible  way,’  but  was  found  ‘  introduced 

*  in  small  veins  between  the  stratified  bodies,  giving  every  mark 

*  of  the  most  fluid  injection  among  the  broken  and  dislocated 

*  slate,’ — and  in  the  island  of  Arran,  they  obtained  evidence  of 
the  same  kind.* 

The  general  result  is  thus  expressed  (p.  81,) — 

*  We  are  now  fully  assured  that  grande  has  been  made  to  break,  dit- 
place,  and  invade  the  Alpine  schistus,  having  been  previously  forced  to 
flaw  in  the  howels  of  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion.  Fron 
this,  too,  we  drew  the  following  conclusion  : — Granite,  which  has  bees 
hitherto  considered  by  naturalists  as  being  the  original  or  primitive  part 
if  the  earth,  is  now  found  to  be  posterior  to  the  Alpine  schistus  ;  wldck 
schistus  being  stratified,  is  not  itself  original ;  and  this,  it  is  added,  ‘  u 
connected  with  some  other  very  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  suc¬ 
cessions  of  strata,  in  a  certain  order  of  geological  periods,  which  msy  be 
ascertained  hy  the  natural  history  of  our  minerals.’ 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  inferences  deduced 
by  Dr  Hutton  from  these  granite  veins,  it  has  been  furnished  by 
the  fact  of  their  existence  and  similarity  in  various  and  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Norway,  Ireland,  Cornwall,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  south-west  of  France  and  the  adjacent  Pyrenees,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — in  short,  wherever  granite  has  been 
seen  extensively  in  contact  with  incumbent  schist,  veins  are  found 
to  be  sent  out  from  it — injected,  as  it  were,  among  the  slaty  strata, 
and  cutting  through  them  in  the  manner  above  described ;  while 
the  characters  of  the  incumbent  rocks  are  almost  universally 
changed,  to  some  distance  from  the  contact. 

The  importance  of  the  revolution  connected  with  this  discovery, 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  subject.  It  must  be  known  and  remembered,  that  the  attempt 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  by  the  Neptunian  hypothesis,  bad 
loaded  geology  with  the  most  extravagant  suppositions,  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  progress  of  sound  reasoning  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Having  established  the  leading  proposition,  *  that  there  is 

*  nothing  primitive  in  the  visible  or  examinable  parts  of  the 

*  earth,*  Hutton  went  on  to  demonstrate  the  submersion  and 


*  Some  other  remarkable  junctions  were  discovered  in  Scotland,  after 
the  publication  of  Dr  Hutton  s  paper,  by  Sir  James  Hall,  who  has  described 
one  of  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  (Vol.  VII.  p.  9,  &c.),  and 
given  a  plate  of  it,  from  a  drawing  taken  with  great  care.  He  had  also 
a  model  of  the  place  prepared,  still  better  exhibiting  the  phenomena ;  of 
which  he  presented  casts  to  several  public  institutions.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society. 
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subsequent  elevation,  y&r  a  second  timcy  of  the  primary  schistus, 

( Grauwacke-slate,  §*c.) — ‘  before  any  of  the  horizontal  secondary 
‘  beds,  now  frequently  found  reposing  upon  it,  were  deposited  at 
‘  the  bottom  of  the  sea !’  His  chapters,  ‘  conceding  what  has 
‘  been  termed  the  primary*  part  of  the  earth;’  and,  *the  theory 
‘  of  interchanging  land  and  sea,  by  an  investigation  of  the  primary 
‘  and  secondary  strata,’  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
his  work  ;t  and  contain  so  much  illustrative  of  what  have  been 
called  the  new  theoretic  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  that,  although 
we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  a  large  extract,  we  would  call 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  whole  of  them. 

‘  The  present  object  of  onr  contemplation  is  the  alteration  of  land  and 
water  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe.  But  how  shall  we  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  a  system  calculated  for  millions,  not  of  years  only,  nor  of 
the  ages  of  man,  but  of  races  of  men,  and  the  succession  of  empires  P 
There  is  no  question  here  with  regard  to  the  memory  of  man,  or  any 
human  record  which  continues  the  memory  of  man  from  age  to  age  ;  we 
must  read  the  transactions  of  time  past,  in  the  present  state  of  natural 
bodies;  and  for  the  reading  of  this  character,  we  have -nothing  but  the 
laws  of  nature,  established  in  the  science  of  man  by  his  inductive  reason¬ 
ing.’ — (P.  372) . <  It  has  been  in  reasoning  after  this  manner  that 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  every  thing  which  we  now  behold  of 
the  solid  parts  of  this  earth,  bad  been  formerly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
and  that  there  is,  in  the  constitution  of  this  globe,  a  power  for  inter¬ 
changing  sea  and  land.  If  this  shall  be  admitted  as  a  just  view  of  the 
system  of  this  globe,  we  may  next  examine  how  far  theix  are  to  be  found 
my  marks  of  certain  parts  of  our  earth  having  more  than  once  under¬ 
gone  that  change  of  posture  or  vicissitude  of  things,  and  of  having  had 
reiterated  operations  of  the  mineral  kingdom^  changing  their  substance  as 
well  as  altering  their  positions,  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere  and  sea.’ 

‘  Besides  the  gradual  decay  of  solid  land  exposed  to  the  silent  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  violent  operations  of  the  waters  mov- 
ing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  more  sudden  destruction,  that 
may  be  supposed  to  happen  sometimes  to  our  continents  of  land.  In 
order  to  see  this,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  continents  of  our  earth 


•  The  word  primary  was  applied  by  Hatton  (but  with  occasional 
ambiguity)  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  which  are  fre- 
qaently  much  indurated  and  highly  inclined ;  the  newer  deposits  being 
more  commonly  horizontal.  The  term  primitive  was  employed  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  crystalline  rocks,  supposed  to  form  the  aboriginal  and  undis¬ 
turbed  nucleus  over  which  all  the  sedimentary  strata  were  deposited  ; 
and  in  which  no  fossils  could  be  found.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wished  that 
both  terms  could  now  be  excluded  from  Geology. 

t  Theory,  Vol.  I.  chap.  v.  and  vi.  pp.  37 1  to  472.  The  fourth  chapter, 
also  (p.  311),  in  which  he  refutes  ‘tlie  supposition  of  primitive  moun- 
taius,’  is  written  with  great  force,  and  more  tliun  his  usual  dearness. 
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are  only  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  expansion  of  matter 
placed  ^low  that  land,  and  rarified  in  that  place ;  we  may  thus  consider 
our  land  as  placed  upon  pillars,  which  may  break,  and  thus  restore  the 
ancient  situation  of  things,  when  this  land  had  been  originally  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean . In  that  case,  whatever  were  remain¬ 

ing  of  that  land  which  had  for  millions  of  ages  past  sustained  plants  and 
animals,  would  again  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  strata  of 
every  different  species  might  be  again  deposited  upon  that  mass,  which, 
from  an  atmospheric  situation,  is  now  supposed  to  be  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea.  Such  a  compound  mass  might  be  again  resuscitated  or 
restored,  with  the  new  superincumbent  strata,  consolidated  in  their  tex¬ 
ture  and  inclined  in  their  position.  In  that  case  the  inferior  mass  roust 
have  undergone  a  double  course  of  mineral  changes  and  displacement; 
consequently  the  effect  of  subterranean  heat  or  fusion  must  be  more  appa- 
rent  in  this  mass,  and  the  marks  of  its  original  formation  more  and  more 
obliterated.' 

Such  are  the  hypotheses  : — The  next  step  is  enquiry  as  to  the 
facts : — 

‘  If,  in  examining  our  land,  we  shall find  a  mass  of  matter  which  had 
evidently  been  farmed  originally  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  slratifieatim, 
hut  which  is  now  extremely  distorted  in  its  structure  and  displaced  tn  its 
position  ;  which  is  also  extremely  consolidated  in  its  mass,  and  variondj 
changed  in  its  composition — which,  therefore,  has  the  marks  of  its  original 
or  marine  composition  extremely  obliterated,  and  many  subsequent  rein 
of  melted  mineral  matter  inteijected,  we  should  then  have  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  here  were  masses  of  matter,  which,  though  not  different  in 
their  origin  from  those  that  are  gradually  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  At 
ocean,  have  been  more  acted  on  by  subterranean  heat  and  the  expanthng 
power — that  is  to  say,  hare  been  changed  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mineral  region.  If  this  conclusion  shall  be  thought  rea¬ 
sonable,  then  here  is  an  explanation  of  all  the  peculiar  appearances  of  the 
Alpine  schistns  masses  of  our  land,  those  parts  which  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  considered  primitive  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth.*  And,  ia  an¬ 
other  place, — ‘  Appearances  might  thus  be  found,  to  induce  natural 
philosophers  to  conclude  that  there  were  in  our  land  primary  parta, 
which  had  not  the  marine  origin  which  is  generally  to  be  acknowledged 
in  the  structure  of  the  earth  ;  and  by  Ending  other  masses  of  marine  on- 
gin,  superincumbent  upon  those  primary  mountains,  they  might  make 
strange  suppositions  in  order  to  explain  those  natural  appearances.’ — Pp. 
373-377. 


These  views,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  very  different  from 
conjecture.  They  are  delivered  by  their  author  as  legitimate 
consequences  of  what  he  supposed  that  he  had  proved  ; — co¬ 
rollaries  to  the  great  propositions  relating  to  the  subterraneous 
agency  of  heat  and  compression.  But  though  they  had  been, 
when  proposed,  no  more  than  hypotheses ;  still,  when  we  know 
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that  every  day  has  multiplied  the  proofs  that  they  are  true,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  toey  were  the  anticipations  of  a  genius 
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which  bestows  on  its  possessor  almost  prophetic  power,  and  enables 
him  to  say  to  the  ungifted  objector, — ‘  T  hear  a  voice  thou  canst 
not  hear — I  see  a  hand  thou  canst  not  see  !  ’ 

The  range  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  south  of  Scotland, 
from  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast  to  St  Abb’s  Head  on  the 
east,  forms  an  excellent  example  of  the  strata  to  which  Hutton 
gare  the  name  of  ‘  primary  schistus,’ — (the  transition  rocks  of 
Werner,  now  referable,  in  part,  to  the  ‘  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
‘  systems.’)  ‘  There  can  be  no  doubt,’  he  says,  *  as  to  the  ori- 
<  ginal  formation  of  these  strata  from  the  detritus  of  former  bodies. 
‘  How  far,  then,  does  it  appear,  that  these  'primary  masses  had 
‘  been  twice  subjected  to  the  mineral  operations :  in  having  been, 
^jirst,  consolidated  and  erected  into  the  place  of  land,  and  after- 

*  wards  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  order,  a  second  time, 
‘  to  undergo  the  process  of  std)terraneous  heat,  and  again  to  be  ele- 
‘  voted  into  the  place  where  they  are  now  found  f 

The  evidence  on  this  subject,  Dr  Hutton  conceived,  was  to  be 
looked  for,  as  in  the  case  of  granite,  at  the  junction  of  the  newer 
and  horizontal  strata  with  the  ‘  primary’  schist ;  and  he  had  long 
sought  in  vain  for  such  a  junction ;  when  he  unexpectedly  dis¬ 
covered  the  vertical  strata,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  the  town 
of  Jedburgh,  above  which  *  are  placed  the  horizontal  beds 

*  which  extend  along  the  whole  country.’ 


'  Here  at  least,’  he  remarks,  <  is  the  most  difficult  to  conceive,  if  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  upper  strata  had  been  deposited  before  those 
below  them  had  been  broken  and  erected,’  (which  was,  nevertheless,  the 
Neptunian  view  of  the  question). — ‘  It  is  much  more  probable  to  suppose, 
that  the  sea  had  washed  away  part  of  the  broken  and  distorted  strata 
below,  b^ore  the  upper  deposit  had  begun.  If  this  shall  be  admitted,  it  will 
be  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  disordered  strata  had  been  raised  more  or  less 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  that  by  the  effects  of  either  rivers,  winds, 
or  tides,  the  surface  of  the  vertical  strata  had  been  washed  bare  ;  and 
that  this  surface  had  been  afterwards  sunk  below  the  influence  of  these 
destructive  operations,  and  thus  placed  in  a  situation  proper  for  the  op¬ 
posite  effect — the  accumulation  of  matter  prepared  and  pot  in  motion  by 
the  destroying  causes.’ 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  his  discovering  an  indurated  con¬ 
glomerate,  *  a  certain  pudding-stone,’  such  as  occurs  in  many 
other  places  in  a  similar  situation,  containing  worn  and  rounded 
hagraents  of  the  schistus,  interposed  between  the  latter  and  the 
horizontal  strata.  The  relative  position  of  all  these  rocks  is  re- 
oresented  in  a  sketch  by  Dr  Hutton’s  companion,  Mr  Clerk  of 
xildin ;  which  we  shall  copy,  both  as  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  argument,  and  a  specimen  of  good  sound  geological  work* 
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‘  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  the  horizontal  strata  above,  among  whidi 
are  many  very  strong  beds,  have  been  consolidated  t — The  answer  to 
this  question  is  plain : — Those  strata  have  been  indurated  or  consolidated, 
in  no  other  manner  than  the  general  strata  of  the  earth,  these  being 
actually  the  common  strata  of  the  globe  ;  while  the  vertical  or  sckistu 
strata  are  the  ordinary  strata  still  farther  manufaetured  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression),  in  the  vicissitude  of  things,  and  by  the  mineral 
operations  of  the  globe.'— V,  439. 

And  afterwards,  having  produced  other  cases  of  similar  cha¬ 
racter  in  Scotland,  the  west  of  England,  Germany,  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  Dr  Hutton  comes  to  this  general  conclusion — 

*  That  in  this  example  of  horizontal  and  posterior  strata  placed  upon 
the  vertical  schisti,  we  obtain  a  farther  view  into  the  natural  histo^ 
of  this  earth,  more  than  what  appears  in  the  simple  succession  of  ooe 
stratum  above  another.  We  know,  in  general,  that  all  solid  parts  of  tbit 
earth  which  come  to  our  view,  have  either  been  formed  originally  by  lab- 
sidence  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  been  transfused  in  a  melted  state  from 
the  mineral  regions  among  those  solid  bodies  :  but  here  we  further  lean, 
that  the  indurated  and  erected  strata,  after  being  broken  and  washed  by 
the  moving  waters,  had  again  keen  sunk  below  the  sea,  and  had  served 
as  a  bottom  or  basis  on  which  to  form  a  new  structure  of  strata;  and 
also,  that  these  new  or  posterior  strata  had  been  indurated  or  cemented 
by  the  consolidaUng  operations  of  the  mineral  region,  and  elevated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  into  the  place  of  land,  or  considerably  above  tbe 
general  surface  of  the  waters.’ — P.  449. 

There  would  he  no  room  here  for  our  quotations,  if  we  were 
to  extract  all  that  bears  upon  the  identity  of  liutton's  doctrines 
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with  those  at  present  entertained.  We  must  therefore  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  original  work ;  which,  if 
they  can  tolerate  frequent  repetitions,  and  occasion^  obscurity 
of  style,  they  will  find,  in  substance,  to  repay  the  most  attentive 
peruttl. 

III.  But,  whether  true  or  erroneous,  original  or  borrowed,  the 
news  proposed  by  Hutton  failed  to  produce  general  conviction  at 
the  time ;  and  ‘  several  years  elapsed  before  any  one  showed  him- 
‘  self  publicly  concerned  about  them,  either  as  an  enemy  or  a 
‘  friend.* 

Professor  Playfair  ascribes  a  part  of  this  neglect  to  the  fact,  that 
‘  the  world  was  tired  out  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  geolo- 
*gical  theories,  by  men  often  ill-informed  of  the  phenomena 

<  which  they  proposed  to  explain and  to  this  he  justly  adds,  ‘  the 
‘  brevity  with  which  the  system  was  first  proposed,  the  embar- 

<  rassment  of  the  reasoning,  and  other  defects  which  ran  more  or 
‘  less  through  all  Dr  Hutton’s  writings,  and  produced  a  degree 
*  of  obscurity  astonishing  to  those  who  knew  him,  and  who  heard 
‘  him  every  day  converse  with  no  less  clearness  and  precision 
'  than  animation  and  force.’* 

But  a  ^till  more  important  agent  in  the  unfavourable  reception 
of  Hutton’s  book,  was  the  supposition  that  his  views  led  to  reli¬ 
gious  infidelity.  We  have  no  desire  to  renew  the  discussion  of 
any  of  those  questions,  on  which  Dr  Hutton  was  so  ably  de¬ 
fended  by  Professor  Playfair ;  and  to  which  we  adverted  in 
our  former  article.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  part  of 
Hutton’s  speculations  thus  objected  to,  though  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  physical  enquiry,  was  dwelt  upon  as  if  it  were  the 
great  object  of  his  system  ;  and  that  the  hostility  thus  roused  by 
an  extrinsic  and  unsubstantial  portion  of  his  works,  was  visit¬ 
ed  upon  the  geological  theory ;  while  the  very  same  objectors 
omitted  to  notice  the  numerous  passages  throughout  his  volumes 
impressing  the  benevolence  and  power  evinced  in  the  structure  of 
the  globe,  some  of  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises.  We  have  Professor  Playfair’s  testimony, 
in  addition  to  internal  evidence,  as  to  the  great  interest  connected 
with  these  views  by  Dr  Hutton  himself.f 
It  is  remarkable  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  supposed 
discordance  or  agreement  of  geological  results  with  the  small 
portion  of  the  Mosaic  history  which  relates  to  the  Creation  and 
the  Deluge,  is  a  frequent  subject  of  public  discussion.  We  hoped 


•  Playfair’s  Works,  IV.  pp.  63,  61.  t  Illustrations,  §§119, 126. 
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that  this  question  had  been  disposed  of,  by  the  common  consent 
of  all  reasonable  men,  whether  divines  or  natural  philosophers  | 
and  that  the  whole  tribe  of  authors — *  the  Buggs,  and  the  No< 

*  Ians,  and  the  Formans,’  whom  Professor  Sedgwick*  has  con. 
signed  to  notoriety,  and  who  agree  only  in  th^e  most  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  department  of  natural  philosophy  which  they 
pretend  to  discuss — had  been  utterly  extinguish^ — 

■  ■■  ‘  The  times  have  been 

That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 

And  there  an  end :  but  now  they  come  again, 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 

And  push  us  from  our  stools.’  , 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  continue  a  contest  with  writers 
whose  object,  in  many  cases,  seems  to  be  little  more  than  noto< 
riety,  or  the  gratification  of  zeal  so  ill  regulated  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  fanaticism.  The  better  course,  we  conceive,  will 
be,  to  disregard  them  ;  with  a  conviction  that  in  a  very  few  yean 
they  will  disappear,  like  the  opponents  of  Copernicus  and  New¬ 
ton,  before  the  advance  of  truth. 

To  remove  some  of  the  impediments  to  the  general  reception 
of  Hutton’s  doctrines,  arising  from  the  defects  of  his  own  publi¬ 
cations,  Professor  Playfair  produced  in  1802  (five  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author),  his  well-known  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  Theory — a  book  so  justly  admired,  that  we  should  hare 
thought  it  secure  of  universal  popularity,  were  there  not  proof  thatit 
is  still  but  little  known  in  France,!  and,  as  we  believe,  in  Germany, 
But,  although  this  work  has  unquestionably  produced  a  stronv 
and  permanently  useful  effect  on  the  character  of  geologicu 
speculation  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  globe  was  too  limited  and  too  rare,  even  in 
1802,  to  admit  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  any  theory  of  the  earth. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hutton  (in  1797), 
few,  if  any,  geolop^ists  were  left  in  Britmn  of  acquirements  at 
all  comparable  to  his  own. 

One  effect  of  the  popularity  of  Playfair’s  ‘  IllustraUons’  has  been 
an  almost  complete  oblivion  of  the  original  work,  which  is  now 


*  Tbe  fearlessness  and  simplicity  with  which  this  able  and  excellent  man 
has,  on  varions  occasions,  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  mentioned  in 
the  text,  deserve  tbe  highest  praise.  See  bis  *  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,’  p.  106 ;  and  *  Anniversary  Address  to  tbs 
Geological  Society,’  1831.— Proceedings,  Vol.  I.  pp.  313-15. 

f  A  French  Translation  of  this  work,  and  of  Dr  Murray’s  ‘  Compara* 
‘  tive  View  of  tbe  Huttoninn  and  Neptunian  Systems,’  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  1815,  by  M.  C.  A.  Basset. 
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•earc«ly  ever  referred  to,  even  by  those  who  have  adopted  Dr 
Hutton’s  views.  We  think  it  probable,  that  very  few  geolo* 
gists  of  the  present  day  have  read  the  book — and  that  many  who 
have  ventured  upon  criticising  its  doctrines,  have  derived  their 
knowledge  of  them  solely  from  the  ‘  Illustrations.’* 

The  doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  School  were  unknown  to  Dr 
Hutton,  nor  were  they  introduced  effectively  in  England  till  the 
publication  of  Professor  Jameson’s  ‘  Elements  of  Geognosy,’  in 
1808  ;  t  the  professed  object  of  that  work  being  to  make  known 
the  views  of  his  master  respecting  the  composition  and  structure 
of  the  globe.  But  the  Neptunian  theory ,  as  modihed  by  Wer> 
lier,  was  so  intimately  incorporated  with  the  system,  that  it 
was  scarcely  practicable,  in  discussion,  to  separate  the  doc* 
trine  from  the  facts.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  North¬ 
ern  geologists  of  Britain  into  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian 
factions ;  and  their  warfare — though  party  spirit  may  for  a  time 
have  caused  some  inconvenience — was  ultimately  useful,  by  ex¬ 
citing  attention  and  diffusing  a  taste  for  geology.  Without  going 
go  far  as  to  say,  that  in  this  controversy  all  the  practical  know¬ 
ledge  was  on  one  side,  and  all  the  sound  philosophy  on  the  other, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  the  Wernerians  had  very 
much  the  advantage  over  most  of  their  opponents,  in  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  characters  and  relations  of  rocks.  The  pro¬ 
gress,  therefore,  which  geology  for  some  years  made  under  their 
hands,  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  more  rapid,  but  for  the 
theoretic  trammels  which  encumbered  them.  They  were  obliged 
to  check  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  to  repel  the  evidence 
continually  forcing  itself  upon  their  senses,  in  order  to  retain 
their  allegiance  ;  and  thus  could  not  escape  from  difficulties, 
many  of  which  were  in  reality  created  by  their  own  erroneous 
views. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  both  the  Plutonic  theory  and  the  doctrine 


*  The  original  work  of  Hutton  (in  two  volumes),  is  in  fact  so  scarce, 
that  no  very  great  number  of  our  readers  can  have  seen  it.  No  copy 
•lists  at  present  in  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Linnsean,  or 
even  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

t  ‘  Elements  of  Geognosy,’  being  Vol.  III.  and  Part  II.  of  a  ‘  System 
of  Mineralogy.’ — Edin.  181^  6vo.  Professor  Jameson  bad  delivered 
keturet  on  the  system  of  Werner,  for  some  years,  we  believe,  before  the 
appearance  of  this  volume.  He  has  long  since  expressed  bis  conver- 
iion  to  the  Huttonian  theory  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and,  on  several 
occuions,  given  the  weight  of  his  testimony  to  the  genius  of  its 
author. 
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of  superposition  were  silently  making  their  way  in  England, 
through  the  circulation  of  Playfair’s  ‘  Illustrations,’  and  the  g^dual 
diffusion  of  William  Smith’s  then  unpublished  discoveries.  In 
1807,  the  Geological  Society  of  London  was  formed,  by  a  body 
of  men  familiar,  oy  report  and  frequent  correspondence,  with  the 
theoretic  controversies  of  Edinburgh,  but  personally  and  habit* 
ually  removed  from  the  scene  of  action.  They  felt  and  admit* 
ted  their  want  of  knowledge ;  especially  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  their  own  country  ;  and  associated  expressly  for 
the  unambitious  purpose  of  accumulating  facts.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  early  members  of  this  society 
were  therefore  insensible  to  the  importance  of  speculation,  or 
were  not,  in  fact,  guided  by  sound  theory  in  most  of  their  re* 
searches.  A  just  appreciation  of  Hutton’s  doctrines  was,  by 
many  of  them,  combined  with  the  acknowledgment,  that  a  bettn 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  was  necessary  to  the  complete 
establishment  of  theoretic  truth.  The  more  zealous  Wernerians, 
on  the  contrary,  regarded  ‘  The  Geognosy,'  as  it  was  empbati* 
cally  called,  as  already  perfect.  Little  more,  in  their  opinion, 
remained,  than  to  apply  this  talisman  to  new  portions  of  the 

flobe,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  complete  description  as  bad 
een  already  given  of  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe— 
which  have  since  been  found  to  afford  some  of  the  strongest  re* 
futations  of  Werner,  on  points  which  he  conceived  to  be  incon* 
trovertible.  If  it  was  afterwards,  in  Germany,  a  great  step  to 
shake  off  the  despotism  of  the  Freyberg  school,*  it  was  still  a 
greater  advantage  to  commence  enqui^  without  having  been 
under  its  sway  :  and  this  effect,  at  least,  Playfair’s  ‘  Illustrations’ 
of  Hutton  had  contributed  to  produce  for  England.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Plutonic  theory,  if  not  universally  adopted  about  1810, 
was  received  in  substance  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  che¬ 
mists  and  geologists  of  London ;  and  it  is  to  their  possession 
of  these  principles,  and  the  limitation  of  their  speculative  en* 
quiries,  after  Hutton’s  example,  to  legitimate  objects,  that  the 
success  of  the  English  school  must  in  a  great  measure  be  as* 
cribed.  It  might  be  sufficient,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  late  Dr  MaccuUoch,  certainly  one  of  the  most  original 
and  accomplished  geologists  of  modern  times ;  whose  numerous 


•  Dr  Boue,  in  1822,  mentions,  with  evident  reluctance,  and  ‘as  a  truth 
‘  which  others  may  be  unwilling  to  make  public,’  that  the  death  of  Wer¬ 
ner  was  an  epoch  for  the  advance  of  geological  science  in  Germany.  When 
a  foreigner  wrote  thus,  it  may  be  conceived  what  the  subjection  of  opinion 
most  have  been,  in  the  country  itself,  during  the  life  of  that  remarkable 
professor.— /ournaf  de  Physique:  Tom.  XCIV.,  1822.  p.  298. 
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papers  on  Scotland,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Geological 
Transactions,  are  full  of  new  and  most  striking  applications  of 
the  igneous  theory,  and  of  bold  and  iust  criticism  on  classification 
and  nomenclature.  For  other  excellent  examples  of  Huttonian 
evidence,  derived  from  England  by  members  of  the  Geological 
Society,  we  may  refer  to  papers  also  in  the  earlier  Transactions, 
by  Mr  Aiken,  1812;*  Mr  Webster,  1814  ;t  Mr  W.  Conybeare 
and  Dr  Buckland,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  where  the  authors 
declare  expressly  their  assent  to  the  igneous  origin  of  the  trap 
rocks,  18164  It  is,  in  fact,  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  the 
mass  of  information  contained  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
Geological  Society,  all  previous  to  1817,  would  be  sufficient,  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  to  establish  the  Plutonic  theory, 
and  a  great  part  even  of  the  development  and  detail  of  the 
metamorphic  doctrine. 

We  need  not  carry  down  this  enquiry ;  the  most  recent  of  the 
dates  above  mentioned  being  still  earlier,  by  several  years,  than 
the  appearance,  in  1829,  of  M.  Brongniart’s  well  known  ‘  Ta- 
‘  bleau  des  Terrains,  &c.,’  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer — 
where  we  shall  find  the  ‘  Terrains  massifs,  ou  soulev^s,  ou  Plu- 
toniques,’  mentioned  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  class  of 
geological  formations,  and  marking  a  neto  geological  era  1 

The  state  of  geological  speculation  in  France,  for  some  years 
after  the  publication  of  Hutton’s  theory,  may  be  judged  of  from 
Cuvier’s  Eloges  of  De  Saussure,  Werner,  and  Desmarest.  In 
the  first  of  which,  read  in  1810,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  naturalist  whom  it  commemorates,  it  is  remarked 
that  De  Saussuke  ‘  continued  to  the  last  a  believer  in  the 
‘  aqueous  origin  of  granite ;  *  the  account  of  his  labours,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  following  resume  of  the  principal  acquisitions 
to  theory,  derivable  from  his  works ;  ‘  He  overthrew,’  says 
Cuvier,  ‘  the  doctrine  of  central  fire,  of  a  source  of  heat  placed 
‘  in  the  interior  of  the  globe ; — he  demonstrated  that  granite  is, 
‘par  excellence^  the  primitive  rock  ;  proving  that  it  was  formed 


•  Geol.  Trans.  (Ist  Series),  III.,  P.  251. 

t  Letters  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  Mr  Webster  has,  in  his  Lectures 
tlao,  given  valuable  illustrations  of  Hutton’s  views,  with  a  distinct  aC- 
koowledgment  of  their  originality. 

t  Geol.  Trans.  (1st  Series.)  Vol.  III.,  P.  208,  note. — To  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  text,  we  may  add,  from  the  Cambridge  Transactions 
of  more  recent  date,  the  account  of  Anglesea  by  Professor  Henslow, 
18^2,  and  the  papers  of  Professor  Sedgwick  on  Yorkshire  and  Durham, 

VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  CXL.  2  O 

^  _ 
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*  ia  strata,  in  a  liquid,  and  that,  if  its  strata  be  at  present  almost 
‘  universally  highly  inclined,  it  is  to  a  posterior  revolution  that 
‘  they  owe  their  actual  position.’*  When,  afterwards,  the 
eulogist  applauds  the  courage  of  De  Saussure  in  resisting  hit 
inclination  to  form  a  theoretic  system,  making  this  praise  ‘  the 

*  last  and  principal  trait  of  his  iloge^ — it  is  impossible  not  to 
call  to  mind  the  remark  of  Playfair,  that  the  supposed  absence 
of  theory  sometimes  becomes  itself  the  worst  of  theories.  Sam- 
sure,  in  fact,  resisted  evidence  which  would,  probably,  have  led 
him  to  the  truth — not  by  abstaining  from  theory,  but  because 
he  had  unconsciously  adopted  an  erroneous  hypothesis,  which  bis 
own  admirable  observations  had,  in  the  mean  time,  assisted  Dt 
Hutton  to  overthrow. 

The  Eloges  of  Desmarest  and  Werner  were  delivered  by 
Cuvier  on  the  same  day,  in  1818;  the  former  having  died  in 
1815,  the  latter  in  June  1817;  and,  from  these  discourses,  it  is 
clear  that  Cuvier’s  own  theory  of  the  earth,  up  to  that  time,  was 
altogether  Neptunian.  Of  Desmarest,  who  was  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  Hutton  of  France,  it  is  stated  that,  after  his  doctrioe 
on  volcanoes  had  been  a  subject  of  controversy  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  his  opinions  had  survived  all  opposition,  and  bis 
disciples  appeared  to  be  augmenting  every  day — *  till,  at  last, 
there  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  Volcanists,  a  ‘  new  sect,  to 
‘  which  the  name  of  PlutoniaNs  had  been  assigned,  because  they 

*  went  so  foi'  as  to  attribute  to  the  action  office,  rocks,  even  the  moit 
‘  universaUy  expanded  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  which  iw 

*  person  until  then  had  ever  dreamed  (songe)  of  withdrawing  from 
‘  the  domain  of  water  V\  This  Plutonian  sect  consisted  of  Hut¬ 
ton  and  his  disciples ;  and  this  discourse  of  Cuvier,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  pronounced  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  Hutton’s  ‘  Theory,’ 
and  six  years  after  that  of  Playfair’s  *  Illustrations  !’ 

The  Eloge  of  Desmarest  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  Von  Buch’s  researches  in  Auvergne,  in  1802,  are  no¬ 
ticed  and  it  deserves  attention  in  the  present  enquiry,  ash 
marks  the  date  of  the  great  change  in  the  opinions  of  that  eminent 
geologist,  which  led  to  his  subsequent  views.  The  highest  praise 
is  given  to  his  spirited  descriptions  of  Auvergne  : — ‘  In  his  enthu- 


*  Cuvier. — ‘  Eloges,’  I.  p.  427. 
f  '  Eloges’ — (Desmarest)  II.  p.  863. 

J  ‘  Eloges,’  Tom.  II.  pp.  336-338.  The  work  referred  to  is  Von 
Buch's  '  Letters  to  Karsten,’  printed  in  his  '  Geognostic  Observationii 
1809  :  Vol.  II.  p.  226,  &c. 
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‘  siasm/  says  Cuvier,  ‘  from  having  been  a  zealous  Neptunian, 

‘  he  became  almost  Plutonian.  ...  It  is  not  basalt  alone  that 
‘  he  ascribes  to  volcanic  action  ;  porphyry  itself,  which  forms  a 
‘  protuberance  of  more  than  sixteen  leagues  in  diameter,  of  which 
‘  Alont  d’Or  is  the  centre,  has  been,  if  not  thrown  out,  uplifted 
‘  by  volcanic  power  I  ’ 

The  rank  in  natural  science  which  M.  Bhongniart  has  long 
since  justly  attained,  gives  the  highest  authority  to  all  his  public 
cations.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Introduction  to  his 
Tableau  des  Terrains,*  already  mentioned,  it  is  stated  that  two 
epochs  or  systems  of  geological  classification  are  to  be  noticed ; 
the  first,  that  of  Werner,  which  had  been  followed  by  Reuss, 
Karsten,  Leonhardt,  and  others,  and  with  some  alteration  by  Von 
Hoff,  Haussman,  Von  Reaumer,  and  others.  I'he  second  epoch  is 
thus  impressively  announced — ‘  Mais  cest  de  T introduction  (Tune 
‘  toute  Houvelle  classe  de  terrain,  de  celle  qu'on  nomme  terrains  massifs, 

‘  ou  souleves,  ou  Plutoniques,  que  date  la  seconde  et  nouvelle  ire 
^geologique:  elle  est  toute  recente,  M.  de  Buch  en  a  four.u 
‘  I’idee  principale;  MM.de  Humboldt,  Keferstein,  Boue,  Ton^ 

'  saisie  ;  et  ce  dernier  surtout  nous  semble  I’avoir  applique,  dans 
‘  tous  ses  developpemens.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Le  tableau  des  terrains 
'  par  ce  dernier  ( M.  Boue),  en  1827,  m’a  surtout  ete  du  plus 
*  grand  secours,  par  sa  richesse  en  fails,  rcsultats,  et  rapproche> 

‘  mens  nouveaux,  &c.’ — Tableau  ;  Introd.  p.  24. 

Now,  the  class  of  formations  here  referred  to  by  M.  Brong- 
niart — whether  they  be  called  ‘massive,  elevated,  or  Plutonic’  — 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  what  Dr  Hutton  had  long  before 
pointed  to,  in  treating  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  unstratified 
rocks ;  while  most  of  the  developments  above  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  appear  to  us  to  be  so  distinctly,  and  almost 
necessarily,  deducible  from  what  Hutton  has  said  of  induration 
and  elevation  by  *  mineral  agents,’  even  in  the  passages  of  which 
we  have  given  extracts  above,  that  no  room  was  left  tor  discovery 
as  to  the  principles — and  that  the  claim  to  novelty,  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them,  is  scarcely  worth  contesting. 

On  this  subject  M.  Brungniart  himself  stands  perfectly  clear ; 
he  has  stated  fairly  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers  a  doctrine 
which  he  considers  as  new ; — writing  on  this  point,  most  proba¬ 
bly,  from  the  only  documents  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  His 
Dot  having  seen,  or  not  being  acquainted  with  what  had  been  done 
by  Hutton,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  original  work  of 
the  latter  never  having  been  translated  into  French  ;  while  the 


*  '  Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  composenl  tecorce  du  Glaibe  ;  on,  Essai 
'  tur  la  Structure  de  la  partie  connue  de  la  Terre’-~Byo,  Paris,  1829. 
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translation  of  Playfair’s  *  Illustrations  *  appears,  somewhat  unac* 
countably,  to  have  been  very  little  noticed  by  the  French  geo. 
legists.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  name  of  Hutton 
is  never  mentioned  in  M.  Brongniart’s  book. 

The  interval,  in  point  of  date,  between  the  publication  of 
Hutton’s  ‘Theory’  in  1 795,  and  that  of  M.  Brongniart’s  work,  « 
four-and-thirty  years ;  or,  if  the  date  of  the  more  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  theory,  in  1802,  by  Mr  Playfair’s  ‘  Jllustrations,'bt 
preferred,  the  difference  is  twenty-seven  years;  and  the  latter 
year,  1802,  is  still  six  years  before  the  publication  of  M.  Von 
Buch’s  ‘  Observations  on  Auvergne,’  the  earliest  of  his  productions 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  in  which  theoretic  views  are  par¬ 
ticularly  treated  of. 

The  opinions  of  M.  Von  Humboldt  may  fairly  be  taken  from 
his  Gisement  des  Rochers,  first  published  separately,  w’e  be¬ 
lieve,  in  1823;  and  we  shall  at  present  only  remark,  that  the 
arrangement  is  certainly  not  founded  on  the  Plutonic  theory.  The 
value  of  the  author’s  observations,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
the  transition  series,  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  materially  diminished 
by  his  adhering  too  closely  to  the  principle  of  superposition,  and 
not  having  more  fully  adopted  the  Huttonian  view's  respecting 
the  forcible  interjection  of  Plutonic  masses  among  the  strata. 

We  know  not,  but  from  conjecture,  how  far  either  M.  Von 
Buch  or  M.  Von  Humboldt  is  acquainted  with  the  productions 
of  Hutton  or  of  Playfair;  but  of  this  we  are  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced — that  if  the  present  pages  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  either  of  those  eminent  men,  and  if  our  es¬ 
timate  of  the  value  of  Hutton’s  labours  be  thought  by  them  satis¬ 
factory,  they  will  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  been  anticipated,  and  will  assign  to  that  philosopher  what¬ 
ever  justice  requires.  The  sole  question,  therefore,  is  how  far 
these  authors  may  have  arrived  at  the  same  views  by  independ¬ 
ent  enquiry,  without  any  acquaintance  with  Hutton’s  previous 
labours  ? — a  point  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon,  since  the 
only  acknowledged  standard  of  priority  in  the  history  of  scientific 
discovery,  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  relative  date 
of  well-authenticated  publication. 

To  the  works  of  M.  Keferstein,  we  are  not  at  this  moment  en¬ 
abled  to  refer ;  but  the  greater  number  of  M.  Boue's  publications, 
to  which  so  prominent  a  share  in  the  development  of  the  Plutonic 
doctrine  has  been  assigned  by  Brongniart,  are  now  before  us. 

The  earliest  of  these,  a  Geological  Essay  on  Scotland,  was 
printed  at  Paris  about  1818.*  In  the  dedication  to  Professor 

*  Essai  Geolngique  sur  V Eenstse  ;  par  A.  Roue.  Paris,  (sans  date.) 
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Jameson,* * * §  the  author  gratefully  mentions  the  years  during  which 
he  had  studied  as  his  pupil  at  Edinburgh  ;  stating  also  in  an  ad> 
rertisement,  that  a  part  of  his  book  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Dr 
Macculloch.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  he  must  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  Playfair’s 
Illustrations  of  Hutton,  if  not  with  the  original  ‘  Theory  of  the 
Earth,’  on  which  many  of  Macculloch’s  speculations  are  founded. 
But,  though  Hutton  is  mentioned  with  respect,  in  a  disquisition 
on  the  ‘  Origin  of  the  Scottish  formations,’  at  the  end  of  the 
volunae,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  author  did  not  then  appreciate 
his  views ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Dr  Macculloch  was  far 
from  being  gratitied  by  the  manner  in  which  his  labours  were 
made  use  of  in  this  publication.f 

In  May  1822,  Dr  Boue  began  to  publish,  in  the  *  Journal  de 
Physique,’  t  a  series  of  papers  (afterwards  united  in  a  single  vo¬ 
lume)  on  the  Geology  of  Germany ;  in  which,  combining  the 
doctrines  be  had  learned  in  Scotland  with  his  practical  knowledge 
of  rocks,  he  threw  light  on  many  points  in  that  country,  till  then 
difficult  or  obscure.  The  theory  is  here  much  sounder  than  in 
his  former  essay,  and  it  is  completely  that  of  Dr  Hutton  ; 
whose  view  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  subterraneous  intru¬ 
sion  of  Trap — but  no  more — is  referred  to  with  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgment; — the  author  having  previously  published  a  different  and 
erroneous  opinion.  These  papers  are  distinguished  by  the  re¬ 
ference  of  some  of  the  trap-rocks  and  porphyries  to  distinct  pe¬ 
riods,  determined  by  the  members  of  the  sedimentary  series  of 
strata,  with  which  they  are  found  to  be  connected ; — a  step  of 
great  importance,  and  an  approach  to  M.  De  Beaumont’s 
‘  Epochs  of  Elevation,’  already  mentioned. 

In  1823,  there  appeared  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Jourual,’§  a  ‘  Comparative  Geological  View  of  the  South-West 
‘  and  North  of  France,  and  the  South  of  Germany,*  by  the  same 
author,  in  which  his  Plutonic  opinions  are  more  distinctly  un¬ 
folded;  especially  with  regard  to  the  granite  veins,  strikingly 
exhibited  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  connexion  with 
gneiss,  and  the  (so-called)  transition  rocks. 

*  Whoever,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  has  seen  the  beautiful  series  of  granitic 
veins  which  here  cut,  and  sometimes  support,  the  granite,  w  ill  no  longer 


•  See  Ed.  Phil.  Journal,  1821.  Vol.  IV.  p.  213. 

t  See  an  account  of  this  work  of  Dr  Boue,  in  the  Edin.  Review,  Vol. 
xxxviii,  p.  413. 

t  Tom.  XCIV.  and  XCV.  —  and  *  Geognosliches  Gemalde  von 
Deutschland,'  &c.  8vo.  Frankfort,  1829. 

§  Vol.  IX.  pp.  128-148. 
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doubt  that  the  igneous  origin  of  that  rock  is  posterior  to  the  slats 
formation.  If  tha  rock  nam^  Biaue  Kwppe  be  a  clear  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  igneo¥$  theory  respecting  basalt,  those  places  show  that  the  true 
origin  of  granite  also  had  been  discovered  by  Hutton  ;  and  our  respect 
for  the  views  of  this  original  thinker  is  increased  by  observing,  that  the 
masses  (f  granular  limestone  seem  to  be  in  close  dependence  upon  those 
of  grande. 

‘  But,’  he  continues,  ‘  Hutton  furnished  no  explanation  of  the  most 
difficult  point,  I  mean  the  origin  of  gneiss,  of  crystalline  slate,  connected 
with  transition  slate.  The  Pyrenees  seem  also  to  afford  a  hint  of  this 
particular  process  of  nature.  Gneiss  is  not,  like  granite,  an  igneous 
product.  ....  Viewing  the  crystalline  slates  as  aggregate  frag, 
ments  of  more  ancient  rocks,  or  of  the  first  oxidated  crust  of  the  earth,-. 
might  it  not  be  possible  that  igneous  agents  had,  before,  after,  and  sinaJ. 
taneously  with  the  granite  eruptions,  acted  upon  the  slates,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  them  a  kiwi  of  change  ?  Heat  and  gaseous  emanations  would 
have  given,  especially  under  strong  compression,  a  kind  of  igneous 
liquefaction  to  slate,  similar  to  that  observed  by  De  Dree  in  his  experi* 
ments.  The  elements  of  the  slates  having  lost  a  part  of  their  cohesion, 
caloric  and  subterraneous  emanations  would  hare  occupied  the  void 
spaces  ;  chemical  affinity  would  have  exerted  itself,  within  limits  fxtd 
by  the  force  of  cohesion, — and  the  constituent  parts  of  rocks  would  han 
been  able  to  assume,  in  the  liquefaction  or  slow  cooling,  an  arrangement 
more  or  less  crystalline,  according  to  the  accessory  circumstances,  tdlh- 
out  losing  much  of  their  primitive  slaty  structure.  This  act  ion  of  chemi¬ 
cal  affinities,  assisted  by  foreign  matter,  introduced  by  a  kind  of  subli¬ 
mation,  would  have  given  rise  to  a  number  of  species  and  sub-species 
of  crystalline  minerals  disseminated  in  nests  or  in  small  veins.’ — Pp.  131, 
^  132. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Metamorphic  Theory  claimed  for  himself  by 
Dr  Boue,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  also  the  hypothesis  of 
sublimation,  by  which  Von  Buch  explained  the  conversion  of 
ordinary  limestone  into  dolomite. 

The  paper  just  referred  to  was  followed  by  a  Memoir  ‘  On 
‘  the  South-West  of  France,’  &c.,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,  for  1824  and  1825,*  where  these  views  are  repeated; 
some  of  the  passages  being  almost  literally  the  same.  But 
in  this  latter  memoir  the  name  of  Dr  Hutton  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  ; — an  omission  which  we  are  called  upon  to  notice,  as  it  is  a 
justification  of  M.  Brongniart’s  silence  respecting  Hutton’s  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Pallassou  is  often 
referred  to,  with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  priority. 

Of  this  French  memoir,  the  most  important  portion  to  the  present 


•  Annales,  &c.,  Tom.  If.  p.  387-423  ;  Toro.  III.  pp.  55,  77,  299, 
317  ;  and  Tom.  IV.  pp.  125-174. 
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enquiry  is  the  first  part,* * * §  describing  (chiefly  from  the  observa< 
tions  of  Pallassouf)  a  tract  in  South-Western  France  and  the 
adjacent  Pyrenees  ;  where  granite  and  other  unstratified  masses 
ttm  to  alternate  frequently  with  gneiss  and  mica-slate — in  what 
had  been  considered  as  beds,  but  which  the  author  regards  as 
intercalated  by  injection  among  the  slaty  strata.  The 
most  remarkable  veins  are  those  of  La  Cour,  of  Cierp,  and 
Loucroup,  places  previously  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Jour¬ 
nal’ — and  of  the  last  Dr  Bouc  gives  a  coloured  section,  J  which 
proves  that  they  resemble  those  of  Scotland; — the  description 
of  them,  and  of  the  altered  fragments  of  slaty  rocks  which  they 
frequently  enclose,  being  perfectly  Huttonian. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  state  (pp.  4 1 7,  4 18,)  the  hypothesis 
already  mentioned.  ‘  The  Pyrenees,’  he  says,  ‘  suggest  the  idea 

*  that  gneiss  and  mica-slate  are  no  more  than  transition  schists, 
^changed  and  manufactured  (travailles)  in  many  different  ways 
‘  by  igneous  agents,  so  as  to  present  a  crystalline  character,  while 
‘  they  retain  their  original  foliated  and  stratified  structure'  The 
detail  which  follows  is  nearly  the  same  with  what  we  have  quoted 
from  the  ‘Edinburgh  Journal;’  and  the  phenomena  are  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  Dr  Hutton  had  described  in 'the  passages  from 
which  we  have  above  inserted  extracts ;  many  of  them  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  junctions,  illustrated  by  Sir  James 
Hall  and  Dr  Macculloch ; — yet  no  one  of  these  names  is  ever 
mentioned,  or  alluded  to.  §  This  total  omission  of  reference 
on  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  regret ;  and  we  are  prohibited 
from  supposing  it  to  be  accidental,  by  a  passage  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  paper  of  Dr  Boue,  where  he  distinctly  claims,  for  him¬ 
self,  the  credit  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  primary  formations 
(meaning,  we  suppose,  the  most  ancient  crystalline  slaty  rocks) 

*  mre  of  Neptunian  origin,  but  repeatedly  acted  upon  by  fire*  || 

Here  therefore,  as  before,  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Journal’  we 


*  Annales,  II.,  pp.  327-423;  especially  pp.  406,  407  ;  414^423. 
t  Memoires  sur  les  Pyrenees,  1816,  1819,  1821. 

j  Annales  des  Sc.  Nat.:  Tom.  II.  Allas,  (in  4to,)  Planche  18.— 

*  Filons  granitiques  au  milieu  des  roches  scliisteuses  cristallines :  coupe 
exposes  sur  la  grande  route  de  Loucroup  a  Mongaillard.’ 

§  M.  Boue,  however,  has  referred  more  than  once,  in  this  French 
paper,  to  his  Essay  on  Scotland,  in  which  his  obligations  to  Dr  Mac- 
calloch  are  avowed. 

11  Zeitschriflfiir  Mineralogie,  iu\.  1827.  The  passage  stands  thus  in 
the  author's  French  translation  : — ‘  Ainsi  Ton  voit,  qu’  ayant  le  premier 
proposi  de  regarder  le  sol  primaire  comme  un  ten'ain  Neptunien  re- 
traraille  par  les  actions  ignees,  lorsque  j'en  viens  aux  details,  j’ose  a 
peine  m’aventurer  dans  des  conjectures,  pour  lesqnelles  j’ai  4t4  grande- 
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have  the  Metamorphic  Theory  with  numerous  details ; — and  we 
shall,  without  further  comment,  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  no  more  than  our  preceding 
extracts  from  the  pages  of  Dr  Hutton,  and  who  will  compare 
them  with  the  memoirs  of  Dr  Boue — the  question,  whether  the 
views  in  both  are  not  essentially  the  same;  not  only  in  their 
general  foundation  upon  the  Plutonic  theory,  but  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  specific  phenomena  to  which  they  have  been  directed. 

The  synoptical  table  of  Formations,  &c.,  published  by  Dr  Boue 
in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal’  for  1825,*  which  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  referred  to  by  M.  Brongniart,  and  the 
basis  of  Mr  Lyell’s  arrangement,  is  a  work  of  great  merit; 
exhibiting,  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  a  tabulated  form, 
a  correct  view  of  the  relations  of  the  sedimentary  and  Plutonic 
groups  of  all  ages,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  dis¬ 
tinctly  their  connexion ;  and  enriched  with  a  vast  mass  of  con¬ 
densed  knowledge,  respecting  the  distribution  of  those  groups 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  many  of  which  the  author’s 
indefatigable  activity  had  enabled  him  to  examine  in  person.  If 
this  excellent  work  had  been  accompanied  by  a  due  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  the  praise 
to  which  it  is  entitled  would  have  been  universal  and  unqualified. 
But  as  he  claims  for  himself,  both  here  and  in  his  previous  pub¬ 
lications,  a  great  deal  of  which  the  principles  are  clearly  derived 
from  Dr  Hutton’s  ‘  Theory  of  the  Earth,’  it  has  become  an  act 
of  duty  to  state  the  evidence  upon  which  our  opinion  is  founded. 
And  this  was  the  more  necessary,  since,  from  the  fulness  of  the 
references  which  occur  in  many  other  parts  of  Dr  Boue’s  valuable 
publications,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  from  some  deception  of 
judgment — or,  most  probably,  from  his  not  having  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  original  work  of  Hutton — that  he  himself 
supposes  that  he  claims  no  more  than  what  is  really  his  own.’ 
Our  evidence,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  have  the  same 
eflfect  upon  his  mind  as  upon  those  of  our  other  readers ;  it  will 
lead  to  enquiry  and  to  the  establishment  of  truth — which  is  all 
that  a  reviewer  can  effect  or  ought  to  desire. 

It  would  appear  that,  to  this  hour,  the  merit  of  Hutton  is  but 
little  known  in  France.  In  a  collection  of  geological  fragments, 
on  the  elevation  of  strata,  published  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, t 


ment  depasse  par  M.  M.  Backwell,  Keferstein,  De  Beaumont,  et  De  la 
Beclie.’ — M&moires  Giologiques  et  Paleontologiques  ;  publics  par  A. 
Boue.  P.  48.  Paris,  1832. 

*  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  130,  &c. 

•j"  Annal.  Ucs  Sci.  Nat. — Tom.  XXV. 
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the  authorities  referred  to  are  Steno,  Strabo,  and  an  Arabian 
writer  of  the  thirteenth  century ; — no  notice  being  taken  either  of 
Hutton  or  Playfair;  while  a  work  of  Needham,  published  in  1769, 
is  copiously  referred  to ; — a  book,  we  will  venture  to  say,  with 
which  very  few  geologists  in  England  were  acquainted.  "M.  de 
Beaumont  certainly  would  have  referred  to  a  production  bearing 
80  much  more  directly  on  his  own  theory  of  elevation,  as  that  of 
Hutton,  if  it  had  been  known  to  him. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  geological  speculation, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  Hutton’s  ‘  Theory  of  the  Earth’  in 
1788  to  1629.  For  proof  of  the  continued  advance  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  views  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  refer  to  numerous 
publications — the  Geological  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  the  various  works  of  M.  Boue, 
and  the  ‘  Principles’  and  ‘  Elements’  of  Mr  Lyell — all  concurring 
to  prove  the  almost  daily  progress  of  those  doctrines ;  which,  we 
think,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  true. 

The  following,  then,  may  be  given  as  a  fair  summary  of  wliat  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  preceding  pages. — 1.  Steno  in 
1669,  Moro  in  1740,  and  Gencrelli,  illustrating  the  latter,  brought 
forward  many  just  views,  derived  from  Italy ;  which,  having  been 
published,  must  be  considered  as  known  to  subsequent  writers. 
Their  works  have,  how'ever,  included  also  some  very  erroneous 
speculations ;  and  the  combined  mass  of  sound  theory  and  con¬ 
jecture  remained  for  years  unproductive. — 2.  Dr  Hutton,  in  1788 
and  1795,  maintained  that  a  theory  of  the  earth  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  explanation  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  by  the 
agency  of  known  causes ;  and,  either  inventing  or  reviving  the 
Plutonic  doctrine,  he  removed  many  difficulties,  by  uniting  the 
effect  of  compression  with  the  agency  of  heat.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  explain  the  consolidation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks ; 
to  prove  that  there  were  no  such  things  as  primitive  mountains  ; 
that  the  granitic  and  trappean  masses  were  all  of  igneous  origin  ; 
that  they  have  broken  through  and  invaded  the  sedimentary 
strata,  at  various  times  ;  and  that  this  agency  is  an  essential  part 
in  the  constitution  of  the  globe — 3.  Within  a  few  years,  never¬ 
theless,  the  opposite  or  Neptunian  hypothesis  had  come  almost 
universally  to  prevail.  The  writings  of  the  Italians  were  ne¬ 
glected  or  forgotten.  In  France,  the  volcanic  views  of  Desmarest 
were  rejected,  or  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  Germany,  the 
Wernerian  system  reigned  with  despotic  sway ;  a  theory  was 
there  supreme,  which  asserted  the  existence  of  an  original  chaotie 
fluid — the  primitivencss  of  granite  and  the  crystalline  roeks — 
the  former  submersion  under  water  of  the  entire  globe ;  to  all 
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which  hypotheses  was  added  the  dogma,  that,  as  compared  with 
former  times,  the  existing  powers  of  nature,  in  the  mineral 

kingdom,  are  now  weak  and  declining _ 4.  The  doctrine  of 

Hutton,  also,  was  at  hrst  little  known,  and  coldly  received ;  but, 
after  the  appearance  of  Playfair’s  ‘  Illustrations,’  was  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  in  England.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Geoloi;!- 
cal  Society  was  instituted;  the  stratigraphical  tenets  of  Smith 
W’ere  published ;  multiplied  enquiries  were  made  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  English  stratified  groups,  and  new  evidence  was 
obtained  in  support  of  the  Plutonic  theory.  In  France,  about 
the  same  period,  the  aquatic  theory  still  retained  its  influence— 
the  Huttonian  was  scarcely  known — and  Germany  was  still 
Wernerian — 5.  But  the  Plutonic  views  began,  about  18'20, 
rapidly  to  gain  ground 'on  the  Continent;  and,  from  that  peiiod 
to  the  present  day,  new  and  more  exact  enquiries  have  been 
continually  adding  to  the  proofs  of  Hutton’s  principal  doctrines; 
while  Cuvier,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  have  produced 
new  facts  and  results,  in  departments  of  enquiry  almost  unknown 
to  Hutton,  but  harmonizing  beautifully  with  his  views — respecting 
the  fossil  contents  of  the  strata — their  relations  to  the  existing 
forms  of  organized  beings — the  succession  of  fossil  species — and 
the  various  analogies  between  several  existing  causes  and  those 
which  operated  during  former  conditions  of  the  globe. 

The  remarkable  facts  with  respect  to  Dr  Hutton’s  doctrines, 
are, — that  while,  as  diffused  by  Playfair,  they  were  producing 
profitable  effects  in  this  country,  they  had  scarcely  been  announ¬ 
ced  in  France,  or  were  chiefly  known  there  by  obscure  reflec¬ 
tion  from  England, — and  that  now^  when  these  same  proposi¬ 
tions  are  almost  universally  received,  they  are  ascribed  to  authors 
long  posterior  to  Hutton, — who  did  not  even  begin  their  enqui¬ 
ries,  till  several  years  after  his  theory  was  published,  as  it  now 
remains. 

We  shall  here  close  this  enquiry,  without  attempting  to  return, 
by  any  forced  recurrence,  to  the  volume  by  which  it  has  been 
suggested.  But  the  connexion  of  the  preceding  history  with 
Mr  Lyell’s  works  is  by  no  means  slight ;  and  we  have  been 
anxious  to  annex  to  our  first  notice  of  an  author  of  estab¬ 
lished  popularity,  a  rectification  of  some  erroneous  impressions, 
which  he  has  derived,  from  adopting,  perhaps  too  readily,  the 
views  of  preceding  geologists.  We  are  convinced  that  no¬ 
body  will  partake  in  our  satisfaction  more  cordially  than  himself, 
if  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  Dr  Hutton  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  True  Theory  op  the  Earth. 
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Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  H.  M.  S.  Adventure 
and  Beagle;  detailing  the  various  Incidents  which  occurred 
during  their  Examination  of  the  Southern  Shores  of  South 
America^  and  during  the  Beagle's  Circumnavigation  of  the 
Globe.  Hy  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  II.  N.,  and 
Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  Naturalist  of  the  Beagle.  3  vuls. 

8 VO.  London  :  1839. 

rpHE  day  may  perhaps  arrive  when  the  British  navy  will  be 
thought  to  derive  as  valid  a  title  to  fame  from  its  peaceful 
achievements,  as  from  its  triumphs  in  war.  At  all  events,  the 
historian  may  give  vent  to  his  admiration  when  he  states  that 
the  ascendency  maintained  by  England  fur  so  many  centuries  on 
the  ocean,  has  been  chiefly  founded  on  and  constantly  directed  to 
promote  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  shores  ravaged  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  Drake,  Cavendish,  and 
Dampier,  have  been  surveyed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  by  Vancouver,  King,  and  Fitzroy,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  career  of  the  heroic  bucaniers  was,  in  their 
days,  deemed  one  of  honour ;  but  the  rights  of  humanity  arc 
now  better  understood  ;  and  it  is  no  mean  boast  that  England 
has  known  how  to  maintain  the  naval  superiority  acquired  in 
former  times,  without  derogating  from  the  improved  spirit  of 
the  present  age.  Still,  there  are  many  for  whom  victories  and 
successful  violence  have  superior  charms;  and  possibly  some 
one  may  ask,  where  shall  we  find  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  equal 
now-a-days  ?  We  answer  that  the  nautical  skill,  hardihood,  and 
love  of  adventure  of  that  worthy,  are  of  extremely  common 
occurrence,  and  are  only  restrained  by  peace,  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  lawful  authority,  from  rising  into  distinction. 
The  reader  of  the  Narrative  now  before  us,  cannot  fail  to  be 
surprised  at  the  number  and  energy  of  the  English  mariners, 
who,  in  their  industrious  pursuits,  frequent  the  stormy  shores 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  American  continent.  Besides, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  bucanier  may  be  successful  with 
a  far  less  stock  of  seamanship  and  cool  resolution  than  is  required 
for  the  execution  of  a  nautical  survey  in  a  tempestuous  region  ; 
for  he  plays  a  game  of  chance ;  whereas  the  surveyor  adheres 
deliberately  to  the  most  inhospitable  shores,  and  makes  himself 
familiar  with  dangers  that  he  may  teach  others  to  avoid  them. 
The  revolutions  which  liberated  South  America  from  the  yoke 
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of  Spain,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  our  trade  with  Chili, 
and  the  other  republics  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were 
probably  among  the  motives  whi^  determined  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1825,  to  order  that  an  accurate  surrey  should  be 
made  of  the  southern  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  South  America, 
from  the  southern  entrance  of  the  river  Plata,  round  to  Chiloe. 
For  this  service  were  equipped,  the  Adventure  of  330  tons  bur¬ 
den,  and  the  Beagle  of  235  tons,  rigged  as  a  barque,  and 
mounting  six  guns — an  admirable  little  vessel,  though  belonging 
to  the  decried  class  of  gun-brigs.  The  command  of  the  former 
vessel  and  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Captain  Philip  Parker 
King,  already  distinguished  by  his  survey  of  New  Holland  ;  and 
Captain  Pringle  Stokes  was  appointed  to  command  the  Beagle. 
On  the  22d  May  1826,  the  two  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth; 
and  on  the  19th  November  following  they  left  their  anchorage 
at  Monte  Video,  and  steered  southwards  to  commence  the  ardu¬ 
ous  labours  of  the  survey.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  just 
limits,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  recount  chronologically  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  both  this  expedition  and  that  of  Captain  Fitzroy 
which  succeeded  it.  We  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  blend  their  results  together ;  and  shall  have  recourse 
to  Captain  King’s  journal  exclusively,  for  such  preliminary  mat¬ 
ter  only  as  is  required  for  an  introduction  to  the  more  copious 
Narrative  of  his  successor. 

The  expedition  entered  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  or  Magel¬ 
lan  on  the  21st  December,  the  midsummer  of  those  regions. 
The  first  anchorage  of  the  vessels  was  at  Cape  Possession  ;  and 
a  few  days  later.  Port  Famine,  about  forty  leagues  further  in  the 
strait,  being  reached,  seemed  to  offer  so  many  local  advantages, 
that  it  was  at  once  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  mention  of  these  two  places  necessarily  brings  to 
mind  the  melancholy  issue  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards 
to  colonize  and  fortify  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 
In  1579,  an  expedition  was  dispatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Sarmiento,  to  pursue  Drake, 
and  ‘  to  take  the  corsair  dead  or  alive.’  Sarmiento,  thinking  it 
likely  that  he  might  find  his  enemy  lurking  in  the  narrow  pass¬ 
age  through  whicn  he  had  made  his  way  into  the  Pacific,  entered 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  by  the  canal  of  S.  Isidero — probably 
the  Cockburn  and  Magdalen  channels  of  our  recent  charts — which 
channels,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  navigated  by  Ladrilleros 
in  1525.  The  imagination  of  Sarmiento  appears  to  have  been 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  unexpected  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
found  by  him  in  the  strait ;  at  all  events,  he  represented  the 
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E  capabilities  of  the  country  in  so  favourable  a  light,  and  insisted 
so  strongly  on  the  facility  with  which  the  narrows  in  the  strait 
might  be  fortified,  so  as  completely  to  command  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  that  he  at  last 
i  gained  the  King  of  Spmn  over  to  his  views.  Preparations  for 
an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  Magellanic  countries 
were  begun  in  1581.  Two  years  later,  Sarmiento  sailed  from 
Spain  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  vessels ;  but  tempest  and  dis¬ 
affection  so  thinned  his  retinue,  that,  when  he  at  last  entered 
the  straits,  in  December  1584,. he  had  with  him  but  five  ships, 
and  little  more  than  five  hundred  men.  With  these  he  com¬ 
menced  building  a  town,  named  Jesus ;  the  site  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Captain  King,  was  between  the  first  and  second 
narrows  of  the  strait ;  but  the  old  navigators  are,  we  believe, 
unanimous  in  supposing  Sarmiento’s  first  settlement  to  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Possession  ;  and  we  confess  that,  in 
such  a  case,  tradition  appears  to  us  to  be  a  weightier  testimony 
than  any  appearances  of  local  fitness. 

A  settlement  being  thus  made  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait, 
Sarmiento  proceeded,  with  a  hundred  followers,  about  forty 
leagues  further  south  along  the  shore,  to  a  spot  uniting  the 
advantages  of 'wood,  water,  and  a  good  harbour,  where  he 
founded' the  town  of  San  Felipe.  He  then  embarked,  in  order  to 
return  to  the  settlement  at  Jesus ;  but  was  driven  to  sea  by  a 
storm,  and  compelled  to  shape  his  course  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
From  that  place  he  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry 
succours  to  the  unhappy  settlers  in  the  strait ;  and  then,  to 
crown  his  misfortunes,  he  was  captured  by  English  privateers, 
while  on  his  way  to  Spain  to  solicit  aid  from  the  court.  In  the 
mean  time  the  wretched  colonists  were  rapidly  cut  off  by  priva¬ 
tion,  disease,  and  the  arrows  of  the  natives.  In  1587,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Cavendish,  entering  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  levelled  to 
the  ground  the  town  of  San  Felipe ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  fate 
of  its  inhabitants,  gave  to  the  adjacent  harbour  the  name,  which 
it  still  bears,  of  Port  Famine.  He  took  on- board  but  one  of  the 
surviving  remnant  of  Sarmiento’s  followers,  thus  cruelly  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  hopes  of  relief  which  had  swelled  the  bosoms  of  all 
when  his  ships  were  first  descried  at  a  distance.  The  last  of 
their  number  was  rescued  two  years  afterwards  by  Andrew 
Mericke. 

This  history  of  Sarmiento’s  enterprise  gives  rise  to  some 
curious  reflections.  It  is  extraordinary  that,  so  late  as  1582,  the 
court  of  Spain  should  have  been  led  to  the  practical  adoption  of 
the  belief  that  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  in  some  places  but  a 
league  and  a-balf  wide,  afforded  the  only  navigable  communica- 
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tioii  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  great  South  Sea.  It  ig 
true  that  the  passage  by  Cape  Horn  was  not  at  that  time  dig. 
covered ;  but  neither  was  there  a  single  circumstance  in  the 
then  state  of  geograpliical  knowledge  calculated  to  establish  the 
opinion  that  Tierra  del  Fuego  extended,  without  interruption,  to 
the  South  Pole.  When  Magalhaens  passed  through  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  country  on 
his  right  hand,  or  towards  the  north,  was  the  mainland  of 
America ;  and,  as  to  the  country  on  his  left,  he  concluded  it  was 
an  island,  because  the  noise  of  the  ocean  beyond  it  w'as  sometimes 
audible.  This  observation  certainly  referred  to  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  strait,  but  it  was  expressed  without  limitation,  and 
conveyed,  at  the  least,  a  very  broad  bint  of  the  truth.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  after  sailing  through  the  strait,  was  driven  far 
to  the  south  by  a  gale,  and  found  shelter  nut  far  from  Cape 
Horn.  He  saw  no  land,  but  an  open  sea  to  the  south  of  him. 
Again,  a  captain  of  Loyasa’s  fleet,  in  1525,  saw  the  end  of  the 
land,  as  he  termed  it,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Many  other  particulars  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  the  attempt  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  fortifying  the  strait  of  Magal¬ 
haens,  is  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to  the  wrongheadedness  of 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that  time. 

Thirty  years  after  this  lamentable  expedition,  an  opulent  and 
well-informed  Dutch  merchant,  Isaac  le  Maire,  equipped  two 
ships  for  the  express  purpose  of  sailing  through  the  open  sea 
round  the  southern  termination  of  the  new  world.  His  views 
were  realized,  and  the  southern  Cape,  lashed  by  the  waves  of  a 
restless  ocean,  took  the  name  of  the  village  of  Horn,  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  This  discovery  again  roused  the  jealousy  of  Spain  ;  and, 
in  1618,  the  Nodales  were  dispatched  to  circumnavigate  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  To  this  effort,  however,  succeeded  a  long  period  of 
inaction,  and  it  was  not  till  the  English  Jesuit,  Falkner,  pub¬ 
lished,  in  177'4,  his  account  of  Patagonia,  in  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  derivable  from  the  occupation  of  that  country, 
that  the  Spanish  government  again  shook  off  its  lethargy,  and 
sent  Don  Antonio  de  Cordova  to  survey  the  Magellanic  shores, 
—a  commission  which  that  oflicer  executed  with  much  ability. 

While  the  Beagle,  carrying  on  the  survey  westward,  was  lying 
in  Port  Gallant,  one  of  the  ofiicers  ascended  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  De  la  Cruz,  and  found  on  its  summit  the  remains  of 
a  glass  bottle,  a  Spanish  coin,  and  a  roll  of  papers;  which  proved 
to  be  the  memorials  left  by  Don  Antonio,  together  with  a  copy 
of  a  document  previou«ly  neposited  there  by  M.  de  Bougainville. 
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There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  those  simple  memo¬ 
rials  of  eminent  navigators,  whose  noiseless  discoveries  exert  a 
more  permanent,  and  certainly  far  more  beneBcial,  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  than  the  most  brilliant  victories.  In 
their  anxiety  to  leave  on  the  shores  explored  by  them  some  me- 
motial  of  what  they  have  done,  it  is  easy  to  discern  a  union  of 
the  opposite  feelings  which  dictate  the  inscription  of  a  trophy 
and  that  of  an  epitaph. 

While  the  ships  remained  in  the  strait,  a  tolerably  constant 
intercourse  was  maintained  with  the  small  tribe  of  Patagonians, 
who,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  wandered  along  the  shore 
from  Cape  Virgin  to  Port  Famine.  The  Patagonians,  whom 
gome  travellers  have  magnifled  into  giants,  are  really  somewhat 
larger  than  Europeans.  With  an  average  height  rather  exceed¬ 
ing  six  feet,  they  have  very  broad  shoulders  and  a  large  head, 
the  ample  dimensions  of  which  are  set  olf  by  a  quantity  of  long 
matted  hair  hanging  in  the  wildest  disorder  over  their  faces. 
Falkner,  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Patagonians,  says 
that  he  never  saw  one  of  them  who  was  above  an  inch  or  two 
taller  than  the  Cacique  Cangapol ;  and  ‘he,’  observes  the  Jesuit, 

‘  must  have  been  seven  feet  and  some  inches  in  height,  because 
‘  on  tiptoe  I  could  not  reach  to  the  top  of  his  head.’  The  exag¬ 
gerations  of  those  who  have  represented  the  Patagonians  as  a 
race  of  giants,  eight  feet  in  height,  and  with  the  voice  of  bulls  ; 
are,  after  all,  less  embarrassing  than  the  silence  of  others  respect¬ 
ing  the  superior  stature  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  these  people  are  great  wanderers,  roving  over  an  immense 
extent  of  desert  plains.  The  same  tribe  which  was  found  by  the 
officers  of  the  Beagle  on  the  shores  of  the  strait,  was  seen  a  year 
after  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  eight  hundred  miles  further 
north.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  various  tribes  differ  in  robust¬ 
ness  according  to  the  abundance  of  their  food  ;  and,  indeed,  Falk¬ 
ner  points  out  the  distinction  between  the  large-bodied  and  the 
small  Huilliches.  This  circumstance,  added  to  their  nomadic 
habits,  will  serve  to  explain  why  it  has  not  been  the  lot  of  every 
visiter  to  the  Magellanic  shores,  to  see  natives  with  the  Herculean 
proportions  of  Cangapol. 

Nearly  every  Patagonian,  now-a-days,  is  a  horseman.  The 
countless  droves  of  horses  which,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  have  spread  over  the  pampas  of  South  America,  have,  pro¬ 
bably,  caused  important  changes  in  the  original  habits  of  the 
natives.  The  Indians  occupying  the  southern  pampas,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  in  some  degree, 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  horse,  by  their 
practice  of  domesticating  the  guanaco,  derived  probably  {rott" 
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the  Peruvians.  When  Magalhaens  was  in  Port  Julian,  he  saw 
a  Patagonian  leading  a  tame  guanaco  with  a  halter  round  its 
neck ;  and  later  accounts  inform  us  that  they  domesticated  those 
animals,  and  kept  large  herds  of  them  near  their  dwellings.  The 
arms  of  the  Patagonian,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  light  spear.  He  now  entangles  his  prey  with  the 
la^o  or  noose,  and  with  the  bolas  or  tied  balls,  as  dexterously  as 
the  Indian  of  the  northern  pampas.  Provided  with  the  horse, 
and  the  weapons  of  his  northern  neighbours,  the  Patagonian  has 
found  the  chase  grow  more  productive ;  he  has  abandoned  pas¬ 
toral  cares,  and  acquired  nomadic,  easily  degenerating  into  pre¬ 
datory  habits.  If  these  views  be  correct,  he  has  been  a  loser  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  horse ;  for  that,  by  relieving  him  from  de¬ 
pendence  on,  and  weaning  him  from  any  attachment  to  the  soil, 
has  lessened  his  tendency  to  civilisation. 

The  Patagonians,  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle  in  the  strait,  carried  with  them,  in  general,  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extent  of  their  travels.  One  young  chief  rode  a 
horse  handsomely  caparisoned,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gauchos, 
or  peasants  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  woman,  named  Maria,  who 
seemed  to  exercise  some  authority  over  her  countrymen,  spoke  a 
little  Spanish.  Her  brother,  a  cacique,  dwelling  on  the  Rio  Ne¬ 
gro,  was,  as  she  related,  an  important  personage,  respected  both 
for  his  gigantic  size  and  his  riches ;  which  consisted  of  horses, 
hides,  and  furs  of  various  kinds.  Under  kind  treatment  they  were 
found  to  be  extremely  tractable  and  willing  to  oblige.  Fearless 
and  without  mistrust,  they  betrayed  in  their  avowed  love  of  in¬ 
toxication  alone,  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  the  barbarian. 

Captain  Stokes,  in  the  Beagle,  ran  along  the  western  side  of 
Patagonia,  and,  though  constantly  thwarted  in  his  operations  hy 
tempestuous  weather,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  correct  outline 
of  that  intricate  coast.  In  port  Santa  Barbara,  he  found  imbedded 
in  the  sand  a  beam  of  a  large  ship,  and  concluded  it,  for  good 
reasons,  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Wager,  one  of  Lord  Anson’s 
fleet,  the  loss  of  which,  and  subsequent  sufferings  of  the  crew, 
are  so  well  described  by  Byron  and  Bulkeley.  Being  opposed 
himself  by  the  same  warring  elements,  this  memorial  of  their  fatal 
wrath  was  little  calculated  to  comfort,  or  to  cheer  him.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  dangers,  and  rendered  doubly  anxious  by  his  zealous 
flesire  to  execute  the  task  intrusted  to  him,  his  spirits  at  length 
sank  under  the  load  of  care.  He  grew  listless  and  dejected,  and 
in  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Port  Famine,  in  August  1828, 
he*  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At  the  time  when  this  melancholy 
event  took  place,  the  crews  of  both  vessels,  but  particularly 
of  the  Adventure,  were  suffering  from  scurvy.  This  terrible 
disease,  brought  on  by  the  gloom  and  severity  of  the  climate. 
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could  not  be  checked  in  its  progress  by  the  abundance  of  fresh 
meat  supplied  by  the  natives,  or  of  wild  celery  found  along  the 
shores.  As  its  inroads,  under  depressing  circumstances,  might 
quickly  become  fatal.  Captain  King  determined  at  once  to 
quit  the  straits  of  Magalhaons,  and  to  repair  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
At  that  port  Captain  Fitzroy  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Beagle ;  and,  the  ships  being  repaired  and  their  crews  restored 
to  health,  they  returned  to  the  strait  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Among  the  events  of  this  period  of  the  survey,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  the  discovery  of  the  great  lakes  called  Otway  and 
Skyring  waters,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  strait,  in  the 
angle  made  by  its  bend  to  the  south ;  and  looking  like  unfinished 
short-cuts  between  the  opposite  seas.  In  May  1829,  Captain 
Fitzroy,  while  exploring  the  Jerome  Channel,  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  a  great  expanse  of  water,  about  forty  miles  long  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  twenty  miles  in  width.  Near  its 
northern  limit,  he  found  a  navigable  channel  about  a  mile  wide, 
which,  being  followed  for  a  dozen  miles,  led  him  into  another 
lake,  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  but  stretching  westward 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye.  The  first  of  these  lakes 
was  named  Otway,  the  second  Skyring  water.  Unfavourable 
weather  forbad  the  complete  examination  of  their  shores,  but,  from 
an  eminence,  it  was  seen  that  low  land  and  a  chain  of  lagoons 
intervene  between  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  eastern  end 
of  Otway  water — their  nearest  shores  being  hardly  ten  miles 
asunder.  Skyring  water,  it  was  subsequently  discovered,  is 
separated  from  the  ocean,  at  its  western  extremity,  by  a  barrier 
of  mountains  and  glaciers  hardly  five  miles  broad.  These  lakes 
border  on  the  limits  of  the  two  distinct  climates  of  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  their  north-eastern  side  were  clear  skies, 
grassy  plains,  and  plants  like  those  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
coasts.  In  the  opposite  direction,  they  were  encompassed  by 
snowy  mountains,  glaciers,  and  gloomy  forests.  To  a  country 
possessing  industry  and  civilisation,  such  an  extent  of  inland 
navigable  waters  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage.  In  Pata¬ 
gonia  they  seem  doomed  to  remain  for  a  long  time  useless.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  being  disposed  to  admit  that  the  Magel¬ 
lanic  regions  are  condemned,  by  asperity  of  climate,  to  be  the 
seat  of  perpetual  barbarism.  The  arts  of  civilized  man  render 
him  superior  to  climate ;  and  the  same  energy  and  ingenuity  which 
enable  him  to  live  comfortably  in  Iceland,  or  Hudson’s  Bay,  might 
certainly  provide  him  with  luxuries  in  the  strait  of  Magalhaens. 

While  the  Beagle  was  employed  in  surveying  the  southern 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  an  adventure  occurred  which  was  ulti- 
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mately  attended  with  very  interesting  consequences.  The  master 
was  sent,  in  a  fine  whale-boat,  from  London  island,  where  the 
vessel  lay,  to  examine  the  channels  to  the  east.  His  absence,  un¬ 
expectedly  prolonged,  gave  rise  to  much  uneasiness  on  his  account, 
when  tidings  arrived  from  him  in  a  singular  manner.  The  natives, 
it  appears,  had  secretly  watched  his  motions,  and  carried  off  the 
whale-boat  in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  men  were  sleeping 
close  by  it  on  the  shore.  The  party  had  lost,  with  their  boat, 
two-thirds  of  their  provisions,  and  were  in  hourly  dread  of  being 
attacked  by  the  natives.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  making  known 
their  situation  to  their  friends.  For  this  purpose,  two  of  the  men 
made  a  canoe  of  twigs,  in  shape  and  structure  like  a  basket ;  inside 
lined  with  clay,  and  covered  with  bark  outside.  In  this  frail  vessel 
they  embarked,  and,  after  paddling  tediously  for  five-and-twenty 
hours,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Beagle.  Measures  were 
promptly  taken  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  stolen  boat,  and  to 
pursue  the  thieves.  The  chase,  though  continued  for  several 
days,  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  broken  nature  of  the  coast,  and 
the  superior  local  knowledge  of  the  fugitives.  At  last  some  of  the 
natives  were  seized,  and  given  to  understand  that  they  should  be 
kept  prisoners  until  the  boat  was  restored.  Those  on  shore, 
however,  showed  no  disposition  to  ransom  their  friends  at  so  high  . 
a  price ;  and  the  prisoners  nearly  all  contrived  to  escape  by  jump¬ 
ing  overboard  and  swimming  ashore.  Thus  the  only  hostages 
remsdning  with  Captain  Fitzroy  were  a  little  girl  eight  years  of 
age,  named,  from  the  adventure  of  the  canoe  above  described, 

‘  Fuegia  Basket,’  and  a  lad  of  nineteen  called  ‘  Boat  Memory.’  To 
these  were  subsequently  added  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
taken  on  board  near  the  promontory  of  York  Minster,  from  which 
he  was  named ;  and  a  boy  called,  from  the  price  paid  for  him, 

‘  Jemmy  Button.’ 

These  four  Fuegians  (for  thus  we  find  designated  the  natives  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego)  arrived  safely  in  England,  when  the  Adven¬ 
ture  and  Beagle  returned  from  their  survey  in  the  autumn  of  1830. 
They  were  placed,  on  their  first  arrival,  in  the  Royal  Hospital 
at  Plymouth,  there  to  await  the  first  onset  of  European  diseases; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  care  which  watched  over  them 
all,  ‘  Boat  IMemory  ’  died  of  the  smallpox.  The  others  passed 
safely  through  the  ordeal ;  and  were  then  placed  by  Captain 
Fitzroy  at  Walthamstow,  near  London,  in  order  that  they  might 
receive  some  education.  The  object  which  he  had  in  view  was, 
to  qualify  them  to  act  as  interpreters  by  acquiring  the  English 
language ;  to  impress  their  minds  with  the  superior  advantages 
of  civilisation,  and  to  gain  them  by  benefits ;  so  that,  when  re¬ 
stored  to  their  own  country,  they  might  become  instrumental  in 
the  improvement  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
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a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  latter  and  Europeans.  These 
poor  strangers  were  the  objects  of  much  kind  attention  ;  they  con¬ 
versed  with  his  late  Majesty,  received  presents  from  the  hands 
of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  insensibly  grew  rich  by  the  liberality  of 
their  friends.  Nevertheless,  though  daily  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  new  wonders,  they  still  sighed  for  home ;  and  their  generous 
patron.  Captain  Fitzroy,  had  actually  engaged  a  vessel  to  take 
them  back  to  their  native  land,  when,  most  opportunely,  the 
Beagle  was  re-commissioned,  and  he  was  appointed  as  command¬ 
er,  to  resume  the  survey  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Patago¬ 
nian  shores. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  public  service  in  which  this  coun¬ 
try  has  of  late  years  been  more  fortunate  than  the  hydrographi¬ 
cal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  North  Sea,  or  of  our  own  shores,  or 
of  those  of  the  Levant,  we  have  seen,  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  the  whole  coasts  of  Africa,  of  New  Holland,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  coasts  of  America,  including  Newfoundland,  care¬ 
fully  surveyed  by  officers  of  the  Navy ; — in  some  parts  repeatedly, 
and  always  with  increasing  accuracy.  All  this  is  effected  with  no 
greater  expenditure  than  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  a  good 
School  of  Seamanship  for  the  Navy  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
nature  and  objects  of  nautical  surveying,  that  that  service  is  the 
best  possible  school  of  practical  seamanship.  Nor  is  the  activity 
of  the  Hydrographical  Office  its  only,  or  its  distinguishing  merit ; 
it  may  boast  still  more  justly  of  the  judicious  direction  and  trust¬ 
worthy  character  of  its  labours.  We  are  led  to  make  these  re¬ 
marks  by  perusing  the  hydrographical  memorandum  annexed  to 
the  instructions  furnished  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  preparatory  to  his 
second  expedition.  That  document,  remarkable  both  for  its  j)er- 
spicuity  and  comprehensiveness,  is  dictated  throughout  in  a 
spirit  calculated  to  ‘  scatter  the  rear  of  darkness.’  After  a  cau¬ 
tion  against  the  old  error  of  resting  satisfied  with  a  running  view 
of  the  shore,  it  goes  on  to  say, — 

‘  Of  this  kind  of  half-knowledge  we  have  had  too  much ;  the  present 
state  of  science,  which  alfords  such  ample  means,  seems  to  demand  that 
whatever  is  now  done,  should  be  finally  done  ;  and  that  coasts  which  are 
constantly  visited  by  English  vessels,  should  no  longer  have  the  motley 
appearance  of  alternate  error  nd  accuracy.’ 

Besides  completing  ana  ratifying  the  charts  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  American  continent.  Captain  Fitzroy  was  enjoined 
to  measure  a  series  of  distances,  in  longitude,  by  chronometers 
(with  which  the  Beagle  was  unusually  well  provided) — to  survey 
some  good  harbour  in  the  Falkland  Islands — to  examine  the  form- 
lition  of  the  Coral  Islands  in  the  Pacific — to  study  the  tideS)  and 
to  make  a  variety  of  observations  tending  to  improve  the  art  of 
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navigation.  Captain  Fitzroy,  actuated  by  a  spirit  like  that  which 
had  originated  the  expedition,  wished  for  a  scientific  companion, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  natural  history 
might  turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a 
voyage  of  long  continuance,  and  through  various  regions  of  the 
globe.  His  wish  was  no  sooner  known,  than  he  met  with  a  most 
efficient  volunteer  in  the  person  of  Mr  Darwin. 

Near  the  close  of  December  1831,  the  Beagle  again  put  to 
sea.  ‘  Never,’  says  Captain  Fitzroy,  ‘  did  a  vessel  leave  Eng- 
‘  land  better  provided  or  fitted  for  the  service  she  was  destined  to 
‘  perform,  and  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  her  crew,  than  the 
‘  Beagle.*  The  necessity  of  touching  at  several  places  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  across  the  Atlantic,  for  the  sake  of  rating  the  chronometers, 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  naturalist,  soon  accumulated  an  interest¬ 
ing  mass  of  observations.  But  our  narrow  limits  warn  us  to  hasten 
to  the  chief  scene  of  action.  Between  the  La  Plata  and  the  Rio 
Colorado,  is  a  low,  or,  as  Captain  Fitzroy  styles  it,  a  half- 
drowned  coast,  extremely  dangerous,  but  still  affording  some  ex¬ 
cellent  harbours.  With  the  examination  of  these  dangers  and 
places  of  refuge,  began  the  work  of  the  survey.  At  the  head  of 
Port  Belgrano,  one  of  these  harbours,  is  a  creek,  stretching  for 
miles  between  mud  banks  and  high  reeds,  till  its  explorer  at 
last  finds  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  pampas,  amidst  droves  of 
wild  horses,  and  near  a  Spanish  guardia,  or  military  post ;  the 
officers  of  which,  surrounded  by  fierce-looking  gauchos,  were 
filled  with  consternation  on  finding  that  the  boats  of  an  English 
man-of-war  could  penetrate  to  their  solitudes.  One  day,  while 
the  vessel  was  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  coast,  off  the 
bay.  of  San  Bias,  a  north-west  breeze  springing  up,  suddenly 
filled  the  air  with  clouds  of  butterflies,  extending  a  mile  in  width, 
and  several  miles  in  length.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  how 
prolific  of  life  are  the  apparently  desert  pampas,  and  to  what 
waste  their  productiveness  is  exposed. 

The  joy  of  the  Fuegians  knew  no  bounds  as  they  approached 
their  native  soil ;  they  were  loud  in  its  praise,  and  indulged  in 
anticipations  of  the  delight  with  which  their  return  would  be 
hailed  by  their  friends.  Nevertheless,  when  a  party  of  robust 
natives  made  their  appearance  in  Good  Success  Bay,  hideously 
painted  and  smeared  with  clay,  ‘  York’  and  ‘Jemmy’  refused  to 
acknowledge  them  as  countrymen ;  and  would  not  even  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  acquaintance  with  their  language.  The  painful  recog¬ 
nition  of  visible  barbarism,  after  having  been  so  long  disused  to 
it,  probably  mingled  in  this  instance  with  their  old  hostility  to 
the  eastern  tribes.  ‘  Jemmy  Button’s’  home,  at  a  place  called 
Woollyaon  Navarin  island,  being  furthest  east,  was  first  reached ; 
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it  was  found  to  be  an  agreeable  and  apparently  fertile  spot,  with 
green  slopes  and  rivulets  in  the  foreground  ;  bills  and  forests  at 
a  little  distance.  Here,  then,  was  to  be  planted  tbe  seed  of  civili¬ 
sation  for  the  first  time  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  ‘  York  Minster’ 
having  taken  to  wife  ‘  Fuegia  Basket’ — the  Fuegian  ladies,  we 
presume,  all  marry  at  an  early  age — had  made  up  his  mind,  for 
reasons  which  the  sequel  will  explain,  to  settle  in  the  same  place 
with  ‘  Jemmy  Button.’  But  there  was  another  settler  who  must 


have  landed  at  Woollya,  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
of  York  and  Jemmy ;  for  what  can  be  more  different  than  the 
feelings  of  the  barbarian  about  to  display  to  his  fellows  the  bene¬ 
fits  with  which  civilisation  has  clothed  him ;  and  those  of  the 
civilized  man  voluntarily  descending  to  herd  with  savages  ?  A 
young  man  named  Matthew  had  been  selected  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  accompany  the  Fuegians,  in  order  that, 
aided  by  their  influence,  he  might,  if  circumstances  appeared 
favourable  for  the  experiment,  attempt  to  introduce  into  their 
cduntry  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Wigwams  were  erected, 
and  the  property  of  the  Fuegians,  consisting  of  clothes,  porce¬ 
lain,  tools,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds,  was  conveyed  on  shore  : 
for  greater  safety,  a  portion  of  it  was  buried  under  the  newly 
erected  habitations.  The  natives,  from  all  sides,  gathered  round, 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  pilfer  what  they  could.  But  Jemmy’s 
relations  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  At  length  a  deep 
voice  was  heard  hailing  from  a  canoe  a  mile  distant ;  Jemmy  start¬ 
ing  up,  exclaimed.  My  brother  !  The  canoe  touched  the  shore, 
and  Jemmy  ran  to  meet  his  relatives ;  but  his  mother  scarcely 
deigned  to  look  at  him,  so  busy  was  she  with  her  canoe,  her  skins, 
and  fire-stones ;  bis  sisters  ran  away  ;  and  his  brother,  after  sta¬ 
ring  at  him  for  some  time  with  little  show  of  friendly  emotion, 
uttered  some  sentences  which  poor  Jemmy  was  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Thus  the  slight  tincture  of  civilisation  imbibed  by  the 
young  Fuegian,  appears  to  have  expanded  his  affections  beyond 
the  compass  to  which  his  fellows  could  respond ;  and  to  have 
unfitted  his  miiid  for  the  narrowness  of  the  Fuegian  vocabulary ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  lost  irrecoverably  the  purity — if  we  may  so 
speak — of  his  native  language. 

As  the  natives  seemed  peaceably  disposed,  and  Mr  Matthew 
did  not  shrink  from  bis  undertaking,  Captain  Fitzroy  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  for  a  time  ;  and  to  leave  the  parties  to  them¬ 
selves  while  he  completed  the  survey  of  the  Beagle  channel.  The 
discovery  of  this  strait  by  the  master  of  the  Beagle,  deserves  to 
rank  amongst  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  previous  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Beagle  channel  is  a  strait  about  two  miles  in  width,  in¬ 
tersecting  the  southern  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  extending^  ^  -i 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  little 
sinuosity.  It  resembles,  on  a  great  scale,  the  glen  of  Lochness 
in  Scotland ;  and  Mr  Darwin,  ever  mindful  of  the  agencies  which 
model  the  surface  of  the  globe,  remarks,  that  ‘  at  some  future 

*  epoch  the  resemblance  will  perhaps  become  more  complete  ;  al- 

*  ready,  in  one  part,  we  have  proofs  of  a  rising  of  the  land  in  a  line 
‘  of  cliff  or  terrace,  composed  of  coarse  sandstone,  mud,  and  shingle, 

*  which  forms  both  shores.’  The  channel  is  confined  by  high  land 
on  both  sides,  but  on  the  northern  side,  the  mountains  rise  in  an 
unbroken  sweep  from  the  water’s  edge  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet ; 
terminating  in  jagged  points,  and  covered  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  by  dusky-coloured  forests.  The  strait  divides,  near 
its  western  termination,  into  two  arms,  and  the  scenery  becomes 
more  grand.  Mountains,  nearly  7000  feet  in  height,  tower  above 
the  northern  branch,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  pour 
down  numerous  cascades  through  the  woods  into  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  below. 

On  returning  to  Woollya,  Captain  Fitzroy  found  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  mission  had  been  already  carried  far  enough.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  natives  had  offered  any  violence  to  Mr 
Matthew  ;  but  their  extreme  rudeness  and  constant  craving  for 
presents  allow’ed  him  no  rest,  and  filled  him  with  the  gloomiest 
apprehensions.  As  he  could  not  be  always  a  dispenser  of  gifts, 
and  had  little  chance  of  being  able  to  assume  among  them  the 
character  of  an  instructor,  he  prudently,  and,  we  need  hardly  add, 
very  joyfully  re-embarked.  Kindness  and  compassion,  according 
to  his  testimony,  characterise  the  female  heart,  even  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  As  often  as,  driven  .rom  his  own  dwelling  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  men,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  native  wigvvam, 
the  women  were  sure  to  share  their  food  with  him  and  protect 
him  from  insult.  ‘  Jemmy  Button’  was  soon  despoiled  of  nearly 
all  his  property  by  his  friends  and  relations.  ‘  York  Minster’ 
being  a  strong  man,  and  of  a  close  disposition,  lost  nothing. 

‘  Fuegia  Basket  ’  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  of  all,  and  by  general 
consent  to  be  exempted  from  molestation  of  any  kind. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  after  the  three  young  Fuegians  were 
put  ashore  at  Woollya,  before  that  spot  was  revisited  by  the 
Beagle.  The  habitations  were  then  found  deserted,  and  appre¬ 
hensions  were  felt  for  the  safety  of  their  owners;  but  these 
were  soon  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  a  canoe,  in  which 
was  Jemmy  himself — sed  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo — no  longer 
sleek  and  well  clothed,  but  naked  like  his  savage  companions, 
with  only  a  small  skin  round  his  loins,  his  hair  long  and  matted, 
and  his  whole  appearance  squalid  and  miserable.  It  was  gratify¬ 
ing,  however,  to  observe  that  he  had  lost  only  the  outward  orna- 
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ments  of  his  person,  and  still  preserved  the  more  estimable  of  the 
gifts  bestowed  on  him.  His  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
his  decent  manners,  and  his  grateful  sense  of  past  benefits,  had 
suffered  no  deterioration.  He  had  prepared  a  fine  otter-skin  for 
Captain  Fitzroy,  and  other  presents  for  his  friends  in  England. 
He  was  in  good  health  and  contented  with  his  lot.  The  deser¬ 
tion  of  Woollya  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
hostile  tribes  from  the  north-east :  an  island  at  a  little  distance, 
now  named  in  the  charts  Button  Island,  offered  the  fugitives  a 
secure  retreat.  ‘  York  Minster’  had  long  meditated  returning  to 
his  own  country  further  west ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  laboured 
incessantly  at  the  construction  of  a  large  canoe,  like  one  which 
he  had  seen  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  being  completed,  he  per¬ 
suaded  Jemmy  to  accompany  him  with  all  his  clothes  and  other 
property.  They  proceeded  westward  along  the  Beagle  channel 
till  they  met  ‘  York  Minster’s’  tribe;  when  Jemmy  falling  asleep 
in  his  canoe,  the  others  stripped  him  of  all  that  he  possessed  and 
disappeared.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  act  of  dishonesty 
was  premeditated  on  the  part  of  ‘  York  Minster ;’  and  where  there 
is  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  we  gladly  give  him  the  advantage  of  it. 
He  was  a  mature  savage  when  brought  to  England,  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  his  dispositions  would  be  materially  changed. 
But  with  respect  to  his  two  companions,  we  are  fain  to  believe 
that  in  their  hearts  or  habits  was  wrought  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  directly  conducive  to  the  benevolent  ends  which  Captain 
Fitzroy  had  in  view.  ‘  Fuegia’  continued  to  the  last  to  be  well 
clothed  and  cleanly — a  proof  that  she  was  not  disposed,  and  that 
the  naked  wretches  about  her  had  too  much  respect  for  her  to 
compel  her,  to  relapse  to  barbarous  habits.  Respecting  *  Jemmy 
Button,*"  Captain  Fitzroy  says, — 

‘  It  was  generally  remarked  that  his  family  were  become  considerably 
more  humanized  than  any  savages  we  had  seen  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  that 
they  put  confidence  in  us  ;  were  pleased  by  our  return ;  that  they  were 
ready  to  do  what  u  e  could  explain  to  be  for  their  interest ;  and  in  short, 
that  the  first  step  towards  civilisation — that  of  gaining  their  confidence — 
was  undoubtedly  made  ;  bnt  an  individual  with  limited  means,  could  not 
then  go  further.  The  whole  scheme  with  respect  to  establishing  a  mis- 
lionary  with  the  Fuegians  who  were  in  England,  was  on  too  small  a  scale. 
1  cannot  help  still  hoping  that  some  benefit,  however  slight,  may  result 
from  the  intercourse  of  these  people.  Jemmy,  York,  and  Fuegia,  with 
other  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Perhaps  a  shipwrecked  seaman  may 
hereafter  receive  help  and  kind  treatment  from  Jemmy  Button’s  children  ; 
prompted,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  by  the  traditions  they  will  have 
heard  of  men  of  other  lands  ;  and  by  an  idea,  however  faint,  of  their  duty 
to  God  as  well  ns  their  neighbour.’ — II.  p.  326. 

Before  we  quite  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  and  Tierra  del 
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Fuego,  we  shall  cast  our  eye  over  the  whole  of  that  region,  and 
endeavour  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
or  the  land  of  Are,  so  called  by  Magalhaens  from  the  number  of 
fires  he  saw  blazing  on  the  hills — the  signals  of  the  natives — but  of 
the  nature  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  is  a  mountainous  land,  inter¬ 
sected  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  rugged  aspect  and  sub¬ 
division  into  islands,  increases  towards  the  west  and  south.  The 
shores  of  the  strait  of  Magalhaens,  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
from  its  eastern  entrance,  have  an  exceedingly  bleak  and  sterile 
appearance ;  presenting,  like  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  little  besides 
bare  shingle,  with  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  vegetation.  Beyond 
this  sterile  tract  the  strait  bends  to  the  south,  and  then  its  west- 
erii  shore  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  :  thick  woods  of 
beech  and  winter’s-bark  clothe  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  descend 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Sixty  miles  further  on,  where  the  strait  turns 
to  the  north-west,  it  appears  like  a  narrow  canal  hewn  through 
immense  mountains.  The  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  here  winds  a  little  to  the  east  before  it  reaches  its  termi¬ 
nation.  South  of  the  straits,  between  the  Magdalen  and 
Beagle  channels,  the  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000 
feet,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Snowy  peaks,  clear-blue  , 
glaciers,  and  numerous  cascades  are  seen  on  all  sides,  gleaming 
through  dusky  masses  of  impenetrable  forest.  If  the  humid 
tempestuous  climate  did  not  counteract  the  pleasurable  impres¬ 
sions  produced  by  the  scenery,  no  country  could  be  thought  to 
vie  in  grandeur  with  the  western  part  of  Tierra  del  F uego. 

The  forest  trees  in  the  central  parts  of  the  straits  of  Magal¬ 
haens  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  larger  kind  of  evergreen 
beech  {Fagus  betuhides)  is  often  found  of  four  or  five  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  thick  underwood,  composed  of  a  species  of  arbutus,  ber¬ 
berries,  and  wild-currant,  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  larger 
trees ;  a  fuchsia  also,  and  a  veronica,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
grow  with  extraordinary  luxuriance,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
situations.  The  sight  of  such  rich  productions  in  a  climate  which 
feels  like  perpetual  winter,  fills  the  stranger  with  surprise.  But 
paroquets,  too,  inhabit  these  woods ;  and  humming-birds  flutter  in 
the  sheltered  coves.  Thus  the  forms  of  the  feathered  species, 
characteristic  of  the  Tropics,  here  extend  to  the  confines  of  a  polar 
climate.  This  fact  (and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  deep)  is  ascribed  by  Mr  Darwin  to  the  equable  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  year,  though  with  a  low  mean,  produced  by  the 
constant  storms  of  wind.  This  equability  must  exert,  no  doubt, 
a  considerable  influence  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  but  we  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  extension  of 
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tropical  forms  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  must  be  sought  in  the  shape 
and  direction  of  the  American  continent  and  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  with  its  parallel  lines  of  local  climate,  extending  con¬ 
tinuously,  with  imperceptible  changes,  from  the  tropics  to  a  high 
latitude. 

South  of  the  straits  of  Magalhaens,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
is  at  an  elevation  of  3500  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  woods 
extend  with  great  uniformity  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet;  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  snow  lies  a  band  of  peat,  with  minute  alpine 
plants.  There  is  but  little  level  land  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
surface  is  every  where  covered  by  a  thick  and  swampy  bed  of  peat. 
Even  within  the  forest,  the  ground  is  concealed  by  a  slowly  pu¬ 
trefying  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  from  being  soaked  with 
water,  yields  to  the  foot.  ‘  The  entangled  mass  of  the  thriving 
‘  and  fallen  trees,’  says  Mr  Darwin,  ‘  reminded  me  of  the  forests 
‘  within  the  tropics ;  yet  there  was  a  difference ;  for  in  these  still 
‘  solitudes.  Death,  instead  of  Life,  seemed  the  predominant 
‘  spirit.’ 

The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  have  but  little  temptation 
to  cultivate  the  soil ;  their  solid  and  habitable  land  is  reduced  to 
the  stony  beach  on  which  they  wander  in  quest  of  food ;  and,  owing 
to  the  steepness  of  the  coast,  they  can  only  move  about  in  their 
canoes.  These  are  made  of  branches  intertwined  and  covered 
with  bark ;  and,  though  small  and  frail,  the  natives  are  not  afraid 
to  venture  in  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
even  to  hoist  a  sail  of  sealskin.  The  canoe  is  plastered  inside 
with  clay,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  fire  is  kept  burning  ;  yet  the 
Fuegian,  in  this  case  attentive  to  his  comfort,  appears  in  general 
insensible  to  cold.  The  women  dive  for  sea-eggs  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer ;  a  small  skin  thrown  over  the  shoulders  or  round 
the  loins,  constitutes  the  whole  clothing  of  either  sex  ;  and  their 
naked  limbs  are  protected  from  the  sharp  winds  only  by  being 
smeared  with  clay.  Their  shores  supply  them  with  seals  and 
various  kinds  of  shellfish  ;  with  their  slings  and  arrows  they  are 
able  to  kill  seafowl  even  on  the  wing.  In  the  art  of  fishing 
they  appear  to  have  made  little  progress.  An  old  voyager  re¬ 
lates,  that  on  his  hauling  a  net  about  eighty  feet  long  in  the  strait 
of  Magalhaens,  the  natives,  previously  on  friendly  terms  with 
him,  grew  so  incensed  at  the  great  quantity  of  fish  thus  taken  at 
once,  that  they  immediately  commenced  an  assault  on  him  with 
stones.  Notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  their  shores,  it  appears 
certain  that  famine  often  drives  them  to  the  worst  extremities.  In 
severe  winters,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  sacrifice  the  oldest 
women  of  their  party — holding  the  head  of  the  sufferer  over  a  fire 
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made  of  greenwood,  to  produce  sulFocation.  They  also  eat  their 
prisoners  taken  in  war.  These  habits  of  cannibalism,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  extend  north-westward  among  the  insular  tribes 
as  far  as  the  Chonos  archipelago. 

There  is  no  want  of  good  harbours,  affording  plenty  of  good 
water  and  fuel  in  the  straitsof  Magalhaens  or  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  was  well  enforced  in  the  Hydrographers’ 
Memorandum,  that  ‘  the  more  inhospitable  the  region,  the  more 
‘  valuable  is  a  known  port  of  refuge and  the  principle  thus  incul¬ 
cated  has  been  fully  carried  into  practice  by  Captains  King  and 
Fitzroy.  Henceforth  the  terrors  of  Cape  Horn  and  of  the  Straits 
will  rapidly  disappear  ;  and  perhaps  the  land,  too,  will  begin  to  as¬ 
sume  a  less  dismal  character ;  for  how  unjustly  should  we  estimate 
the  climate  of  the  British  isles,  if  we  knew  it  only  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  vexed  seamen,  tossed  in  the  jaws  of  St  George’s  Chan¬ 
nel  ?  The  great  violence  and  complexity  of  the  tides  in  the 
strait,  have  hitherto  conduced  much  to  the  danger  of  its  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  but  these  are  now  understood,  and  the  mariner  is  taught 
how  to  avoid  or  how  to  turn  them  to  his  advantage.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  lamentations  of  Byron,  Wallis,  or  Cordova ; 
nor  on  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  early  voyagers  while  strug¬ 
gling  for  three  or  four  months  together  to  pass  through  the  straits. 
The  passage  of  the  straits,  in  times  of  hydrographical  ignorance, 
was  a  work  of  chance  ;  and  of  course  there  were  not  wanting  in¬ 
stances  of  good  fortune.  Thus  Magalhaens,  who  groped  his  way 
with  extreme  caution,  reached  the  Pacific  ocean  in  three  weeks. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  effected  his  passage  in  seventeen  days ;  but 
we  have  a  still  stronger  c.ase  to  prove  that  fair  as  well  as  foul 
winds  blow  over  those  troubled  seas.  In  the  year  1690,  the  pri¬ 
vateer  Welfare  entered  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  on  the  10th 
February,  and  did  not  reach  the  Pacific  till  the  21st  May  follow¬ 
ing  ;  this  detention  of  three  months  and  twelve  days  being  oc¬ 
casioned  by  constant  adverse  winds  in  the  western  part  of  the 
strait.  Had  the  passage  by  the  Magdalen  channel  been  known  to 
the  Captain  of  that  vessel,  he  might  probably  have  got  clear  with 
little  trouble.  But  this  same  ship,  on  her  return,  entered  the  strait 
from  the  west  on  the  5th  December  and  cleared  it  on  the  ISth; 
thus  effecting  the  passjy^e  in  seven  days,  during  four  of  which  she 
lay  at  anchor  at  Bachelor’s  River  to  procure  wood  and  water.  As 
so  rapid  a  passage  through  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  is,  we  believe, 
without  another  example,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  Journal 
of  the  Welfare’s  voyage  (an  unpublished  document,  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  nautical  ability  of  its  age),  and  find  that 
that  ship  was  under  sail  only  sixty-eight  hours  from  the  time 
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lieir  when-  she  came  abreast  of  Cape  Victory  at  the  western  entrance 
e  is  of  the  strait,  till  she  had  cleared  the  narrows  and  bore  away  into 

ibes  the  Atlantic.  This  instance  of  a  favourable  voyage  through  the 

strait,  encourages  us  to  answer  affirmatively  Captain  Fitzroy’s 
;ood  interrogation — “  Would  not  steam  navigation  answer  well  in  those 

ores  narrow  seas,  offering  numerous  good  harbours  and  abundance  of 

lers’  fuel  ?”  When  we  consider  the  activity  with  which  British  steam- 

aore  vessels  now  ply  along  the  eastern,  and  their  contemplated  esta- 

cul-  blishment  on  the  western  coasts  of  South  America,  it  appears  to 

and  us  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  erelong  the  fisheries  of  the  Ma- 

raits  gellanic  seas  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  communication  between 

)  as-  the  opposite  oceans  facilitated,  by  steam-ships, 

nate  In  the  Hydrographical  Memorandum  annexed  to  Captain 

ac-  Fitzroy’s  instructions,  and  to  which  we  have  already  more  than 

ban-  once  referred,  it  is  remarked  that  ‘  The  name  stamped  upon  a  place 

the  ‘  by  the  first  discoverer  should  be  held  sacred  by  the  common 

iga-  ‘  consent  of  all  nations ;  and,  in  new  discoveries,  it  would  be 

ight  ‘  beneficial  to  make  the  name  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 

leed  ‘  the  place.’  A  rigorous  adherence  to  this  precept  would  require 

tva  ;  a  more  minute  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of 

rug-  the  early  navigators,  than  is  always  attainable  by  officers  en- 

aits.  If*  active  service.  We  therefore  readily  overlook  the  vio- 

nce,  lation  of  it  in  minor  instances,  and  shall  point  out  only  one  or 

'  in-  two  of  those  omissions  or  misnomers  in  Captain  Fitzroy’s  charts, 

way  which  appear  to  us  to  require  emendation.  The  names  imposed 

eks.  by  Magalhaens  throughout  the  strait  discovered  by  him,  ought, 

but  above  all,  to  remain  inviolate.  Now,  on  his  issuing  from  the 

foul  strait,  he  gave  to  the  headland  on  the  left,  the  name  of  Cabo 

pri-  Deseado,  or  Cape  Wished-for — a  very  significant  name  under 

1 0th  the  circumstances.  Cabo  Deseado  had  a  rock  in  front,  resem- 

ow-  hling,  as  later  navigators  inform  us,  one  of  the  Needles  at  the 

oc-  Isle  of  Wight ;  it  was  obviously,  therefore,  the  same  headland 

the  which  was  subsequently  named  Cape  Pilares.  But  this  latter 

n  to  name  has  been  allowed,  in  the  recent  charts,  to  supplant  that 

vith  fixed  on  the  place  by  Magalhaens  ;  and  the  title  of  Deseado  has 

trait  been  transferred  to  a  cape  situated  twenty  miles  south  by  east 

Jth ;  from  the  iqouth  of  the  strait — a  cape  which  Magalhaens  never 

she  saw,  and  no  seaman  ever  desired  to  see.  If  it  be  true  that  Sir 

As  Francis  Drake,  who  named  Elizabeth  Island  in  the  strait,  gave 

eve,  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  St  Bartholomew  and  St  George 

rnal  to  the  islands  now  called  S.  Magdalena  and  S.  Martha,  the  for- 

h  is  mer  names  ought  to  be  restored.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on 

that  which  we  lay  no  stress ;  but  we  must  strongly  protest  against 

time  the  expelling  from  the  charts  of  the  classical  name  of  Setebos, 

affixed  by  Nodal  (for  there  is  no  mistaking  what  he  means  by 
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Setabence)  to  one  of  the  western  points  (probably  Cape  An¬ 
thony)  of  Staatenland.  Setebos,  too,  has  the  claims  of  a  native 
appellation,  being  that  of  a  Patagonian  demon,  if  we  may  believe 
Pigafetta,  from  whom  Shakspeare  learned  the  name. 

In  February  1833,  the  Beagle  entered  Berkeley  Sound  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  ‘  The  aspect  of  these  islands,’  says  Captain 
Fitzroy,  ‘  rather  surprised  me  ;  instead  of  a  low,  level,  barren 
‘  country,  like  Patagonia,  or  a  high  woody  region,  like  Tierra 

*  del  Fuego,  we  saw  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  about  a  thousand  feet 

*  in  height,  traversing  extensive  tracts  of  sombre-looking  moor- 
‘  land,  unenlivened  by  a  tree.’  Bleak  and  uninviting  as  those 
islands  appear,  they  were  for  a  long  time  a  bone  of  contention 
among  nations.  They  were  discovered  in  1592  by  John  Davis; 
and,  for  nearly  a  century  after,  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Hawkins’s  Maiden-land.  Their  present  name  was  given  to  them 
by  Captain  Strong,  who,  in  1690,  passed  through  the  channel 
separating  the  two  islands.  Even  then  it  was  remarked,  that, 

‘  if  the  land  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  wood,  it  would  make  a 
‘  noble  plantation.  It  bears  an  English  name,  good  herbage, 

‘  and  a  great  variety  of  land  and  sea  fowl.’  Its  merits,  however, 
remained  long  unheeded,  until  spurred  by  jealousy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  nearly  about  the  same  time  (immediately 
subsequent  to  1766),  made  settlements  on  the  eastern  island. 
But  these  profitless  colonies  were  soon  abandoned.  The  claims 
to  the  Falkland  Islands,  made  in  1820,  by  the  republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  had  an  unfortunate  conclusion.  A  settler  on  the 
island,  named  Vernet,  in  exercising  the  authority  which  he 
derived,  as  he  conceived,  from  the  republic,  incurred  the  disjdea- 
sure  of  Captain  Silas  Duncan,  of  the  United  States’  frigate  the 
Lexington,  who  totally  destroyed  the  settlement,  and  forcibly 
carried  off  M.  Vernet  from  the  island  Hereupon,  the  British 
government,  which  had  formally  protested  against  the  claims  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  ordered  the  British  flag  to  be  re-hoisted ;  and 
since  1834,  an  officer,  invested  with  the  necessary  authority,  has 
resided  on  the  island. 

The  attempts  made  to  colonize  the  eastern  Falkland  Island 
produced  the  good  effect  of  stocking  it.  Great  herds  of  black 
cattle,  pigs,  and  droves  of  horses,  now  roam  over  its  abundant 
pastures.  The  pigs  and  horses  have  been  but  little  molested ; 
but  the  cattle,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  were  slaughtered  in  the  most  wasteful 
manner  by  the  gauchos,  or  peasants  (chiefly  convicts),  from  the 
opposite  mainland,  previous  to  the  establishment  among  them  of 
the  British  rule.  The  coasts  abound  in  fish ;  there  is  no  want 
of  peat  and  other  fuel ;  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  thrive 
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well ;  and  even  wheat  sometimes  ripens.  With  these  capabilities, 
and  with  herds  of  fine  cattle,  it  is  evident  that  the  Falkland 
Islands  are  well  able  to  support  an  industrious  colony.  Captain 
Fitzroy  thinks  that  they  offer  an  eligible  situation  for  a  penal 
settlement ;  but,  in  this  respect,  perhaps  Staatenland  or  Tierra 
del  Fuego  is  still  preferable.  There  the  climate  would  supply 
the  place  of  bars,^  bolts,  and  fetters.  A  warm  roof  would  keep 
the  wild  spirits  together  without  the  aid  of  sentinels.  There  can 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  establish  a  Penal  Colony  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  where  the  life  of  a  bushranger  promises  so  much 
pleasure ;  and  even  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  the  weather 
is  commonly  boisterous  and  chilly,  the  gauchos  can  sleep  in  the 
open  air.  On  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  monitor  more 
peremptory  and  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  less  injurious  to 
the  moral  feelings,  than  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  for 
personal  comfort. 

When  the  Beagle,  touching  on  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  in 
April,  1834,  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz, 
Captain  Fitzroy  resolved  to  explore  that  fine  stream  towards  its 
sources.  The  rapidity  of  the  river  made  the  undertaking  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult ;  oars  w’ere  of  no  avail,  and  the  men  were 
obliged  to  haul  the  boats  along  with"  ropes.  Still,  they  perse¬ 
vered  till  they  had  advanced  about  180  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
had  the  Andes  full  in  view.  Their  provisions  being  then  nearly 
consumed,  and  the  monotony  of  the  country  promising  little  to 
reward  their  toils,  they  retraced  their  steps  ;  the  nearest  waters 
of  the  Pacific  being,  it  was  calculated,  about  eighty  miles  distant. 
The  river  diminished  little  as  it  was  ascended ;  being  generally 
from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  broad,  and  of  a  depth  of  seven¬ 
teen  feet  in  the  middle.  Its  waters  were  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
and  flowed  with  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  from  four  to  six  knots 
an  hour  throughout  its  whole  course.  Of  its  valley  Mr  Darwin 
lays,  ‘  If  I  had  space,  I  could  prove  that  South  America  was 
‘formerly  here  cut  off  by  a  strait,  joining  the  Atlantic  and 
‘  Pacific  oceans,  like  that  of  Magellan.’  The  herds  of  guanacoes 
followed  by  the  puma ;  the  ostriches  inhabiting,  and  the  condors 
waring  over  those  sterile  plains  of  coarse  shingle,  do  not  here  call 
for  notice.  Mr  Darwin's  account  of  the  origin  of  those  plains  is 
better  worth  attention. 

‘  In  Europe,’  he  observes,  ‘  deposits  of  the  more  recent  eras  have 
generally  been  accumulated  in  small  basins  or  trough-shaped  hollows. 
In  South  America,  however,  the  entire  plains  of  Patagonia,  extending 
leven  hun<Ired  miles  in  length,  and  backed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  chain 
of  the  Andes,  and  fronted,  on  the  other,  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
ire  thus  constituted.  Moreover,  the  northern  boundary  is  merely 
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assumed  in  consequence  of  a  mineralogical  cliange  in  the  strata ;  if 
organic  remains  were  present,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  be  only  an 
artificial  limit.  Again,  to  the  northward  (idUO  miles  distant  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan)  we  have  the  pampas*  deposit,  which,  though  very 
different  in  composition,  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  with  the  superficial 
covering  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia.’ — III.  p.  201. 

According  to  Mr  Darwin’s  theory,  the  whole  of  the  South 
American  continent,  within  the  limits  above  alluded  to  at  least, 
has  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  within  a  very  recent 
period — that  is  to  say,  recent  in  a  geological  sense.  The 
mingled  clay  and  marl  which  form  the  soil  of  the  pampas,  he 
regards  as  the  muddy  accumulations  or  deposit  of  an  immense 
estuary,  of  which  the  wide  but  shallow  La  Plata  now  remains 
the  diminutive  image.  Further  south  in  Patagonia,  no  fresh 
waters,  flowing  slowly,  have  overspread  the  wide  valleys  or 
plains  with  a  fertile  sediment.  Of  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  each 
portion  in  succession,  from  the  Cordillera  downwards  to. the 
Atlantic,  was  once  the  sea-beach.  The  waves  threw  upon  it  the 
rough  shingle,  the  materials  of  which  had  fallen  from  the  Cor¬ 
dillera — a  whitish  sediment  alone  interposing  between  the  stones 
and  the  accumulated  sand  beneath.  As  the  sea  slowly  retired, 
or  rather  as  the  land  rose,  the  waves  still  marked  the  furthest 
limits  of  their  influence  by  a  line  of  shingle  ;  so  that,  while  the 
process  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  was  equable,  the  result  was 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  uniformly  sloping  bed  of  shingle. 
But  that  the  equable  rising  of  the  land  was  often  interrupted  by 
periods  of  repose,  during  which  the  waters  corroded  the  shores 
so  as  to  form  cliffs,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Patagonian  plains  e.xhibit  six  or  seven  terraces  of  exactly  the 
same  structure  and  materials,  but  of  different  heights ;  and  these 
several  heights,  which  mark  so  many  periods  of  uniform  action  of 
the  waters,  recurring  at  distances  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
asunder,  prove  the  wide  extent  of  the  subterranean  forces  which 
regulated  the  rising  of  the  shores.  For  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Cordillera,  the  plains  bordering  on  the  river  Santa  Cruz  were 
covered  with  an  immense  stream  of  lava — increasing  in  depth 
towards  the  mountains,  where  a  section  of  it  would  probably  not 
fall  short  of  three  thousand  feet.  We  may  add,  that  the  sand, 
shingle,  and  marine  shells,  extend  a  long  way  northward  between 
the  Pampas  and  the  Cordillera,  in  the  latitude  of  Conception. 
The  same  tract  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  volcanic  ashes. 

•The  shingle  of  the  lower  terrace  of  the  Patagonian  plains  is 
strewed  with  shells  of  species  now  common  in  the  neighbouring 
seas ;  but  in  the  sandy^  substratum  are  imbedded  the  shells  of 
extinct  species,  including  an  oyster  of  extraordinary  size.  In 
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the  gravel,  also,  Mr  Darwin  discovered  the  bones  of  an  extinct 
Llama,  which  must  have  been  fully  as  large  as  the  Camel. 
America,  in  past  ages,  like  Africa  at  the  present  day,  nourished 
many  species  of  animals  of  great  size  ;  but  these  have  perished 
unaccountably,  and  lie  burled  in  vast  quantities  in  the  alluvial 
soil  of  the  pampas.  Remains  of  the  megatherium  ;  of  an  im¬ 
mense  mastodon  ;  of  the  toxodon,  an  extraordinary  animal  as 
large  as  a  hippopotamus ;  and  of  other  creatures  as  yet  nameless, 
have  been  collected  by  Mr  Darwin,  and  will  be  explained  by  him 
in  a  work  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  western  side  of  the  southern  part  of  the  South  American 
continent,  presents  the  strongest  possible  contrast  with  the 
eastern.  The  open  dry  plains  of  Patagonia,  enjoy  clear  skies 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  summer  are  scorchingly  hot.  But 
beyond  the  mountains  which  bound  them  on  the  west,  the  scene 
is  totally  changed.  The  narrow  strip  of  w'estern  coast  is  broken 
by  numerous  iidcts,  which  penetrate  quite  through  the  Cordillera ; 
here  attaining  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet.  The  ramifications 
of  these  inlets  terminate  in  immense  glaciers,  one  of  which  was 
found  to  have  an  extent  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length.  Beneath 
the  perpetual  snows,  and  between  the  arms  of  the  branching 
glaciers,  grow  impenetrable  forests.  Constant  rains,  pouring 
down  from  skies  ever  clouded,  have  covered  the  islands  and 
mountain-sides  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation.  This,  towards 
the  south,  resembles  the  vegetation  of  Tierra  del  Fuego;  but 
towards  Chiloe  the  woods  become  incomparably  more  beautiful, 
and  the  dusky  beach  gives  way  to  plants  of  a  tropical  character, 
l^orthwards  the  climate  undergoes  remarkable  modifications. 
At  Valdivia,  the  forests  have  a  brighter  hue.  The  apple,  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe,  has  there  attached  itself  to  the  soil,  and  has 
spread  over  the  elevated  plains  towards  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Negro ;  so  that  the  Indians  name  that  tract  the  land  of  apples. 
Beyond  Valdivia,  the  forests  on  the  coast  become  gradually  more 
thin ;  but,  on  the  sides  of  the  Cordillera,  woods  of  the  noble 
Auracanian  pine,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  the  Indians  a  staple 
article  of  food,  extend  as  far  north  as  the  volcano  of  Antuco. 
Through  northern  Chili,  forests  quite  disappear  from  both  sides 
of  the  Cordillera  ;  a  few  scattered  trees  on  its  eastern  side,  alone 
give  intimation  of  the  approaching  change.  But,  in  Peru,  the 
order  of  things  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  the  latitude 
of  Patagonia.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mountain-chain  is  the 
desert ;  on  the  east  the  boundless  and  impenetrable  forests.  No 
rain  falls  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  in  the  valley  of  Maynas,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Coidillera,  the  rain  never  ceases ;  and  one 
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place  in  it  is  said  to  be  visited  by  a  thunder-storm  every  day  in 
the  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chiloe,  rather  more  than  forty  thousand  in 
number,  are,  in  general,  a  mixed  progeny  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood.  The  ten  or  eleven  thousand  of  them  who  bear  Indian 
names,  are  not  distinguishable  in  features  or  manners  from  most  of 
those  who  boast  of  Spanish  descent.  Here  the  philanthropist 
enjoys  the  rare  spectacle  of  an  aboriginal  uncultivated  nation 
raised  to  the  same  level  (though  an  bumble  one)  of  civilisation 
with  their  European  conquerors.  They  are  all  Christians,  though 
still  retaining,  in  secret,  many  barbarous  superstitions.  Docile, 
patient,  and  laborious,  they  might  soon  become,  under  the 
training  of  an  enlightened  government,  a  valuable  population. 
Speaking  of  their  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
Mr  Darwin  remarks,  ‘  Every  thing  I  have  seen  convinces  me  of 
‘  the  close  connexion  of  the  different  tribes,  who,  nevertheless, 

*  speak  quite  distinct  languages  — that  is  to  say,  we  presume, 
that  they  strike  the  car  as  distinctly  different ; — but  the  radical 
differences  of  languages  can  only  be  rationally  traced  by  those  who 
are  enabled  to  compare  them  analogically,  and  with  reference  to 
their  grammatical  structure. 

The  Indians  of  the  mainland  further  north,  belong  to  that 
Araucanian  nation  who  have  derived  so  much  celebrity  from  their 
fierce  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
are  still  unsubdued ;  and  retain,  with  their  haughty  manners,  a 
large  tract  of  the  finest  country  in  South  America ;  in  which  the 
luxuriant  productions  of  the  climate  of  Chiloe  is  blended  with 
the  serenity  of  that  of  Chili.  Mr  Darwin  says  of  them, — 

‘  These  Indians  are  good-sized  men ;  their  cheek-bones  are  very  pro¬ 
minent;  and,  in  general,  they  resemble  the  great  American  family  to 
which  they  belong ;  but  their  physiognomy  seemed  to  me  slightly  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  any  other  tribe  which  1  had  before  seen.  Their  ex¬ 
pression  is  generally  grave  and  even  austere,  and  possesses  much  charac¬ 
ter  ;  this  may  pass  either  for  honest  bluntness  or  fierce  determination. 
The  long  black  hair,  the  grave  and  much-lined  features,  and  the  dark 
complexion,  called  to  my  mind  old  portraits  of  James  the  rirsl.’— Vol. 
III.,  p.  366. 

In  May  1835,  a  British  frigate,  the  Challenger,  was  wrecked 
at  Tucapel,  on  the  Araucanian  coast.  On  that  occasion,  as 
Captain  Fitzroy  (who  took  a  zealous  part  in  aiding  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  men)  relates,  the  Indians  assembled  on  the  shore  in 
great  numbers,  all  on  horseback,  and  assisted  in  hauling  the  rafts 
ashore,  or  in  helping  the  people  to  land.  *  Even  the  Indian  wo- 
‘  men  rode  into  the  furious  surf,  and  with  their  lassoes  helped 
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*  very  materially ;  some  took  the,  boys  up  behind  their  saddles 
<  and  carried  them  ashore ;  others  hxed  their  lassoes  to  the 
'  rafts.’  Captain  Seymour^  of  the  Challenger,  on  receiving  a 
present  of  a  young  heifer  from  the  Cacique,  expressed  his  regret 
that,  situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  no  equivalent  to  offer; 
whereupon  the  chieftain,  with  a  violent  exclamation,  indignantly 
disavowed  the  intention  of  accepting  any  thing  from  men  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  Araucanians  are  well  clad ;  their  ponchos  or  mantles 
being  made  of  a  dark-blue  woollen  cloth  of  their  own  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  caciques  pride  themselves  on  their  silver  spurs,  the 
silver  bits  and  head-gear  of  their  horses.  The  women  are  orna¬ 
mented,  in  the  old  Peruvian  fashion,  with  beads,  golden  pins, 
and  large  pendent  trinkets  of  brass  and  gold.  Captain  Fitzroy 
saw  one  so  adorned :  ‘  She  was  a  fine-looking  young  woman,  the 

*  daughter  of  a  cacique,  who  had  accompanied  some  of  her  tribe 
‘  to  look  at  the  shipwrecked  white  men.  Her  horse  was  a  beau- 
'  tiful  animal,  looking  as  wild  as  herself.’ 

We  need  not  devote  any  of  our  space  to  the  details  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  coasts  of  Chili ;  but  after  what  we  have  said  of  the 
opposite  shores,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  point  out  where  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  affords  indications  that  the  con¬ 
tinent  has,  within  a  recent  geological  period,  risen  from  the 
ocean.  Mr  Darwin,  whose  faculty  of  generalization  is  certainly 
of  no  ordinary  vigour,  has  here  very  happily  seized  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  superficial  configuration,  which  tend  to  confirm 
his  theory  of  elevation.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  marks 
the  position  of  that  great  fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  through 
which  the  rocks  of  igneous  formation  have  been  thrown  up. 
The  general  increase  of  that  mountain  mass  towards  the  tropic, 
commensurate  with  the  augmented  subterranean  forces,  is 
also  proportionate  to  the  increased  breadth  of  the  continent 
nosed  by  the  latter.  But  the  raising  of  the  land,  as  Mr  Dar¬ 
win  observes,  has  been  gradual.  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  land,  partially  submerged,  intersected  by  great  straits,  and 
exposing,  on  the  south  and  west  particularly,  a  multitude  of 
mnnacles  which  figure  as  islands.  A  little  to  the  north,  Otway 
Water  is  an  example  of  interrupted  communication,  and  of  a 
strait  recently  converted  into  a  lake  by  a  rising  of  tbe  land. 
Further  on,  the  Patagonian  plains  have  been  all  covered  by  the 
*ea;  and,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  divided  by  straits  from 
east  to  west,  like  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Cordillera,  the  islands,  from  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  to  Chiloe, 
differ  from  those  on  the  western  side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in 
having  risen  so  much  as  to  convert  all  but  the  deepest  channels 
into  dry  land ;  thereby  enlarging  and  simplifying  (as  we  may  ex- 
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fttess  it)  the  insular  features.  Thus,  if  Patagonia  were  sunk  a 
ittle  deeper  in  the  sea,  it  would  resemble  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Nay,  still  further,  if  the  same  operation  were  performed  on  Chili, 
that  country  would  be  found  to  resemble  tbe  insular  portion  of 
the  Patagonian  region  ;  and  the  marine  remains  found  in  them, 
as  well  as  their  configuration,  show  that  the  Chilian  valleys  hare 
been  actually  submerged  for  ages. 

If  the  eye  be  thrown  upon  the  map  of  South  America,  by 
Arrowsmith,  which  accompanies  Captain  Fitzroy’s  narrative— a 
map  affording  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  rapid  increase  of  om 
■  geographical  knowledge  as  well  as  of  the  improvement  of  the  chal* 
cograpbic  art,  and  which,  both  for  the  industry  and  scrupulous 
exactness  displayed  in  it,  deserves  the  highest  commendation — it 
will  be  seen  that  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  La  Plata,  extending 
northward  through  the  country  of  Grand  Chaco,  and  between  the 
rivers  Guapai  and  Itonoma,  have  an  uninterrupted  though  narrow 
communication  with  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Maranon.  We 
point  out  this  circumstance,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
existence  of  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  insulating  the  elevated  land 
of  Brazil,  and  of  which  the  oscillating  currents  never  carried  off 
the  sedimentary  deposit,  is  important  to  explain  the  extensive  and 
equable  distribution  of  the  soil  of  the  pampas.  Moreover,  it  is 
certain  that  the  sea  once  covered  the  great  valley  of  the  Maranon. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Iluallaga,  one  of  its  chief  branches,  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  2000  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  but 
only  200  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  hills  are 
wholly  composed  of  corals  and  gigantic  ammonites. 

The  subterranean  forces  which  have  reared  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  from  the  deep,  are  still  in  operation.  As  the  Beagle  sailed 
northward  from  Chiloe,  in  February  1835,  the  volcano  of  Osomo 
was  descried  eighty  miles  off  in  a  state  of  eruption ;  thin  lines  ofred 
hot  lava  gleamed  on  its  flanks;  shocks,  too,  were  felt  on  board  the 
ship,  as  if  the  chain  cable  were  running  out.  The  fears  awakened 
by  these  symptoms,  were  unhappily  confirmed  on  the  ship’s  arrival 
at  Conception.  That  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  three  immense  waves  in 
succession,  produced  by  the  convulsion,  swept  over  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  and  completed  the  ruin  which  the  shocks  bad  begun. 
The  direction  of  the  shocks  Mr  Darwin  supposes  to  have  been 
from  the  south-west ;  blit  the  particulars  on  which  he  founds  hi* 
opinion,  would  rather  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  impulse  was  in 
the  opposite  direction^  or  from  the  north-east.  But,  of  the  a8cc^ 
tained  facts  relating  to  this  earthquake,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  was  one  resulting  from  the  minute  sutvey  made  of  the 
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coast  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  who  found  that  the  land  had  been 
generally  raised  by  the  convulsion  ;  the  elevation  at  some  places 
amounting  to  eight  feet.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  land  so  raised  again  subsides  nearly  to  its  former  level ; 
so  that  the  permanent  encroachment  of  the  land  upon  the  sea,  is  a 
slower  process  than  might  be  inferred  from  a  hasty  enquiry  into 
the  effects  of  earthquakes. 

Before  we  quit  the  shores  of  South  America,  we  cannot  avoid 
adverting  with  satisfaction  to  the  beneficial  impulse  communicated 
to  the  rising  Republics,  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  by  the  energy 
of  Englishmen.  Many  illustrations  of  the  all-pervading  activity  of 
our  countrymen,  may  be  found  in  Captain  Fitzroy’s  nartatite. 
They  improve  the  farms  on  the  Uruguay ;  they  cultivate  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  pampas  and  on  the  hills  of  Tandil,  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  they  carry  on  all  the  coasting  trade.  In  search  of 
seals,  they  despise  the  storms  of  the  strait  of  Magalhaehd; — 
penetrate  the  narrow  channels  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  archipelago  to  the  north-west.  In  Chili,  they  have  turned 
into  good  metal  the  copper  ores  which  the  native  miners  and 
metallurgists  had  always  regarded  as  dross.  On  the  great  table¬ 
land  of  Cerro  Pasco  in  Peru,  they  have  made  a  vast  increase  to 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  by  discovering  and  teaching  the  Use 
of  coal.  Two  remarkable  instances  of  the  bold  spirit  character¬ 
istic  of  Britons,  and  which  are  likely  to  make  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  the  people  of  Peru,  are  of  recent  occurrence,  and 
deserve  to  he  here  recorded.  Not  far  from  Arica,  on  the  coast 
of  Bolivia,  is  an  agreeable  valley  of  great  extent,  but  con¬ 
demned  to  barrenness  and  solitude  by  want  of  water.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  English  merchants,  settled  at  Arica,  have  undertaken 
to  conduct  into  this  valley  a  never-failing  stream  from  the  highest 
Cordilleras.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  cut  through  a  ridge 
exceeding  14,000  feet  in  height,  and  diverted  across  it  a  stream 
originating  in  the  glaciers.  Though  this  noble  work  is  not  yet 
completed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  success ;  and  its 
importance,  as  an  example,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The 
Other  instance  of  practical  energy  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is,  of  its  kind,  still  more  extraordinary.  The  great  lake  of 
Titicaca  in  the  Bolivian  Andes — so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Incas — has  never  been  hitherto  navigated,  except  in 
small  canoes ;  though  encircled  by  a  productive  soil  and  consi¬ 
derable  population.  Situated,  as  it  is,  wlthiii  the  mountains, 
more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  from  any 
forests,  the  construction  of  a  substantial  vessel  on  its  shores  cotlld 
hardly  have  been  thought  of.  An  Englishman,  nevertheless, 
who  had  once  been  a  dockyard  carpenter,  set  all  difficulties  ftt 
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defiance.  He  shaped  the  timbers  in  the  forest  seven  leagues  off; 
put  them  together  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  launched,  and  now 
navigates  on  it,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  inhabitants,  Spa¬ 
niards  as  well  as  Indians,  a  handsome  schooner  of  seventy  tons 
burden. 

The  Beagle,  in  her  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  touched  at  Tahiti, 
as  well  for  scientific  purposes  as  to  urge  on  the  Queen,  Pomare, 
the  payment  of  a  sum  agreed  on  as  an  indemnification  for  an  act 
of  piracy  committed  within  her  jurisdiction  in  the  Low  Islands. 
The  demand  was  immediately  acceded  to ;  and  the  islanders,  by 
their  docility,  good  sense,  and  loyalty,  made  a  most  favourable 
impression  on  their  visiters.  Both  Captain  Fitzroy  and  Mr  Dar¬ 
win  agree  in  'vindicating  the  missionaries  from  the  accusations 
brought  against  them  by  Kotzebue  and  others ;  and  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  natives  to  be  cheerful,  and  attached  to  their  instructors. 
Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  and  rather  seductive  pictures  for¬ 
merly  drawn  of  Tahiti,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mo- 
rality  of  that  island  has  undergone  a  great  improvement.  Human 
sacrifices,  infanticide,  and  systematic  profligacy,  are  done  away 
with ;  and  even  the  Christian  vice  of  intoxication  has  been  strictly 
prohibited.  These  are  marked  facts,  and  hot  easily  contravened, 
where  the  missionaries  stand  beyond  the  temptation  of  political 
intermeddling,  and  are  not  animated  by  a  merely  sectarian  zeal, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  they  can  do  any  thing  else  than 
good.  But  the  danger  of  their  straying  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
pastoral  cares,  has  been  recently  and  very  unhappily  illustrated 
in  Tahiti  itself.  It  appears  that  three  or  four  French  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  arrived  there  from  the  Sandwich  islands. 
The  Protestant  missionary,  Mr  Pritchard,  advised  the  Queen  to 
expel  them,  and  they  were  actually  forced  to  re-embark.  In 
consequenee  of  this,  when  a  French  man-of-war  touched  at  the 
island  soon  after,  the  resident  French  consul,  M.  Maerenhout, 
represented  the  affair  in  such  a  light,  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  demanded  in  satisfaction  of  tne  insult,  and  the  Queen  being 
powerless  was  obliged  to  comply.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to 
see  civilized  nations,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  taking  such  vio¬ 
lent  means  to  propagate  Christianity. 

The  Keeling  Islands  were  visited,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  study¬ 
ing  the  coral  formation  ;  and — a  little  world  of  themselves — they 
were  viewed  by  our  authors  with  the  eye  of  keen  curiosity.  If 
our  space  permitted,  we  should  willingly  extract  some  of  Mr 
Darwin’s  remarks  on  the  classification  of  coral  islands ;  but  we 
submit  more  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  of  passing  them  over  for 
the  present,  since  he  promises  a  volume  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject ;  in  which,  besides  some  details  descriptive  of  the  coral 
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animal,  we  hope  to  find  the  boldness  of  his  theories  a  little  modi¬ 
fied;  and  his  alternate  zones  of  elevated  and  depressed  coral 
islands,  resting  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  the  supposed 
undulations  of  a  subterranean  fluid. 

Chronometrical  observations  were  made  a  chief  object  of  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Beagle.  On  board  that  vessel  were 
twenty-two  chronometers  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  rate  them  fre¬ 
quently  where  change  of  climate  seemed  to  render  that  precau¬ 
tion  necessary.  The  series  of  distances  thus  measured  in  time 
round  the  globe,  amounted  altogether  to  twenty-four  hours  and 
thirty-three  seconds,  instead  of  twenty-four  hours  exactly.  This 
error.  Captain  Fitzroy  suggests,  is  .attributable  to  magnetism,  or 
electricity,  or  some  other  latent  cause  operating  in  chronometers, 
carried  in  one  direction  round  the  earth.  But  to  us  it  appears 
explicable  without  the  aid  of  any  mysterious  agency.  The  dis¬ 
tances,  which  are  added  together,  are  severally  averages  or  mean 
amounts,  and  therefore  only  approximations.  The  error  of  thirty- 
three  seconds  in  the  result  is  very  small  indeed,  compared  to  the 
several  errors  involved  in  the  details  ;  and  it  is,  in  reality,  a  great 
triumph  of  science  to  be  able  to  state,  that  in  a  voyage  of  five 
years,  the  circuit  of  the  globe  measured  in  time  by  chronometers, 
differed  from  the  truth  only  a  two  thousand  six  hundredth  part 
of  the  whole. 

The  voyage  of  the  Beagle  has  been  not  merely  successful  in 
the  attainment  of  its  scientific  objects ;  it  has  had  also  the  merit 
of  proving,  that  in  a  long  and  most  laborious  service,  and  in  the 
worst  seas,  the  health  and  perfect  safety  of  the  crews  may  be 
ensured  by  good  management.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for 
this  immunity  from  disease.  Captain  Fitzroy’s  volume  breathes 
a  healthy  spirit.  Nothing  fortifies  the  constitution  under  trials 
so  effectually  as  serenity  of  mind ;  and  that  is  a  blessing,  which, 
on  board  a  ship,  flows  from  the  commanding-officer  or  not  at  all. 
He  has  prepared  bis  volumes  for  the  public  in  as  liberal  a  spirit 
as  he  executed  his  hydrographical  labours  ;  for  he  expended  con- 
uderable  sums  from  his  private  funds  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  Peruvian  coast,  by  which,  as  he  observes,  ‘  the  service  did 
‘  not  suffer and  for  which,  we  feel  bound  to  add,  the  public  is 
deeply  indebted  to  him. 
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rilHE  announcement  of  a  Novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  could  not  fail  to  create  more  than  ordinary  expec¬ 
tation.  In  her  ‘  Tales  Illustrative  of  Political  Economy,’ 
though  the  scientific  and  didactic  prevailed  over  the  imagina¬ 
tive; — though  instruction,  rather  than  amusement — elucidation 
and  enforcement  of  principles  and  opinions,  rather  than  the  suc¬ 
cessful  composition  of  a  fictitious  narrative — were  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  purposes  of  the  writer ;  yet  there  was  such  beauty  and  vivid¬ 
ness  in  the  descriptive  passages,  and  such  deep  sound  knowledge 
of  human  character  exhibited  in  many  parts,  that  an  expectation 
naturally  arose,  that  one  who  thus  incidentally  had  given  such 
evidence  of  imaginative  power,  and  who,  almost  unintention¬ 
ally,  had  attained  to  such  success  in  those  departments  of  her 
art  which  are  the  chief  aim  of  other  novelists,  would,  when 
emancipated  from  the  uncongenial  trammels  of  science,  be  far 
more  successful  than  before.  Though  fettered  with  the  self-im¬ 
posed  obligation  of  transplanting  the  language  of  the  lecture- 
room  into  conversations  on  the  ordinary  business  of  everyday 
life,  and  of  frequently  wounding  our  sense  of  probability,  by 
making  her  dramatis  persona  discourse  in  a  manner  unsuitable 
to  their  characters ;  yet  in  the  intervals  of  her  lectures,  we  were 
struck  with  her  power  of  rendering  characters  understood — not 
by  the  aid  of  descriptive  labels — but  by  what  she  made  them  say 
and  do ;  and  we  turned  from  her  politico-economical  speculations 
to  admire  her  happier  power  of  analysing  the  springs  of  action— 
of  unfolding  the  diversities  of  character,  and  marking,  as  it  were, 
each  wave  of  the  tide  of  human  thought  and  feeling ; — general¬ 
izing  without  vagueness,  and  particularizing  without  littleness. 
These  remarkable  features  of  the  ‘  Tales,’  naturally  created  a 
Strong  presumption  favourable  to  Miss  Martineau’s  success  in 
novel  writing  on  a  greater  scale,  and  without  the  embarrassment 
ofa  double  object.  Still,  there  was  room  for  doubt;  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  she  possessed  certain  other  requisites,  without 
which  a  novel,  as  a  novels  cannot  be  successful.  Could  she, 
throughout  three  volumes,  so  arrange  the  events  and  characters  of 
her  tale,  as  to  sustain  an  unflagging  interest  to  the  close  ? — could 
she  gather  her  varied  powers  into  one  focus,  combining  the  scat¬ 
tered  rays,  and  leaving  on  the  mind  one  strong  impression,  not  of 
scenes  or  characters  alone,  but  of  the  w’hole  drama  of  which  they 
were  the  materials  ?  It  was  also  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  novelist  to  give  to  the  characters  of  fiction  an  air 
of  biographical  truth.  The  biographer  has  no  liberty  in  design ; 
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he  need  only  be  faithful  to  his  subject;  and  cannot  be  held  re> 
sponsible  for  the  want  of  grace  in  his  heroes,  or  of  piquancy  iu 
the  circumstances  which  surround  them.  The  novelist  is  respon¬ 
sible  not  only  for  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  but  for  the  position 
in  which  he  places  them.  He  must  not  only  be  true,  but  the 
truth  must  interest.  There  must  be  a  purpose  in  all  that  seems 
casual ;  and  a  power  of  concentration,  which  shall  give  to  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  its  proper  pre-eminence  over  the  subordinate  incidents. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  most  ordinary  subjects  may  be  raised  into 
importance,  and  rendered  attractive,  by  the  faithfulness  with  which 
they  are  represented.  But  if  it  is  a  merit  to  be  a  Mieris,  it  is 
a  still  greater  merifto  be  a  Hogarth,  who  never  depicted  the  merest 
trifle,  without  interweaving  it  with  the  main  subject  and  business 
of  the  picture,  and  making  it  conduce  to  the  general  effect.  Now, 
in  this  concentration  of  purpose — ithis  felicity  of  arrangement — 
which  is  so  instrumental  to  the  success  of  a  novel,  the  authoress 
of  ‘  Deerbrook’  has  not  excelled.  It  contains  descriptive  scenes 
of  much  poetical  beauty — eloquent  expositions  of  opinion — admi¬ 
rable  sentiments,  truly  conceived  and  forcibly  expressed ;  and 
frequent  evidence  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Yet, 
with  all  these  merits — and  they  are  great  and  numerous — it  is 
not  such  a  novel  as  is  likely  to  be  popular.  It  has  little  incident, 
and  little  variety.  It  sins,  occasionally,  against  probability, 
without  the  poor  excuse  of  having  so  sinned  for  the  sake  of  a  start¬ 
ling  or  romantic  interest ;  and  we  meet  with  much  that  is  not 
at  all  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  story. 

Miss  Martineau  owes  nothing  to  her  subject.  The  scene  she 
has  chosen  is  contracted.  The  events  are  few,  tame,  and  trite. 
No  great  interests  are  brought  into  play ;  and  the  characters — 
inhabitants  of  a  country  village — belong  chiefly  to  that  highly 
valuable,  but  most  unromantic  and  unpicturesque,  portion  of  the 
community — the  middle  class.  Miss  Martineau  has  written  as 
though  disdaining  such  adventitious  aids  as  usually  conduce  most 
to  make  novels  attractive.  She  has  addressed  herself  to  thought¬ 
ful  and  patient  readers;  and  has  not  ministered  to  that  impatient 
craving  after  strong  excitement,  which  is  characteristic  of  too  large 
a  portion  of  the  novel-reading  public.  She  will,  doubtless,  have 
her  reward — the  reward  of  that  species  of  success  to  which,  pro¬ 
bably,  she  has  had  the  wisdom  to  confine  her  expectations;  but  that 
reward  will  not  be  extensive  and  immediate  popularity. 

This  work  reminds  us,  in  some  respects,  of  the  writings  of  an 
authoress,  who,  though  eventually  much  esteemed,  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  receive  her  due  meed  of  popularity — we  mean  the  lata 
Mss  Austin.  There  is  the  same  microscopic  observation  of 
foibles — the  same  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  especially  as  disr 
played  in  affectation  and  pretension ;  both  avoid  the  leaven  of 
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romance  ;  and  both  draw  their  scenes  among  country  society  of 
the  middle  classes.  Both  have  displayed  a  very  uncommon 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  but  Miss  Austin  is  like  one  who 
plays  by  ear,  while  Miss  Martineau  understands  the  science. 
Miss  Austin  has  the  air  of  being  led  to  right  conclusions  by  an  intuU 
tive  tact — Miss  Martineau  unfolds  her  knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  her  correct  judgment  is  founded.  Each  also  has  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  Miss  Martineau  has  more 
eloquence,  more  poetry,  more  masculine  vigour  of  style ;  Miss 
Austin  had  more  grace,  more  ease,  more  playful  humour,  and  a 
more  subtle  and  lively  power  of  ridicule — more  skill  in  making 
her  personages  speak  characteristically — and  a  more  exquisite 
completeness  of  design  and  strict  attention  to  probability. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  plot  of  Deerbrook  constitutes 
no  prominent  portion  of  its  merits.  It  is  indeed  very  simple, 
and  owes  its  interest  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  we  make  at 
once  with  the  personages  who  figure  in  it.  A  few  pages  in  the 
commencement  serve  to  show  the  footing  on  which  the  families 
of  Messrs  Grey  and  Rowland  (partners  in  business)  are  living. 
The  very  first  chapter  opens  to  us  a  little  volume  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness — such  as  rarely  exists  but  in  a 
small  society,  or  can  be  fed  but  by  close  neighbourhood  ;  and  in 
the  *  sayings  and  doings’  of  these  families,  we  see  an  admirable 
representation  of  village  gossip,  malice,  and  vulgarity — mixed 
with  occasional  touches  of  homely  kindness,  which  heighten  our 
sense  of  its  utility. 

Of  the  merits  of  Deerbrook,  foremost  in  our  opinion  are  its 
able  analyses  of  dispositions,  and  especially  of  what  may  be 
called  the  morbid  anatomy  of  human  passions.  Next  is  the 
careful  and  skilful  delineation  of  the  principal  characters  of 
the  work — especially  of  the  three  heroines  (for  such  they  are 
in  the  interest  they  awaken),  Maria  Young,  and  the  sisters 
Hester  and  Margaret  Ibbotson.  The  family  resemblance  and 
individual  difference  between  two  sisters,  pure,  attractive,  and 
refined,  must  be  an  agreeable  subject  of  contemplation,  whether 
in  reality  or  in  fiction ;  and  among  the  many  portraits  of 
sisters  with  which  fiction  abounds,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  more  original  and  yet  more  true.  The  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  two  furnish  throughout,  beautiful  specimens 
of  that  nice  discrimination  of  feelings  and  motives  which  so 
peculiarly  distinguish  the  writings  of  Miss  Martineau,  and 
render  them  at  once  attractive  and  instructive.  In  Hester 
and  Margaret,  we  perceive  the  same  refinement,  the  same  tastes, 
the  same  manners,  something  even  of  the  same  turn  of  thought, 
which  makes  us  feel  that,  to  the  eye  of  casual  observers,  they 
bore  the  usual  sisterly  resemblance  ;  while  in  disposition  and 
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feelings  there  existed  the  widest  difference.  In  Margaret,  we 
find  that  engaging  combination  of  gentleness  and  firmness  which 
strong  principle  can  give  to  the  softest  nature — there  is  the 
ready  sympathy  that  teaches  her  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re¬ 
joice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep — the  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
that  makes  the  happiness  of  others  still  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own — the  active  principle  of  benevolence,  that  turns  pity  into 
usefulness,  and  resignation  into  cheerfulness — the  timidity  of 
gentleness  with  the  courage  of  good  sense.  In  Hester,  we  see 
that  union  of  acute  feeling  and  morbid  sensibility,  which  is, 
of  all  states,  most  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  those  in  whom 
it  exists.  In  Mrs  Opie’s  tale  of  the  ‘  Odd-tempered  Man,’  we 
had  a  striking  picture  of  this  unhappy  combination ;  but  there  it 
was  in  that  extreme  form  which  led  the  sane  to  the  borders  of 
insanity.  Here  we  have  the  same  state  existing  in  the  milder 
form  in  which  it  is  more  frequently  to  be  found,  leading  the 
amiable  to  the  borders  of  the  unamiable.  This  diseased  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  which  craves  with  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  undue  de¬ 
monstrations,  is  a  failing  of  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  found  in 
characters,  that,  but  for  this  one  evil,  would  have  added  to  the 
happiness,  as  they  enjoyed  the  affections,  of  their  friendly  and 
domestic  circle.  Of  all  ill  weeds,  it  is  that,  too,  which  most 
grows  apace.  It  needs  no  soil  to  nourish  it,  no  food  to  support 
it ;  for  it  will  derive  fresh  strength  even  from  that  which  should 
destroy  it ;  till  at  last  it  spreads  around  and  overshadows  those 
feelings  which  should  have  arisen  above  its  influence.  It  extin¬ 
guishes  all  sympathy,  it  destroys  all  trust ;  acuteness  of  feeling, 
tenderness,  sensibility,  generosity,  are  soon  lost  to  others  ;  and  an 
active  egotism,  exacting  where  it  does  not  repay,  is  the  only 
remaining  tie  to  those  whose  kindness  is  misconstrued,  affections 
doubted,  and  sincerity  suspected.  There  are  probably  few,  if  any, 
,  who,  through  irritability  of  temper  or  depression  of  spirits,  have 
not  at  times  indulged  in  the  expression  of  that  species  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  which  has  induced  them  to  speak,  and  still  more  to  feel, 
unkindly  towards  others.  The  whole  character  of  Hester  is  a  great 
practical  lesson  to  those  who  are  willing  to  read  aright;  and  to  all 
such  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  tliat  character,  and  of  the 
following  eloquent  appeal. 

‘  Mankind  are  ignorant  enough,  Heaven  knows,  both  in  the  mass, 
about  general  interests,  and  individually,  about  the  things  which  belong 
to  their  peace  :  but  of  all  mortals,  none  perhaps  are  so  awfully  self-deluded 
as  the  unamiable.  They  do  not,  any  more  than  others,  sin  fur  the  sake 
of  sinning  ;  but  the  amount  of  woe  caused  by  their  selfish  unconscious¬ 
ness,  is  such  as  may  well  make  their  weakness  an  equivalent  for  other 
men’s  graves^  crimes.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  hiding-places  for 
their  consciences— many  mansions  in  the  dim  prison  of  discontent :  but 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  hour  when  all  shall  be  uncovered  to 
the  eternal  day,  there  will  be  revealed  a  lower  depth  than  the  hell  which 
they  have  made.  They,  perhaps,  are  the  only  order  of  evil  ones  who 
sulfec  hell  without  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  hell.  But  they  are  under 
a  heavier  curse  even  than  this  ;  they  inflict  torments  second  only  to  their 
own,  with  an  unconsciousness  almost  worthy  of  spirits  of  light.  While 
they  complacently  conclude  themselves  the  victims  of  others,  or  pro¬ 
nounce,  inwardly  or  aloud,  that  they  are  too  singular,  or  too  refined,  for 
common  appreciation,  they  are  putting  in  motion  an  enginery  of  torture 
whose  aspect  will  one  day  blast  their  minds’  sight.  The  dumb  groans  of 
their  victims  will  sooner  or  later  return  upon  their  ears  from  the  depths 
of  the  heaven  to  which  the  sorrows  of  men  daily  ascend.  The  spirit 
sinks  under  the  prospect  of  the  retribution  of  the  unamiable,  if  all  that 
happens  be  indeed  for  eternity — if  there  be  indeed  a  record — an  impress 
on  some  one  or  other  human  spirit — of  every  chilling  frown,  of  every 
querulous  tone,  of  every  bitter  jest,  of  every  insulting  word — of  all  abuses 
of  that  tremendous  power  which  mind  has  over  mind.  The  throbbing 
pulses,  the  quivering  nerves,  the  wrung  hearts  that  surround  the  unaiiii- 
able — what  a  cloud  of  witnesses  is  here  I  and  what  plea  shall  avail  against 
them  ?  The  terror  of  innocents  who  should  know  no  fear — the  vin¬ 
dictive  emotions  of  dependents  who  dare  not  complain — the  faintness  of 
heart  of  lifelong  companions — the  anguish  of  those  who  love — the  un¬ 
holy  exultation  of  those  who  hate — what  an  array  of  judges  is  here! 
and  where  can  an  appeal  be  lodged  against  their  sentence?  Is  pride  of 
singularity  a  rational  plea?  Is  super-refinement,  or  circumstance  from 
God,  or  uncongeniality  in  man,  a  sufificient  ground  of  appeal,  when  the 
refinement  of  one  is  a  grace  granted  for  the  luxury  of  all, — when  circum¬ 
stance  is  given  to  be  conquered,  and  uncongeniality  is  appointed  for  dis¬ 
cipline  ?  The  sensualist  has  brutified  the  seraphic  nature  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  The  depredator  has  intercepted  the  rewards  of  toil,  and 
marred  the  image  of  justice,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  faith  in  men’s 
minds.  The  imperial  tyrant  has  invoked  a  whirlwind,  to  lay  waste,  for 
an  hour  of  God’s  eternal  year,  some  region  of  society.  But  the  unami¬ 
able — the  domestic  torturer — has  heaped  wrong  upon  wrong,  and  woe 
upon  woe,  through  the  whole  portion  of  time  which  was  given  into  bis 
power,  till  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  any  others  are  more  guilty  than 
he.  If  there  be  hope  or  solace  for  such,  it  is  that  there  may  have  been 
tempers  about  him  the  oppositeof  his  own.  It  is  matter  of  humiliation  and 
gratitude  that  there  were  some  which  he  could  not  ruin  ;  and  that  he  was 
the  medium  of  discipline  by  which  they  were  exercised  in  forbearance,  in 
divine  forgiveness,  and  love.  If  there  be  solace  in  such  an  occasional  result, 
let  it  be  made  the  most  of  by  those  who  need  it ;  for  it  is  the  only  possible 
alleviation  to  their  remorse.  Let  them  accept  it  as  the  free  gift  of  a  mercy 
'  which  they  have  insulted,  and  a  long-sufifering  w  hich  they  have  defied.’ 

Next  in  interest  to  the  portraiture  of  the  two  sisters,  is  the 
character  of  Maria  Youn^ — the  crippled,  patient,  much-endu¬ 
ring,  cheerful  governess.  She  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  deve- 
lopcment  of  the  plot ;  hut  some  of  the  most  delightful  passages 
in  the  book  are  drawn  from  her  conversations  or  reflections.  The 
written  thoughts  of  the  poor  young  cripple,  as  she  sits  at  the 
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window  on  a  soft  spring  day,  watching  the  happy  group,  born 
to  hopes  and  pleasures  from  which  she  nas  been  cut  off,  are  very 
touching,  and  replete  with  valuable  truth. 

‘  “  It  is  a  luxury,”  thought  the  gazer,  “  for  one  who  cannot  move  about 
to  sit  here  and  look  abroad.  I  wonder  whether  I  should  have  been  with 
the  party  if  I  had  not  been  lame.  I  daresay  something  would  have  taken 
off  from  the  pleasure  if  I  had.  But  how  well  I  can  remember  what  the 
pleasure  is  I  The  jumping  stiles — the  feel  of  the  turf  under  foot — the 
running  after  every  flower — the  going  wherever  one  has  a  fancy  to  go — 
how  well  I  remember  it  all  1  And  yet  it  gives  me  a  sort  of  surprise  to 
see  the  activity  of  these  children,  and  how  little  they  are  aware  of  what 
their  privilege  is.  I  fancy,  however,  the  pleasure  is  more  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  all  such  natural  enjoyments  than  at  the  moment.  It  is  so  with 
roe,  and  I  rather  think  with  every  body.  This  very  landscape  is  more 
beautiful  in  the  dark  night,  when  I  cannot  sleep,  than  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  when  it  looks  its  best  and  brightest :  and  surely  this  is  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  sort  of  pleasures  and  those  which  come  altogether 
from  within.  The  delight  of  a  happy  mood  of  mind  is  beyond  every  thing 
at  the  time ;  it  sets  one  above  all  that  can  happen  ;  it  steeps  one  in  heaven 
itself ;  but  one  cannot  recall  it ;  one  can  only  remember  that  it  was  so. 
The  delight  of  being  in  such  a  place  as  those  woods,  is  generally  more  or 
less  spoiled  at  the  time  by  trifles  which  are  forgotten  afterwards  ; — one  is 
hungry,  or  tired,  or  a  little  vexed  with -somebody,  or  doubtful  whether 
somebody  else  is  not  vexed ;  but  then  the  remembrance  is  purely  deli¬ 
cious — brighter  in  sunshine,  softer  in  shade — wholly  tempered  to  what 
is  genial.  The  imagination  is  a  better  medium  than  the  eye.  This  is 
surety  the  reason  why  Byron  could  not  write  poetry  on  Lake  Leman, 
but  found  he  must  wait  till  he  got  within  four  walls.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  all  more  moved  by  the  slightest  glimpses  of  good  descriptions 
in  books,  than  by  the  amplitude  of  the  same  objects  before  our  eyes.  I  used 
to  wonder  bow  that  was,  when,  as  a  child,  I  read  the  openings  of  scenes 
and  books  in  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  I  saw-  plenty  of  summer  sunrises ;  but 
none  of  them  gave  me  a  feeling  like  the  tw  o  lines, — 

‘  Now  morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.’ 

If  all  this  be  so,  our  lot  is  more  equalized  than  is  commonly  thought. 
Once  having  received  pictures  into  our  minds,  and  possessing  a  clear  eye 
in  the  mind  to  see  them  with,  the  going  about  to  obtain  more  is  not  of 
very  great  consequence.  This  comforts  one  for  prisoners  suffering  car- 
art  duro,  and  for  townspeople  w  ho  cannot  often  get  out  of  the  streets  ; 
and  for  lame  people  like  me,  who  see  others  tripping  over  commons  and 
through  fields  where  we  cannot  go.  I  wish  there  was  as  much  comfort 
the  other  way — about  such  as  suffer  from  unhappy  moods  of  mind,  and 
know  little  of  the  joy  of  the  highest.  It  would  Iro  a  small  gain  to  them 
to  fly  like  birds — to  see  like  the  eagle  itself. - O,  there  are  the  chil¬ 

dren  1  So  that  is  their  cowslip  meadow  I  How  like  children  they  all 
look  together,  down  on  the  grass  ! — gathering  cowslips,  I  suppose.  The 
two  in  black  are  more  eager  about  it  than  Sophia.  She  sits  on  the  stile 
while  they  are  busy.  The  children  are  holding  forth  to  their  cousins — 
teaching  them  something  evidently.  How  I  love  to  overlook  people — 
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to  watch  them  acting  nnconscionsly,  and  speculate  for  them !  It  is  the 
most  tempting  thing  in  the  world  to  contrast  the  little  affairs  one  sees 
them  busy  about,  with  the  very  serious  ones  which  await  them — which 
await  every  one.  There  are  those  two  strangers  busy  gathering  cowslips, 
and  perhaps  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the  fresh  pleasure  of  the  air  and 
the  grass,  and  the  scent  of  their  flowers — their  minds  quite  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  spring,  when  who  knows  what  may  be  awaiting  them ! 
Love  may  be  just  at  hand.  The  tempest  of  passion  may  be  brewing  under 
this  soft  sunshine.  They  think  themselves  now  as  full  of  happiness  as 
possible  ;  and  a  little  while  hence,  upon  a  few  words  spoken,  a  glance  ex¬ 
changed,  they  may  be  in  such  a  heaven  of  bliss  that  they  will  smile  at 
their  own  ignorance  in  being  so  well  pleased  to-day.  Or — but  I  pray 
they  may  escape  the  other  chance.  Neither  of  them  knows  any  thing  of 
that  misery  yet,  1  am  confident.  They  both  look  too  young,  too  open, 
too  free,  to  have  really  suffered.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  foolish  to  fancy 
already  that  one  of  them  may  be  settled  here.  It  can  hardly  be  foolish, 
when  the  thought  occurs  so  naturally  ;  and  these  great  affairs  of  life  lie 
distinctly  under  the  eye  of  such  as  are  themselves  cut  off  from  them.  I 
am  out  of  the  game,  and  why  should  not  I  look  upon  its  chances  ?  1  am 
quite  alone  ;  and  why  should  I  not  watch  for  others  ?  Every  situation 
has  its  privileges  and  its  obligations.  What  is  it  to  be  alone,  and  to  be 
let  alone,  as  1  am  ?  It  is  to  be  put  into  a  post  of  observation  upon  others ; 
but  the  knowledge  so  gained  is  any  thing  but  a  good,  if  it  stops  at  mere 
knowledge — if  it  does  not  make  me  feel  and  act.  Women  who  have 
what  I  am  not  to  have — a  home,  an  intimate,  a  perpetual  call  out  of 
themselves,  may  go  on  more  safely,  perhaps,  without  any  thought  for 
themselves  than  I  with  all  my  best  consideration ;  but  I,  with  the  blessing 
of  a  peremptory  vocation,  which  is  to  stand  me  instead  of  sympathy,  ties, 
and  spontaneous  action — I  may  find  out  that  it  is  my  proper  business  to 
keep  an  intent  eye  upon  the  possible  events  of  other  people’s  lives  that 
I  may  use  slight  occasions  of  action  which  might  otherwise  pass  me  by. 
If  one  were  thoroughly  wise  and  good,  this  would  be  a  sort  of  divine  lot. 
Without  being  at  ail  wiser  or  better  than  others — being  even  as  weak  in 
judgment  and  in  faith  as  I  am— something  may  be  made  of  it.  Without 
daring  to  meddle,  one  may  stand  clearsighted,  ready  to  help.’ " 

The  influence  of  happiness  in  elevating  the  mind,  is  admirably 
displayed  in  the  following  passage  : — 

<  There  needs  no  other  proof  that  happiness  is  the  most  wholesome 
moral  atmosphere,  and  that  in  which  the  immortality  of  man  is  destined 
ultimately  to  thrive,  than  the  elevation  of  soul,  the  religious  aspiration, 
which  attends  the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober  certainty,  of  true  love. 
There  is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration  amidst  all  warmth  of  virtuous 
affections.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  in  the  child  that  lays  its  cheek 
against  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and  clasps  its  arms  about  her  neck. 
God  is  thanked  (perhaps  unconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth, 
on  summer  evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have  long  been 
parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to  each  other,  and  feel  their  course 
of  thought  brightening  as  it  runs.  When  the  aged  parent  hears  of  the 
honours  his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round  upon  their  innocent  fiices 
as  the  glory  of  his  decline,  his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  pre- 
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scribed  the  purpose  of  bis  life,  and  bestowed  its  gnce.  But,  religions 
as  is  the  of  every  good  affection,  none  is  so  devotional  as  that  of 
lore,  especially  so  called.  The  soul  is  then  the  very  temple  of  adora¬ 
tion,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity,  of  heroism,  of  charity.  At  such  a  moment 
the  human  creature  shoots  up  into  the  angel :  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
too  defiled  for  its  charity— nothing  in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism 
— nothing  in  heaven  too  glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened,  sus¬ 
tained,  vivified  by  that  most  mysterious  power,  union  with  another 
spirit,  it  feels  itself  set  well  forth  on  the  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sent 
out  conquering  and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in  human 
life.  The  philosopher  may  experience  uncontrollable  agitation  in  veri¬ 
fying  his  principle  of  balancing  systems  of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if 
he  actually  saw  the  creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending  the  planets  forth 
on  their  everlasting  way ;  but  this  philosopher,  solitary  seraph  as  he  may 
be  regarded  amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  knows  at  such  a  moment  no  emo¬ 
tions  so  divine  as  those  of  the  spirit  becoming  conscious  that  it  is  be¬ 
loved — be  it  the  peasant  girl  in  the  meadow,  or  the  daughter  of  the  sage 
reposing  in  her  father’s  confidence,  or  the  artisan  beside  his  loom,  or  the 
man  of  letters  musing  by  his  fireside.  The  warrior,  about  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  for  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  however  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty  resolution  as  those 
who,  by  joining  hearts,  are  laying  their  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide 
realm  of  futurity  for  their  own.  The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of 
success,  feels  that  an  entire  class  of  social  sins  and  woes  is  annihilated 
by  his  hand,  is  not  conscious  of  so  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness, 
as  they  who  are  aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the  presence  of 
a  new  and  sovereign  affection.  And  these  are  many — they  are  in  all 
corners  of  every  land.  The  statesman  is  the  leader  of  a  nation — the 
warrior  is  the  grace  of  an  age — the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  thousand 
years ;  but  the  lover — where  is  he  not  ?  Wherever  parents  look  round 
upon  their  children,  there  he  has  been — wherever  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — wherever  there  are  roofs  under  which 
men  dwell — wherever  there  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating  with  human  voices, 
there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is  his  lofty  worship  going  on,  unspeakable, 
but  revealed  in  the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence, 
and  the  high  temper  of  the  discourse.’ 

The  following  extract  cannot  fail  to  come  home  to  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  endured  the  weary  restlessness  of  affliction  : — 

'  The  unhappy  are  indisposed  to  employment :  all  active  occupations 
are  wearisome  and  disgusting  in  prospect,  at  a  time  when  every  thing, 
life  itself,  is  full  of  weariness  and  disgust.  Yet  the  unhappy  must  be 
employed,  or  they  will  go  mad.  Comparatively  blessed  are  they,  if  they 
are  set  in  families  where  claims  and  duties  abound,  and  cannot  Ite  escaped. 
In  the  pressure  of  business  there  is  present  safety  and  ultimate  relief. 
Harder  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  few  necessary  occupations,  enforced 
by  other  claims  than  their  own  harmlessness  and  profitableness.  Reading 
often  fails.  Now  and  then  it  may  beguile  ;  but  much  oftener  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  languid,  the  thoughts  wander,  and  associations  with  the  subject  of 
grief  are  awakened.  Women  who  find  that  reading  will  not  do,  will  ob¬ 
tain  no  relief  from  sewing.  Sewing  is  pleasant  enough  in  moderation  to 
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those  whose  minds  are  at  ease  the  while  ;  but  it  is  an  employment  which 
is  trying  to  the  nerres,  when  long  continued,  at  the  best ;  and  nothing  can 
be  worse  for  the  harassed,  and  for  those  who  want  to  escape  from  them< 
selres.  Writing  is  bad.  The  pen  hangs  idly  suspended  orer  the  paper, 
or  the  sad  thoughts  that  are  alive  within  write  themselves  down.  The 
safest  and  best  of  all  occupations  for  such  sufferers  as  are  fit  for  it,  is  in¬ 
tercourse  with  young  children.  An  infant  might  beguile  Satan  and  his 
peers  the  day  after  they  were  couched  on  the  lake  of  lire,  if  the  love  of 
children  chanced  to  linger  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  angelic  nature.  Ne.xt 
to  this,  comes  honest  genuine  acquaintanceship  among  the  poor ;  not 
mere  charity-visiting,  grounded  on  soup-tickets  and  blankets,  but  inter¬ 
course  of  mind,  with  real  mutual  interest  between  the  parties.  Garden¬ 
ing  is  excellent,  because  it  unites  bodily  exertion  with  a  sufficient  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  faculties;  while  sweet  compassionate  Nature  is  minister¬ 
ing  cures  in  every  sprouting  leaf  and  scented  blossom,  and  beckoning 
sleep  to  draw  nigh,  and  be  ready  to  follow  up  her  benignant  work.  Walk¬ 
ing  is  good — not  stepping  from  shop  to  shop,  or  ftora  neighbour  to 
neighbour;  but  stretching  out  far  into  the  country,  to  the  freshest  fields, 
and  the  highest  ridges,  and  the  quietest  lanes.  However  sullen  the  ima¬ 
gination  may  hare  been  among  its  griefs  at  home,  here  it  cheers  up  and 
smiles.  However  listless  the  limbs  may  have  been  when  sustaining  a 
too  heavy  heart,  here  they  are  braced,  and  the  lagging  gait  becomes  buoy¬ 
ant  again.  However  perverse  the  memory  may  have  been  in  presenting 
all  that  was  agonizing,  and  insisting  only  on  what  cannot  be  retrieved, 
here  it  is  first  disregarded,  and  then  it  sleeps ;  and  the  sleep  of  memory 
is  the  day  in  Paradise  to  the  unhappy.  The  mere  breathing  of  the  cool 
wind  on  the  face  in  the  commonest  highway,  is  rest  and  comfort  which 
must  be  felt  at  such  times  to  be  believed.  It  is  disbelieved  in  the  shortest 
intervals  between  its  seasons  of  enjoyment :  and  every  time  the  sufferer 
has  resolution  to  go  forth  to  meet  it,  it  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  in 
glad  surprise.  The  fields  are  better  still;  for  there  is  the  lark  to  fill  np 
the  hours  w  ith  mirthful  music ;  or,  at  worst,  the  robin  and  the  flocks  of 
fieldfares,  to  show  that  the  hardest  day  has  its  life  and  hilarity.  But  the 
calmest  region  is  the  upland,  where  human  life  is  epread  out  beneath  the 
bodily  eye,  where  the  mind  roves  from  the  peasant’s  nest  to  the  spiry 
town,  from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  churchyard,  from  the  diminished 
team  in  the  patch  of  fallow,  or  the  fisherman's  boat  in  the  cove,  to  the 
viaduct  that  spans  the  valley,  or  the  fleet  that  glides  ghost-like  on  the 
horizon.  This  is  the  perch  where  the  spirit  plumes  its  ruffled  and  droop¬ 
ing  wings,  and  makes  ready  to  let  itself  down  any  wind  that  Heaven  may 
send.’ 

Among'  the  minor  defects  of  this  novel  against  which  we 
must  protest,  are  the  farcical  and  improbable  incident  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  needless  obtrusion  of  the  very  disagreeable  de¬ 
tails  of  Margaret’s  visit  of  charity  to  the  infected  cottage  of  the 
Platts.  Much  high-wrought  interest  might  be  excited,  by  follow¬ 
ing  in  description  a  Soeur  de  la  Chariti  through  the  wards  of  an 
hospital ;  but  no  person  of  sound  taste  would  recommend  that 
the  pen  of  a  novelist  should  be  employed  on  such  a  subject. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Poetical  Works  of  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Edited  by  Mrs  Shelley.  4  vols.  12nio.  London  :  1839. 

■ji/r  UCH  disappointment  has  been  felt  and  expressed  at  the  appeat- 
ance  of  a  professedly  complete  edition  of  Shelley’s  poems, 
from  the  hand  of  his  dearest  and  now  only  surviving  companion, 
which  furnishes  no  addition  whatever  to  our  biographical  know¬ 
ledge  respecting  him.  Whether  Mrs  Shelley  means  to  supply 
this  deficiency  at  some  future  time,  we  do  not  know.  Hints  are 
thrown  out  in  her  preface  and  elsewhere,  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  relate  the  truth  :  which  means,  we  suppose,  that  there  are 
still  some  to  be  grievedor  embarrassed  by  the  narration  of  particular 
events  in  his  history.  We,  for  our  own  parts,  shall  feel  no  re¬ 
gret  if  the  same  difficulties  should  continue  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
these  revelations,  until  the  opportunity  for  them  has  passed  away 
for  ever.  The  vulgar  curiosity  of  some  readers  to  pry  into  the 
domestic  circumstances  of  an  unhappy  life,  and  the  morbid  desire 
of  others  to  witness  the  whole  anatomy  of  a  spirit  incurably  dis¬ 
eased,  will  thus  for  once  be  frustrated.  It  is  surely  enough  to  have 
learned  that  he  was  one  whom  no  one  could  know  without  loving ; 
— whose  ardent  love  for  his  species  w’as  united,  as  is  not  always 
the  case,  with  the  most  unaffected  kindness  and  forbearance  towards 
individuals ; — that  perfect  simplicity  seemed  to  form  the  first  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  intellect,  and  perfect  freedom  from  selfishness  to 
equally  distinguish  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  yet,  that  his  whole 
existence  was  involved  ‘  in  one  strange  cloud  ’  of  error  ; — that  he 
was  no  less  miserable  himself,  than  the  cause  of  wretchedness 
in  others  ; — that  he  lived  at  open  war  with  society,  and  that  the 
laws  of  society  were  turned  against  him,  to  make  his  domestic 
aftections,  wffiich  had  produced  all  that  was  left  to  him  of  plea¬ 
sure,  sources  of  the  most  acute  pain  ;  and  that,  just  when  better 
prospects  were  beginning  to  open,  when  his  mind  was  assuming 
a  somewhat  firmer  tone,  and  his  convictions  a  more  definite  shape ; 
— when  his  solitary  life  began  to  be  varied  by  new  interests,  and  a 
sort  of  truce  to  be  established  between  himself  and  his  enemies, 
internal  and  external,  he  was  called  suddenly  and  fearfully 
‘  To  the  realm  without  a  name, 

Out  of  this  valley  of  perpetual  dream.’ 

We  can  imagine  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any  further  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  particulars  of  that  most  melancholy  history.  To  such 
as  will  not  rest  contented  with  the  common  theories  about  the 
madness  of  poets,  and  the  mysterious  evil  destiny  attached  to 
the  poetical  temperament,  it  furnishes  already  sufficient  cause  for 
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reflecting  on  those  weak  points  in  our  social  institutions,  which 
seem  to  render  them  inadequate  to  serve  the  purpose  of  taming 
and  training  minds  of  this  extraordinary  class. 

Proud  as  we  are,  and  justly  so,  of  our  national  education  for 
youth  of  the  higher  ranks,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  lit  modes  of  discipline  for  sensitive,  and 
wayward  spirits,  such  as  are  often  combined  with  the  greatest 
natural  powers.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  those  cases  (Shel¬ 
ley’s,  we  fear,  was  one  of  them)  in  which  the  young  student  has 
not  enjoyed  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  steady  and  affectionate 
domestic  education  ; — where  the  absence,  or  unkindness,  or  unfit¬ 
ness,  of  those  who  should  have  watched  over  the  first  expansion 
of  the  mind,  has  left  the  moral  principle  and  the  affections  un¬ 
cultivated.  The  additional  experience  of  every  day  tends  more 
and  more  strongly  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  to  this  first  training 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  world  owe  what 
is  really  sound  and  good  in  their  moral  developement.  The 
lessons  there  acquired,  do  not  appear  to  sink  so  deep  as  in  fact 
they  do  :  esse  quam  videri  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  good 
seed  sown  in  early  life.  The  boy  is  thrown,  prepared  or  unpre¬ 
pared,  into  the  bustling  world  of  a  public  school.  Selfishness, 
tyranny,  recklessness,  and  a  disregard  of  truth;  except  so  far  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  point  of  honour,  are  the  first  charac¬ 
teristics  which  strike  his  observation  ; — developed  as  they  are  far 
more  nakedly  than  on  the  theatre  of  adult  society  itself,  to  which 
this  odd  little  stage  of  action  forms  the  vestibule.  He  proceeds 
to  the  university,  which,  to  the  great  body  of  those  destined  by 
their  circumstances  to  fill  a  prominent  place  in  life,  is  little  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  public  school  for  a  somewhat  older  class 
of  pupils.  He  finds  there  somewhat  less  of  the  rough  and  marked 
features  of  the  society  which  he  has  left ;  but  with  greater  profli¬ 
gacy,  greater  idleness,  and  more  subserviency.  He  finds,  too, 
for  the  first  time,  a  disposition  to  use  philosophy  and  literature,  in 
those  who  really  devote  themselves  to  study,  not  as  an  end,  but  as 
a  means ;  for  the  sake  of  system,  or  favour,  or  advancement ; — a 
desecration  of  truth  which,  to  the  more  precocious  minds,  is 
peculiarly  revolting.  Such  at  least  was  the  state  of  things 
in  Shelley’s  time  at  Oxford :  whether  it  is  much  better  now, 
when  college  tutors  have  discovered  all  at  once  that  a  tendency 
to  make  good  churchmen  is  the  only  apology  to  be  urged  in 
favour  of  any  study  whatever,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 
Now,  when  the  mind  has  been  in  the  outset  thoroughly  formed 
by  home  education — we  do  not  mean  only  by  precept  and  learn¬ 
ing,  but  by  the  instruction  of  example  and  circumstances,  and 
of  that  strong  mutual  love  which  is  acquired  round  the  domestic 
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hearth  alone — a  youth  enters  this  perilous  course  of  discipline 
under  the  best  safeguard  which  can  be  found  against  its  evil  ten¬ 
dencies — a  safeguard  far  more  strong,  as  we  have  said,  in  reality 
than  in  appearance.  For  we  do  not  mean  that  many,  even  of  this 
class,  resist  the  seductions  of  passion  and  example :  rare  indeed 
are  such  instances  in  public  education.  But  the  evils  which  are 
submitted  to,  take  less  deep  root.  Their  influence  encounters  the 
stronger  and  more  original  influence  beneath,  which  in  process 
of  time  throws  them  olf,  as  a  strong  constitution  throws  off  ac¬ 
quired  distempers.  Accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  bear  and 
forbear,  the  lesson  learned  in  the  home  circle  is  invaluable  in  the 
more  extended  one.  I'hey  can  yield  more  readily,  and  without 
cowardice  and  ungracefulness,  to  the  caprices  and  humours  of 
the  members  of  their  new  society ;  they  assimilate  with  it  more 
easily  :  accustomed  to  the  feeling  of  unity  as  members  of  one  little 
patriarchal  community,  they  acquire  at  once  the  tone  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  their  new  comrades,  and  with  it  that  generosity  and 
mutual  lo)  alty,  that  spirit  of  friendliness  and  honourable  emula¬ 
tion,  which  are  among  the  best  results  of  a  discipline  that  to 
superficial  observation  appears  fraught  with  so  much  of  evil. 
Above  all  (and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  softer  and  gentler 
dispositions),  every  thing  they  do  and  learn  in  their  absence  from 
home,  is  sanctified  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  love ; — by  the  ever 
present  feeling,  that  there  are  those  anxiously  watching  their 
success  whom  they  long  to  please — for  whom  they  are  bound  to 
labour — and  to  bear  with  much  that  is  irksome,  even  revolting, 
rather  than  render  them  unhappy  by  an  exhibition  of  discontent. 
In  this  way  they  work  out  for  themselves  a  problem  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  unpromising,  and  public  education  becomes  to  them, 
what  happily  it  is  to  numbers,  a  breaking-in  which  abates  not 
one  jot  of  the  spirit  or  soundness  of  a  fine  character,  but  places 
it  under  the  direction  of  a  useful  and  manageable  power,  instead 
of  a  blind  impulse  :  (rufjux  »<7-x«fov  civtu  o4^cuf  Kivov/xmv.  That  the 
system  may  be  complete  and  eflScacious,  its  developement  must 
begin  at  home.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  public  edu¬ 
cation  will  often  nourish  good  dispositions — will  sometimes  use¬ 
fully  correct  their  over  luxuriance — but  rarely  or  never  can  im¬ 
plant  them. 

But  the  youth  of  a  sensitive  character  and  precocious  intellect, 
whose  early  education  has  been  neglected,  and  his  domestic 
affections  untrained,  enters  upon  this  portion  of  his  career  under 
very  different  auspices.  In  such  dispositions,  much  strong  feel¬ 
ing  is  often  combined  with  pride,  obstinacy,  and  self-opinion ; 
lometimes  also  with  the  rarest  gifts  of  genius.  It  is  commonly 
j  «aid  that  youths  of  such  a  temper  are  easily  broken  in,  or  soon 
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!  find  their  level  at  a  public  school.  They  do  indeed  often  find 

i  their  level  soon  enough — but  how  ?  Surmounting  the  first  ob- 

;  Stacies  which  oppose  their  entering  into  the  habits  of  the  place; 

becoming  popular  and  powerful  among  their  companions  through 
I’  force  of  character — having  no  other  ties  or  associations  of  any  kind 

I  to  restrain  them,  they  become  leaders  in  recklessness  and  daring, 

f  and  often  in  libertinism.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  prids 

is  too  strong  for  self-conquest,  their  nature,  perhaps,  too  delicats 
I  to  find  pleasure  in  gross  tastes  or  boisterous  fellowship,  they  be» 

!  come  rebels  from  the  first  hour  of  their  introduction.  They  can- 

f  not  endure  the  temporary  servitudes  of  school  usage  among  their 

1  fellows,  or  the  more  serious  restraints  of  school  discipline.  They 

i  have  never  been  accustomed  to  surrender  their  own  will  to  that 

of  others  from  gentle  motives:  they  will  not  endure  to  do  so 
i  when  custom  or  authority  exacts  it.  While  the  will  is  struggling 

against  these  fetters,  the  mind  expands,  perhaps,  more  rapidly 
I  from  the  excitement  of  the  conflict.  It  is  animated  with  th« 

I  sense  of  a  struggle  (not  altogether  imaginary)  against  wrong  and 

oppression.  It  becomes  filled  with  the  splendid  ambition  of 
[  youth  to  become  a  law  unto  itself — to  realize  dreams  of  inde¬ 

pendence,  which,  in  such  a  society  as  ours,  could  they  be 
realized  at  all,  would  produce  nothing  but  unhappiness.  'I  hen 
j  comes  the  moment,  pregnant  with  fate,  in  which  it  learns  to 

connect  its  own  fancied  injuries  with  ‘  all  the  oppressions  which 
*  are  done  under  the  sun  and  assumes  a  champion-like  attitude 
of  defiance  against  all  tyrants,  from  Jupiter  to  Orbilius.  A 
gentle  friend,  a  wise  and  tender  monitor,  an  object  of  sufficient 
interest  to  occupy  the  mind,  nay,  a  few  kind  words  of  advice 
and  encouragement,  might,  coincidently  with  some  of  the  moodf 
of  such  a  mind,  go  far  towards  redeeming  it  from  the  attractive 
errors  in  which  it  is  involved ;  but  if  chance  does  not  supply 
such  an  inestimable  advantage,  our  system  does  absolutely  no¬ 
thing  towards  furnishing  it.  The  master  of  a  public  school  deals 
with  his  subjects  in  the  mass  and  on  a  system  ;  such  is  the  very 
principle  of  his  government ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  depart  very 
extensively  from  it.  The  college  tutor  has  more  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  the  office  of  a  friend.  But  even  he,  by  his  position, 
seldom  has  the  real  feelings  of  those  under  his  control  unlocked 
to  him.  Their  relative  situation  scarcely  admits  of  it.  Besides, 
he  is  too  commonly  impressed  with  the  prevalent  notion,  that 
conformity  is  the  origin  of  all  excellence  ;  the  stubborn  and  un¬ 
conforming  excite  little  interest  in  his  mind  ;  he  deals  with  them 
ratner,  in  diplomatic  fashion,  as  independent  and  hostile  powers 
than  as  the  objects  of  friendly  superintendence.  Such  dispod- 
tions,  therefore,  proceeding  unchecked  in  their  path,  commonly 
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end  by  some  bold  and  reckless  defiance  of  the  world — some  de¬ 
claration  of  obnoxious  opinions — some  acts  of  deliberate  hostility 
to  institutions — perhaps  some  unfortunate  connexion,  leading 
into  paths  of  error  still  more  difficult  to  retrace.  And  it  is  most 
painfully  true,  as  Mrs  Shelley  observes,  that  in  the  civilized 
society  of  modern  Europe,  ‘  no  false  step  is  so  inextricable  as  one 
‘  made  in  early  life.’  The  sense  of  the  hostility  of  that  public 
opinion,  which  in  his  hour  of  daring  he  had  defied,  consumes  the 
olTender  like  an  eating  sore,  however  he  may  affect  to  brave  it. 
He  perishes  in  neglect,  or  excess,  or  sullen  discontent.  Those 
who  generalize  in  such  matter;!,  and  deal,  like  writers  on  statis¬ 
tics,  with  averages,  console  themselves  for  the  fall  of  such  occa¬ 
sional  victims  by  the  reflection,  that  on  the  whole  the  system  of 
public  education  works  well ; — that  the  fruit  which  is  blighted 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  comes  tQ  perfection. 
Others,  while  they  readily  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  case, 
feel  perhaps  more  regret  for  those  germs  which  are  thus  pre¬ 
maturely  cut  off,  like  the  early  buds  destroyed  by  an  ungenial 
spring — the  first  formerl  and  most  vigorous  of  their  kind.  'I'hey 
will  admit  that  there  is  something  yet  to  desire,  when  the  best 
friends  of  our  present  institutions  allow  that  all  who  are  subjected 
to  them — the  bold  and  the  timid,  the  dull  and  the  sensitive,  those 
who  have  been  carefully  trained  and  those  who  have  been 
Utterly  neglected — must  take  their  chance  together ; — that  there 
can  be  no  extra  care  and  watchfulness  allotted  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  nature,  or  those  of  early  instruction. 

We  are  no  Utopian  projectors  in  such  matters,  nor  is  this 
an  occasion  for  theorizing  on  the  subject;  but  neither  can  we 
acquiesce  in  such  contented  optimism  as  we  have  described. 
IVould  not  our  great  academic  institutions  be  more  perfect  than 
they  are,  could  they  be  rendered  available  not  merely  to  com¬ 
plete  the  process  of  home  education,  but  to  supply  in  some  de¬ 
gree  the  want  of  it?  Would  not  a  discipline  of  a  less  republican 
character,  so  to  speak  —  by  which  the  young  beginner  in  the 
World  might  be  taught  to  regard  himself  less  exclusively  as  a 
citizen  of  it,  and  more  as  an  individual  and  independent  sojourner 
in  it — serve  better  for  the  developement  of  such  eccentric  and 
neglected  dispositions?  Might  not  their  peculiarities  be  used  as 
aids  to  their  moral  cultivation,  instead  of  being  the  subjects  only 
of  suspicion  or  ridicule  ?  Youthful  philanthropy,  and  indignation 
at  oppression,  and  zeal  for  an  imaginary  state  of  happiness  and 
perfection — are  these  all  mere  weeds  of  the  mind,  to  be  rooted 
out  by  violence,  or  left  undisturbed  to  overpower  the  rest  of  its 
produce  by  their  untamed  luxuriance  ?  or  are  they  noble  plants, 
deserving  and  repaying  the  most  attentive  cultivation  ?  Or  would 
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such  too  refined  and  too  discriminating  attention  tend  to  encou¬ 
rage  an  over-estimate  of  self — egotism — a  dreamy  vacancy  of  mind 
— all  the  other  defects  against  which  it  is  thought  that  public 
education  is  the  great  safeguard  ?  We  cannot  tell :  but  most 
assuredly  the  history  of  such  unfortunate  sons  of  genius  as  the 
one  of  whom  we  are  writing,  has  often  seemed  to  us  to  indicate 
a  melancholy  defect  in  our  system  ; — if  inevitable,  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  and  not  acknowledged  with  satisfied  self-complacency. 

Wl^en  society  rejects,  or  makes  an  enemy,  of  such  a  man  as 
Shelley,  it  sustains  a  loss  which  the  success  of  a  whole  tribe  of 
steady,  well-conditioned,  well-conducted  Philistines  will  not  com¬ 
pensate. 

'  Che  tanto  piu  maligno  e  piu  silvestro 
Si  fa’l  terren  col  mal  seme  e  mal  colto, 

Quanto  egli  ba  piu  di  buon  vigor  terrestro.’ 

But  the  sin  is  of  omission,  not  of  commission ;  for  the  last  blow 
is  generally  struck  in  self-defence.  We  do  not  wonder  at  Mrs 
Shelley’s  dwelling  on  the  ordinary  topic  of  the  alleged  ‘  oppres¬ 
sion’  to  which  her  husband  was  subjected  at  Oxford.  His 
treatment  by  the  authorities  there  may  have  been,  as  some  of 
his  friends  assert,  unjustifiably  violent  and  arbitrary :  the  real 
circumstances,  we  believe,  have  never  been  wholly  made  public. 
But  whether  or  no  there  were  such  circumstances  of  aggravation 
in  the  maiuier,  the  thing  itself  was  inevitable.  A  student  who 
deliberately  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  irreligious  doctrine, 
knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  doing  what  has  never  been  en¬ 
dured  for  an  hour  in  that  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled 
the  toleration  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  its  existence.  He  throws  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance,  and  his  friends  can  scarcely  complain  if  the  challenge  is 
accepted.  Either  he  must  yield,  or  the  whole  academical  con¬ 
stitution  must  give  way,  before  peace  can  be  made.  Such  con¬ 
cession  was  desirable  on  neither  side.  An  ignominious  retrac¬ 
tation,  by  such  a  man  as  Shelley,  was  impossible ;  but  if  he  could 
have  made  it,  unhappy  as  his  after  life  was  in  many  respects,  his 
fate  would  have  been  a  gloomier  one  still.  That  one  act  of 
hypocrisy  would  have  poisoned  his  whole  existence,  and  rendered 
impossible  that  real  approximation  to  a  happier  tone  of  feeling 
which  took  place  at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 

The  atheistical  passages  of  ‘  Queen  Mab’  have  been  wholly 
omitted  in  this  edition.  The  omission  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cised  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  one  bound  to  the  poet  by  such 
ties  as  the  present  writer,  would  have  been  justified  in  acting 
otherwise.  He  disavowed  the  sentiments  of  the  poem  as 
explicitly  as  possible ;  lie  expressed  his  regret  at  its  publica; 
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tion,  and  his  resolution  never  to  recognise,  although  he  did 
not  pretend  to  disown,  it.  Had  he  lived  longer,  and  given  his 
own  poems  as  a  whole  to  the  world,  he  would  probably 
have  thought  diflFerently  upon  the  subject : — he  would  have 
preserved  it,  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  stage  at  which  his  mind 
rested  in  its  search  after  truth.  As  to  the  danger  of  retaining  it 
unmutilated,  that  is  no  doubt  altogether  imaginary.  Necessity, 
the  cold  atheistical  goddess  of  the  young  enthusiast,  is  about  as 
likely  to  win  worshippers  as  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
'i'he  real  effect  produced  by  such  dreamy  theories  is  negative,  and 
not  positive.  They  may  seduce  the  mind  from  its  belief,  but 
never  to  the  inane  outlines  of  a  creed  which  they  endeavour  to 
substitute  for  it.  And  this  sort  of  mischief  is  not  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  obviated  by  the  mere  suppression  of  a  few  passages — prob¬ 
ably  more  calculated  to  shock  than  to  attract.  We  defend  that 
suppression  as  the  performance  of  a  duty,  not  to  the  living  but  the 
dead.  We  cannot  ask  them  for  their  motives,  anil  the  least  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  will  should  be  sacred  to  us.  Were  the  passages 
in  question  tenfold  more  beautiful  than  they  are — and  the  loss  of 
them  does  no  doubt  mutilate  the  poem,  and  render  it  almost  un¬ 
meaning — w'e  should  equally  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  prompted  their  exclusion.  But  to4omit  all  mention 
of  them — to  speak  of  the  poem  as  if  it  had  alwdiys  been  as  point¬ 
less  as  in  its  present  abridged  shape — is  scarcely  justifiable. 
When  Mrs  Shelley  dw'ells  on  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  with 
which  her  husband  was  treated,  she  has  no  right  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  bold  insults  by  which  he  provoked  and  revenged  the 
usage  of  which  she  complains. 

This  mode  of  disguising  the  truth  is  in  reality  unjust,  not  only 
to  Shelley’s  enemies  (if  it  were  now  the  time  to  call  them  to  an 
account),  but  not  less  so  to  Shelley  himself.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  him  that  he  declared  boldly  opinions  to  which  a  passionate 
love  of  truth  had  first  led  him,  and  from  which  the  same  de¬ 
votion  caused  him  to  depart  on  a  further  progress.  If  religion 
be  what  its  very  name  implies,  that  which  binds  the  will — 
that  which  constrains  the  moral  agent  to  recognise  certain  laws 
of  action  imposed  by  a  superior; — if  its  essence  be  in  that  con¬ 
straint,  and  the  feeling  on  which  it  is  founded,  then  even  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Necessity  of  Atheism,’  was  not  wholly  irreligious 
— even  when  misled  no  less  grossly  by  the  sophistry  of  passion 
than  by  that  of  intellectual  self-conceit.  *  The  infinite  nature  of 
‘  duty,’ to  use  the  words  of  a  most  eloquent  and  true-hearted  writer, 
describing  the  progress  of  a  not  dissimilar  mind,  ‘  was  still  dimly 
‘  present  to  him ;  living  without  God  in  the  world,  of  God’s  light 

he  was  not  utterly  bereft.’  It  was  this  saving  principle  which 
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led  him  onwards,  by  a  slow  and  interrupted,  but  certain  transition, 
from  subjective  to  objective  religious  feeling — from  bis  former 
search  fora  Deity  within  the  mind,  to  the  sense,  although  vague 
and  unconfirmed,  of  His  personal  and  independent  being.  He 
bad  vainly  studied  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  duty  in  man  him* 
self,  on  the  principles  of  his  early  theory  of  utility  :  he  found  it 
at  last  to  be,  in  his  own  words, — 

*  The  Uek  He  set  to  each. 

Who  shaped  ns  to  his  ends  and  not  our  own.* 

But  all  this,  we  regret  to  say,  is  left  as  it  was  before — a  lessoi 
for  the  initiated  to  study  in  Sibylline  fragments.  No  assistance 
is  afforded  to  the  enquirer  in  the  edition  before  us.  The  inner 
life  of  the  poet  is  passed  over  in  silence  still  more  complete  than 
his  domestic.  Shelley  had  no  interpreter  while  alive,  for  he  could 
not  speak  or  wtite  about  himself — the  only  great  man  of  our 
times  of  whom  this  deficiency  can  be  predicated — and  he  has  left 
none  behind  him.  Since  she  to  whom  we  owe  these  volumes  has 
left  his  mental  history  in  the  darkness  in  which  it  was  before  eo* 
veloped,  assuredly  there  is  no  other  left  to  whom  we  can  look  for 
its  elucidation. 

His  poetical  fame,  however,  will  not  suffer,  unless  we  are  mis* 
taken,  by  the  obscurity  which  will  for  ever  continue  to  hang  over 
bis  personal  history  and  his  metaphysical  theories.  There  is  a 
certain  period  of  fluctuation  which  must  elapse,  in  the  case  of 
every  poet  who  attains  much  popularity  in  his  own  time,  before 
his  place  in  general  estimation  is  definitely  fixed.  We  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  stage  of  probation  has  fully  passed  in 
the  case  of  any  of  the  bards  of  this  generation.  The  first  effect 
of  temporary  popularity  is,  the  appearance  of  a  host  of  imitators. 
Now  the  failures  of  these  personages  furnish  in  the  end  tests  of 
criticism  which  are  perhaps  among  the  truest  that  can  be  applied. 
1  hey  are  certain  to  caricature  and  exaggerate  the  peculiarities 
of  their  unfortunate  model,  until  his  very  style  palls  upon  the 
public  appetite,  and  his  name  itself  becomes  for  a  season  un- 
tashionable  and  odious.  Out  of  all  patience  with  the  affectation, 
mannerism,  and  false  taste  of  his  sectaries,  the  world  associates 
the  merits  of  the  original  with  the  faults  to  which  they  have  given 
birth.  This  is  the  critical  moment  for  his  eventual  fame.  If 
his  qualities  are  sound  and  genuine,  he  will  rid  himself  of  these 
importunate  incumbrances,  and  float  again  ;  if  not,  they  will 
drag  him  to  the  bottom.  No  living  or  posthumous  reputation 
has  been  subjected  to  a  severer  trial  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
Shelley.  The  unbearable  coxcombry  of  the  ‘  intense’  and  mys¬ 
tic  school  of  versifiers,  who  made  him  their  model — including 
both  the  Shellites  of  the  old  connexion,  and  those  of  the  new. 
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or  Tennysonites — had  wellnigh  rendered  his  name  a  synonyme 
for  all  that  is  afl'ected,  and  vapid,  and  unintelligible.  Nor  has  his 
memory  as  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  unmerited  discredit  thus 
brought  upon  it.  That  his  imagination  was  of  the  very  highest 
order — nay,  unequalled  in  the  loftiness  of  its  aspirations  by  that 
of  any  contemporary,  is  now  scarcely  a  matter  of  controversy  ; — 
so  much  have  he  and  others  changed  the  poetical  taste  of  this 
country  since  the  time  when  he  was  set  down,  with  the  full  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  critical  part  of  the  community,  as  a  dreamer  and  a 
mountebank.  But  this  daring  imagination,  which  is  ever  aiming 
at  something  beyond  its  grasp,  which  continually  overleaps  itself, 

*  To  fall  on  the  other  side,’ 

is  almost  the  only  poetical  quality  which  ordinary  readers  at  the 
present  day  appear  inclined  to  concede  to  him.  In  poetry,  just 
as  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  the  world  will  seldom  permit 
even  its  greatest  favourites  to  claim  more  than  one  kind  of  ex¬ 
cellence  :  ‘  As  if,  ’  to  use  the  language  of  a  critic  of  a  very 
different  order,  ‘  the  higher  did  not  presuppose  the  lower ;  as 
‘  if  he  who  can  fly  into  heaven,  could  not  also  walk  post  if  be 
‘  resolved  on  it.’  We  have  no  intention  to  add  one  more  to  the 
thousand  essays  which  already  exist  on  the  genius  of  Shelley ; — all 
of  them  more  or  less  unsuccessful  in  the  investigation  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  character ;  and  all  of  them  soaring  more  or  less,  like  their 
subject,  into  the  regions  of  the  cloudy  obscure.  Our  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  supply  what  appears  to  us  a  deficiency  in  the  common 
estimate  of  his  powers ;  by  indicating  some  of  the  more  ordinary 
elements  of  poetical  beauty,  which  are  scattered  profusely  through 
bis  works ;  though  often  so  evanescent  as  almost  to  escape  the 
observation,  dazzled  by  the  misty  light  of  his  prevalent  idealism. 

‘  The  imagery  which  1  have  employed,’  he  says,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  one  of  his  poems,  ‘  will  prove,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
‘  drawn  from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  those 
‘  external  actions  by  which  they  are  expressed.’  Impersonation 
of  natural  objects  is  the  leading  figure  of  his  poetical  diction — 
as  it  is,  in  a  less  exuberant  degree,  of  that  of  Wordsworth. 
Natural  objects  are  commonly  used  by  philosophical  poets  to 
illustrate  or  typify  the  phenomena  of  human  life.  In  Shelley 
these  phenomena  become  attributes  of  the  objects  themselves. 
The  type  is,  as  it  were,  transmuted,  by  a  poetical  analogy  like 
the  hypalliige  of  the  rhetoricians,  into  the  antitype  which  it 
originally  represented.  For  instance — mortality  was  long  ago 
illustrated  by  the  fall  of  the  foliage  in  autumn.  Virgil’s  ghosts 
fleet  by  like  leaves — 

*  Quam  multa  in  sylvis  autumni  frigore  primo 
l.opsa  cadnnt  folia.* 
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It  is  the  leaves^  in  Shelley*  which  wander  past  *  like  troops  of 
*  ghosts.’  The  half-detached  mass  of  rock,  impending  over  the  > 
head  of  one  fettered  to  the  spot,  was  the  ancient  emblenrof  the 
horrors  of  guilt — 

<  Qnos  super  atra  silex  jam  jam  lapsura,  cadentique 
Immiaet  assimilis.’ 

In  Shelley,  the  terror  and  agony  are  attributes  of  the  falling 
mountain  itself. 

‘  There  is  a  mighty  rock, 

Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 

Sustain’d  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 

Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 

With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down  : 

Even  as  a  wretched  soul  from  hour  to  hour 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life.’ 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances ;  for  all  his  readers  must 
know  that  these  are  not  insulated  passages ;  but  that  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  distinguishes  them  is  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  of  a 
large  portion  of  ^his  poetry.  Sometimes  the  visions  thus  called 
up  are  pleasing  or  brilliant ;  far  more  commonly,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  his  mind  or  constitution,  they  arise  in  some 
melancholy  or  hideous  shape.  Nature  seems  to  have  presented 
alternately  to  his  fancy  aspects  of  life  and  death,  or  life-in-death : 
or  rather,  each  image  had  its  correlatlvd*,  and  the  bright  or 
gentle  phantom  was  never  long  present  without  calling  up  its 
*  ghastly  sister  ’  to  replace  it. 

*  That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon,’ 

is  thus  transformed  in  a  different  mood — 

<  Like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale. 

Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil. 

Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  w’anderings  of  her  fading  brain. 

The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  earth 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass.’ 

Sometimes  (in  the  worst  fits  of  his  morbid  imagination)  all  the 
outward  world  seems  to  become  animated  at  once  with  a  sort  of 
fiendish  existence,  like  the  rocks  and  roots  of  the  enchanted  forest 
in  Faust — 

*  With  strange  contortions  through  the  night 
They  curl  to  seize  or  to  affright. 

And  animated,  strong,  and  many. 

They  dart  forth  polypus  antenna;.’ 
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-  The  following  fragment  belongs  to  this  sort  of  nightmare 
poetry. 

‘  The  Apennine  by  the  light  of  day 
Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  gray,  ^ 

Which  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay  : 

But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread. 

And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm.’ 

A  daring  attempt  to  describe  a  feeling  which  most  men,  how¬ 
ever  unpoetical,  may  have  experienced,  who  have  happened  to 
pass  a  feverish  night  in  a  strange  country  among  mountains,  and 
when  stormy  weather  has  awakened  all  the  indescribable  sounds 
of  such  regions.  Such  again  is  the  strange  appearance  which 
ushers  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  ‘  Triumph  of  Life-’ 

*  I  turn’d,  and  knew 

(O  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  such  wretchedness !) 

That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root,  which  grew 
To  strange  distortion  out  of  the  hill-side, 

Was  indeed  one  of  that  deluded  crew; 

And  that  the  grass,  which  methought  hung  so  wide 
And  white,  was  but  his  thin  discolour’d  hair. 

And  that  the  holes  it  vainly  sought  to  hide 
Were  or  had  been  eyes.’ 

It  is  this  tendency  to  convert  all  external  objects,  not  into 
symbols  but  impersonations,  which  renders  it  so  extremely'  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  character  of  Shelley  as  a  mere  descriptive 
poet ;  in  which  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is  generally  under¬ 
valued.  If  we  could  fix  in  our  mind  one  of  his  pictures,  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  about  to  fade  away  into  an  abstraction,  we 
should  often  be  struck  with  its  force  and  truth  ;  but  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dissociate  it  from  that  with  w’hich  the  artist  has  con¬ 
nected  it.  As  there  never  was  a  poet  who  followed  more  implicitly 
the  instincts  of  his  taste,  so  the  best  and  most  vivid  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  those  which  speak  of  nature  in  the  forms  in  which  he 
'most  loved  to  watch  her. 

Thus  it  is  curious  to  trace  his  aquatic  fancies,  and  the  almost 
childish  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  them,  through  all  the 
changing  phases  of  his  poetry.  Js  not  the  clue  to  much  of  his 
most  beautiful  and  most  frequently  recurring  imagery,  given  by 
this  passage  in  the  Paper  called  *  Recollections  of  Shelley'  at 
Oxford,’  written  by  one  of  his  few  early  friends,  in  the  ‘  New 
Monthly  Magazine  ?  ’ 

‘  He  was  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  water-nymphs ;  for  when- 
‘  ever  he  found  a  pool,  or  even  a  small  puddle,  he  would  linger 
*  near  it,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  get  him  from  it.  He  twisted 
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‘  a  morsel  of  paper  into  a  form  that  a  lively  fancy  might  con- 
‘  sider  a  likeness  of  a  boat,  and,  committing  it  to  the  water,  he 
‘  anxiously  watched  the  fortunes  of  the  frail  bark,  which,  if  it 
‘  was  not  soon  swamped  by  the  faint  winds  and  the  miniature 
‘  ocean,  gradually  imbibed  w’ater  through  its  porous  sides,  and 

*  sank.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fairy  vessel  performed  its  little 
‘  voyage,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  of  the  puny  ocean  ia 

*  safety.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  keen  delight  he  engaged  in 

*  this  singular  pursuit.  It  was  not  easy  fur  an  uninitiated  spectator 

*  to  bear  with  tolerable  patience  the  vast  delay,  on  the  brink  of  a 

*  wretched  pond  upon  a  bleak  common,  on  returning  to  dinner  from 

*  a  long  walk  at  sunset  on  a  winter’s  day  ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  be  so 

*  harsh  as  to  interfere  with  a  harmless  satisfaction  that  was  evident- 

*  ly  exquisite.  .  .  So  long  as  his  paper  lasted,  he  remained  riveted 

*  to  the  spot,  fascinated  by  this  peculiar  amusement;  all  waste 

*  paper  was  rapidly  consumed,  then  the  covers  of  letters,  ne.xt 

*  letters  of  little  value — the  most  precious  contributions  of  the 

*  most  esteemed  correspondent,  although  eyed  wistfully  many 

*  times  and  often  returned  to  the  pocket,  were  sure  to  be  sent  at 

*  last  in  pursuit  of  his  former  squadrons.’ 

*  Conceive  a  tall  youth  of  eighteen,  perhaps  in  academical  cos¬ 
tume,  gazing  after  his  tiny  regatta,  w  ith  looks  of  the  most  intense 
pre-occupation.  How  would  he  be  judged  of  by  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  that  world — the  sportsman  riding  by  to  cover,  or  the 
academical  man  of  business — the  student  for  honours  and  a 
fellowship,  walking  fast  to  make  the  most  of  his  couple  of 
hours  allotted  to  exercise  ?  If  they  gave  a  thought  to  the 
subject,  it  would  be  to  regard  him  as  a  child  or  an  idiot 
Certainly  an  idiot  does  the  same  thing,  and  seems  to  derive 
the  same  species  of  pleasure  from  it :  so  does  a  child.  The 
philosophy  of  the  subject  is  thus  expounded  by  a  popular  writer: 

*  Too  little  attention  has,  I  think,  hitherto  been  given  to  the 

*  broad  fact,  that  a  child’s  mental  existence  is  constituted  aimost 

*  entirely  of  the  workings  of  the  conceptive  faculty.  The  human 
‘  mind,  in  its  first  period,  may  be  said  to  be  all  ideality:  for  it  is 

*  exclusively  so  during  the  half  of  its  time,  or  more,  which  is 

*  passed  in  sleep — chiefly  so,  whenever  no  vivid  impressions  are 
‘  made  upon  the  senses ;  and  so,  to  a  great  extent,  when  left  to 

*  find  its  own  sparkling  felicity  among  its  toys  and  gimeracks.  . . 

*  Let  any  one  familiar  with  children  analyse  a  child’s  tran- 

*  quil  felicity  while  amusing  itself,  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  no- 

‘  thing  better  than  a  crooked  stick,  or  a  handful  of  pebbles . 

‘  It  is  the  mitui,  the  rich,  grasping,  and  excursive  human  mind, 

*  such  even  in  infancy,  that  is  at  work  on  the  poor  materials  of  its 

*  felicity.  ThU  crooked  stick,  or  these  pebbles,  are  symbols  of 
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‘  many  things  we  adults  do  not  dream  of  in  such  a  connexion  ;  and 
*  they  sugt^est  conceptions  of  things  dimly  recollected,  and  now 
‘absent,  which  people  the  fancy  iu  crowds,  and  lead  it  on,  until 
‘  the  soul  is  lost  in  the  chase.  .  .  .  The  real  charm  of  a  toy, 

‘is  derived  from  the  power  it  possesses  to  excite  the  conceptive 
‘  faculty  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  more  it  leaves  to  be  filled  up  by 
‘  imagination — the  ruder  it  is — so  much  the  keener  and  more  last- 
‘ing  is  the  pleasure  which  it  affords.’ 

This,  then,  is  the  point  in  which  the  man  of  genius  continues 
to  resemble  the  child.  Ideality  is  the  very  life  of  life  to  all  chil¬ 
dren — its  vividness  wears  out  early  in  most  of  them.  While  it 
lasts,  the  most  insignificant  act  is  connected  with  some  train  of 
imaginary  history  or  romance ;  and  the  trifling  employment  of 
the  hands,  appears  to  serve  as  the  mechanical  agent  which  is 
needful  to  awaken  the  association  of  ideas.  Each  craft  of  Shel¬ 
ley’s  little  armada  was  the  type  of  some  fairy  vessel,  like  that  of 
the  Witch  of  Atlas. 

<  Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 
The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep  content 
In  which  they  paused  :  now  o’er  the  shallow  road 
Of  white  and  dancing  waters,  all  besprent  . 

\Vith  sand  and  polish’d  pehhies — mortal  boat 
In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float.’ 

Or  that  which  conveys  the  disembodied  spirits  of  Laon  and 
Cylhna : — 

‘  Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flowering  meadows 
Mile  after  mile  we  sail'd,  and  ’twas  delight 
To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass:  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  roofs  were  bright 
With  starry  gems.’ 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  a  degrading  or  an  unmeaning  com¬ 
parison,  when  we  say  that  the  deficient  intellect,  which  is  weak 
but  not  entirely  crushed,  bears  so  far  a  resemblance  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  mind  of  the  boy,  and  to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  poet, 
that  its  owner,  too,  lives  almost  wholly  in  an  imaginary  world 
that  the  richness  of  his  conceptive  faculty,  in  the  indulgence  of 
which  almost  all  his  long  hours  are  passed,  probably  compen- 
Mtes  him  more  than  the  quick  and  apprehensive  can  well  ima¬ 
gine,  for  his  other  privations. 

From  fabricating  paper  boats,  the  transition  was  natural  to  a 
,  Bore  substantial  kind  of  enjoyment.  ‘  His  favourite  taste  was 
'  boating.  When  living  near  the  Thames,  or  by  the  Lake  of 
‘  Geneva,  much  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  water.  On  the 
'  shore  of  every  lake,  or  stream,  or  sea,  near  which  he  dwelt,  he 
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‘  had  a  boat  moored.*  We  have  already  remarked  how  large  a 
proportion  of  his  finest  imagery  is  derived  from  the  scenery  with 
which  this  taste  made  him  himiliar,  and  the  associations  which  it 
engendered.  A  summer  voyage  of  indolent  enjoyment,  down 
some  woodland  river,  spent  f^rom  sunrise  to  moonlight  in  watch* 
ing  the  changes  of  the  heavens — such  seems  to  have  been  his 
greatest  luxury  ;  and  the  intense  pleasure  which  he  derived  from 
it,  renders  it  his  favourite  source  of  comparison  for  other  delights: 
as  when  music  is  represented  as  wafting  the  soul 

‘  Far,  far  away  into  the  regions  dim 
Of  rapture ;  like  a  boat,  with  swift  sails,  wipging 
Its  way  adown  some  many-winding  river.’ 

‘  A  fortnight  of  a  bright  warm  July,’  says  his  editor  (in  the 
year  1815),  ‘  was  spent  in  tracing  the  Thames  to  its  source.  .  . . 

‘  He  lived  near  Windsor  Forest,  and  his  life  was  spent  under  its 
‘  shades,  or  on  the  water,  meditating  subjects  for  verse.’  To 
those  days  of  wood  and  river  wandering,  we  owe  the  magnificent 
scenery  in  ‘  Alastor;’  and  the  river- voyage  at  the  end  of  the  ‘  Re- 
‘  volt ’of  Islam’ — one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  that 
unequal  poem.  At  a  much  later  period  of  his  life,  the  same 
sentiment  vents  itself  in  one  of  his  last  poems. 

*  Our  boat  is  asleep  on  Serchio’s  stream. 

And  its  wings  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream. 

The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  spread, 

The  living  breath  is  fresh  behind, 

As,  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed. 

Comes  the  laughing  morning  wind : 

The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makes  head 
Against  the  Serchio’s  torrent  fierce. 

Then  flags  with  intermitting  course. 

And  bangs  upon  the  wave. 

Which,  fervid  from  its  mountain  source. 

Shallow,  smooth,  and  strong  doth  come.’ 

But  Shelley’s  water-nymphs  were  not  only  those  of  the  lake 
or  the  river — the  sea  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  to 
his  fancy.  It  was  this  passion  to  which  he  owed  his  death ;  and, 
had  we  space  for  the  purpose,  we  would  gladly  insert  the  inter¬ 
esting  account  which  ins. editor  has  given  of  the  various  devices 
by  which  he  gratified  it ; — the  shallow  coracle  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  Arno,  ‘  to  the  horror  of 

*  the  Italians,  who  could  not  understand  how  any  one  could  take 

*  pleasure  in  an  exercise  which  risked  life the  fir^  bold  ven¬ 
ture  in  this  frail  craft  over  the  bar  of  the  river,  and  round  by 
sea  to  Leghorn ;  the  more  extended  navigation  which  he  after- 
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wards  practised ;  and  its  fatal  ending.  Like  a  true  dilettante  in 
marine  scenery,  he  did  not  draw  from  it  only  the  ordinary  poeti¬ 
cal  store  of  rocks,  breakers,  storms,  and  so  forth.  He  loved  and 
studied  it  in  what  may  be  termed  its  most  commonplace  aspects 
also ;  the  flat  sandy  beach,  the  wild  seaside  marsh  which  fringes 
the  coast  of  the  sluggish  Mediterranean  (such  as  it  is  in  the  greater 
part  of  Italy),  were  among  his  best,' because  most  congenial, 
topics  of  description ; — precisely  such  subjects  as  Turner,  and 
Fielding,  and  numbers  besides  of  our  modern  artists,  appear  to 
select  as  their  favourites,  dwelling  on  the  picturesque  in  those 
points  of  seaside  nature  in  which  ordinary  eyes  see  least  of  the 
beautiful. 

<  The  lone  Chorasmian  shore, 

...  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  put  rid  marshes.’  .... 

Or  the  tame  coast  of  Lido. 

‘  That  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 
Of  Adria  towards  Venice — a  bare  strand 
Of  hillocks,  heap’d  from  every  shifting  sand  : 

Matted  with  thistles  and  amphibious  weeds  ; 

.  .  .  .  an  uninhabited  sea-side, 

Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  nets  are  dried, 

Abandons ;  and  no  other  object  breaks 

The  waste,  but  one  dwarf  tree  and  some  few  stakes, 

Broken  and  unrepaired,  and  the  tide  makes 
A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon 

Or  the  place  of  refuge  found  by  the  proscript  Mazzenghi  in  the 
uninhabited  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  - 

.  .  .  ‘  In  the  roofless  huts  of  vast  morasses, 

Deserted  by  the  fever- stricken  serf. 

All  overgrown  with  reeds  and  long  rank  grasses. 

And  hillocks  heaped  of  moss-inw'oventurf; 

And  where  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made. 

Rooted  in  stones,  a  broad  and  pointed  shade, 

‘  lie  housed  himself.  There  is  a  point  of  strand 
Near  Vado’s  tower  and  town  ;  and  on  one  side 
The  treacherous  marsh  divides  it  from  the  land. 

Shadow’d  by  pine  and  ilex  forests  wide ; 

And  on  the  other  creeps  eternally. 

Through  muddy  weeds,  the  shallow,  sullen  sea.’ 

Of  mere  description  of  natural  scenery,  unconnected  with 
these  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  unidealized  by  his  over-prompt 
imagination,  there  are  not  many  examples  to  be  found  in  Shelley. 
Yet  some  are  very  beautiful  and  simple,  such  as  the  following 
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picture  of  a  stormy  day  in  Italy,  of  which  the  last  line  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  predominant  faculty  breaks  out 
‘  Libeccio  rushes  round 

With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound.  * 

I  heed  him  more  than  them.  The  thunder-stroke 
Is  g^athering  on  the  mountains,  like  a  cloak 
Foldeii  athwart  their  shoulders,  broad  and  bare* 

The  ripe  corn  under  the  undulating  air 
Undulates  like  the  ocean  ;  and  the  vines 
Are  trembling  wide  in  ail  their  treilisM  lines. 

The  murmur  of  the  awakening  sea  doth  fill 
The  empty  pauses  of  the  blast ;  the  hill 
Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain, 

And  from  the  glens  heyond,  in  sullen  strain 
The  interrupted  thunder  howls  ;  above 
One  chasm  of  heaven  smiles,  like  the  eye  of  love 
On  the  unquiet  world.’ 

Some  part  of  the  scenic  description  in  the  ‘  Lines  written  among 

*  the  Eu^anean  hills,’  is  of  the  same  peculiarly  picturesque  cha* 
racter;  although  that  laboured  poem  is,  probably,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  his  least  pleasing  to  most  readers.  This  picturesque 
faculty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  an  after  growth  in  Shelley’s 
mind  ;  it  was  scarcely  developed  until  after  the  commencement 
of  his  residence  in  Italy.  There  are  grandeur  and  ideal  beauty 
in  his  earliest  conceptions,  but  the  touch  of  natural  truth  seems 
to  have  been  a  later  acquisition. 

A  more  paradoxical  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  occa¬ 
sional  display  by  Shelley  of  great  dramatic  powers; — those  powers, 
to  the  developement  of  which,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  feelings  and  pursuits  of  men,  and  experience  of 
the  passions,  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  essential.  According 
to  his  widow,  he  ‘  most  erroneously  conceived  himself  to  be 

*  destitute  of  this  talent ;’  and  was  urged  by  her  solicitations  to 
make  an  attempt,  with  little  expectatioti,  as  she  confesses,  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  her  own  part,  and  the  result  was  ‘TheCenci’ — a  master¬ 
piece;  but  one  of  which  it  is  diHicult  to  speak  in  terms  of  suffi¬ 
cient  dislike  or  sufficient  admiration.  Few  read  it,  we  suspect, 
except  with  a  hurrying  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  those  painful  im¬ 
pressions  of  disgust,  so  widely  different  from  the  legitimate  effects 
of  dramatic  poetry,  which  the  story  inevitably  creates.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  loathsome  subject,  loathsomely  handled  ;  not,  indeed, 
with  that  particular  vice  of  a  corrupt  taste  for  which  such  a  topic 
would  have  given  occasion  to  many  writers.  Such  depravation 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  sentiment,  no  less  than  the  genius,  of 
Shelley.  But  the  horror  which  it  excites,  is  merely  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  unalloyed,  inartificial  exhibition  of  physical  pain 
and  moral  wretchedness.  The  characters  are  enveloped  through- 
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out  the  piece  in  one  dark  atmosphere,  not  of  tragical  necessity, 
but  of  unnatural  passions,  and  meanness  and  cruelty  almost 
equally  unnatural.  The  character  of  Beatrice,  nobly  as  it  is 
conceived,  yet  atfords  no  repose  or  bright  contrast  to  the  rest. 
Hers  is  the  mere  native  dignity  of  a  powerful  mind  and  strong 
affections :  moral  principle  there  is  none.  The  poet  has  given 
her  neither  hope  in  this  world  nor  prospect  beyond  it.  Her 
chief  action  is  but  a  resolute  lie,  persisted  in  from  innate  bravery, 
and  a  scornful  dehance  of  the  cruelties  of  human  law,  rather  than 
from  any  motive  more  calculated  to  excite  sympathy.  As  to 
the  fifth  act,  which  Mrs  Shelley  regards  as  the  poet’s  ‘  master- 
*  piece,’  we  confess  that  we  could  find  as  much  pleasure  in  those 
choice  scenes  of  some  modern  French  romances,  in  which  all  the 
formalities  of  torture — burning  at  the  stake,  breaking  on  the 
wheel,  and  so  forth — are  deliberately  set  out  by  way  of  tickling 
the  reader’s  sensibilities  to  the  horrible.  Nothing  can  more 
strongly  mark  the  perversion  of  Shelley’s  taste  on  some  subjects, 
than  his  fancy  that  any  public  could  share  with  himself  in  his 
craving  appetite  for  the  hideous — that  such  a  play  as  this  could 
be  presented  on  the  stage.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
deformity,  the  play,  as  we  have  said,  is  marked  not  only  with 
that  stamp  of  poetical  genius  which  is  common  to  all  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  with  a  quality  of  all  others  least  analogous  to 
what  might  be  conceived  beforehand  of  the  capabilities  of  such 
a  mind — namely,  dramatic  talent  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  contrast  between  the  pure,  lofty,  and  resolute  spiiit  of 
Beatrice,  and  the  various  degrees  of  weakness  displayed  by  the 
witnesses  of  her  wrongs,  and  agents  of  her  purposes,  is  as  power¬ 
ful,  as  the  art  with  which  those  several  shades  of  weakness  are 
discriminated  is  consummately  delicate.  The  cowardice  of  the 
profligate  Orsino  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  wavering, 
tame-sp!rited  Giacomo ;  or  of  the  kind-hearted  but  nerveless 
Camillo  ;  or  of  the  timid,  pious,  suffering  Lucretia :  yet  each  is 
equally  true  and  distinct,  and  all  serve,  in  the  most  artificial  man¬ 
ner,  to  bring  out  the  two  dominant  characters  of  the  tyrant  and  the  / 
heroine.  The  whole  play  is  full  of  such  touches.  How  beauti¬ 
fully  are  Orsino  and  Beatrice  brought  into  contrast  in  the  first  act 
—the  lover  shrinking  in  conscious  baseness  before  the  maiden, 
yet  cherishing  his  old  affection  for  her  (the  last  good  feeling 
which  a  debasing  course  of  life  has  left  him)  ;  she,  by  her  pene¬ 
trating  glance,  easily  discovering  the  meanness  of  his  character 

‘  You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein, 

Which  suits  me  nut ;  ’— 

and  yet,  in  her  own  purity,  quite  unconscious  of  its  profligacy  ! 
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And,  at  the  end,  how  beautifully  appropriate  the  demeanour  of 
the  two  females  after  their  condemnation  ! — the  one  high-minded 
but  imaginative,  superior  to  pain,  but  clinging  to  life,  and  yield¬ 
ing  for  a  while  to  hideous  and  overwhelming  fear — the  other, 
who  has  given  way  at  once  under  torture,  meeting  her  fate  with 
quiet  and  almost  apathetic  resignation,  and  bidding  her  fellow- 
sufferer 

‘  Ere  night, 

Think  we  shall  he  in  Paradise!’ — 

It  is  altogether  among  those  miracles  of  genius,  which  no  phi¬ 
losophy  can  account  for,  and  no  criticism  can  analyse.  That 
one  so  young — so  retired  in  his  habits — so  little  given  to  that 
class  of  studies  which  nourishes  a  taste  for  dramatic  composition 
— living  at  enmity  with  the  world,  which  looked  coldly  on  him — 
so  unaccustomed,  as  far  as  all  outward  evidence  would  suggest, 
to  the  task  of  reading  the  hearts  of  others — so  utterly  unpro¬ 
vided  with  opportunity  for  observing  tbeir  language  and  demean¬ 
our — should  have  written  one  of  the  first  of  modern  tragedies, 
seems  more  nearly  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  poetical  inspiration  than 
any  other  exhibition  of  power.  That  the  imaginative  faculty 
usually  appears  inborn,  we  know  ;  but  how'  the  dramatic  talent  I 
can  be  acquired  by  intuition,  is  an  incomprehensible  thing.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  abstract,  not  the  concrete,  seems  the  proper 
attribute  of  genius.  The  power  of  pure  calculation  appears  an 
innate  faculty  in  some  minds  ;  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  Zerah  t 
Colburn,  or  Jedidiah  Buxton,  constructing  a  steam-engine  by 
the  force  of  unassisted  genius ;  and  just  such  a  marvel,  in  our 
view,  is  the  production  of  ‘  The  Cenci,’  by  Shelley,  at  the  age  of 
six-and-twenty.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  a  scarcely 
less  striking  example  of  the  developement  of  the  pure  dramatic 
faculty,  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  external  influences,  in 
one  living  poetess — Joanna  Baillie. 

‘  The  Cenci,’  however,  was  a  solitary  effort.  Shelley’s  few  friends 
appear  to  have  fremiently  solicited  him  to  repeat  it,  but  always 
without  success.  Either  he  considered  his  talents  in  that  line  to 
be  not  sufficiently  understood  and  appreciated,  or  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  overpo\vering  tendency  of  his  mind  towards  idealism. 

The  fragment,  entitled  ‘  Charles  I.,’  although  containing  some 
spirited  lines,  is  scarcely  worth  citing  as  an  exception ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  vagueness  and  feebleness  of  the  outlines 
with  which  human  personages,  and  topics  of  human  interest,  are 
sketched  in  to  occupy  the  foreground  in  some  of  his  poems  of 
philosophical  romance — such,  for  instance,  as  the  ‘  Revolt  of 
‘  Islam.’  The  essentially  unpoetical  character  of  ideal  perfection 
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in  a  human  subject,  was  ill  understood  by  Shelley.  He  imagined 
that  whatever  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  visionary,  must  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poet ;  and  did  not  perceive  that  what  Kant 
calls  ‘  the  ideal,  to  which  we  do  not  annex  objective  reality,*  is 
not  suitable  matter  for  an  art  necessarily  objective  in  character,  if 
not  in  substance.  ‘  To  wish  to  realize  the  ideal  in  an  example,’ — 
proceeds  the  Prussian  philosopher  in  his  own  peculiar  phrase¬ 
ology, — ‘  as,  for  instance,  the  sage  in  a  novel,  is  not  feasible, 

‘  and  has  moreover  something  absurd  and  little  edifying  in  itself ; 

‘  because  the  natural  limits,  which  detract  continually  from  perfec- 
‘  tion  in  the  idea,  render  all  illusion  impossible  in  such  an  attempt, 

‘  and  thereby  the  good  itself,  which  lies  in  the  idea,  becomes 
‘  even  suspected,  and  similar  to  a  mere  fiction.’  This  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  render  such  a  poem  as  the  ‘  Revolt  of  Islam’  un¬ 
successful  as  a  work  of  art.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sentiments 
which  animate  it  never  have  attained,  and  never  will  attain,  the 
common  sympathies  of  mankind.  It  is  a  picture  of  vice,  and 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  loathsomeness  of  every  de- 
cription,  all  placed  to  the  account  of  religion  and  government ; 
to  which,  in  some  positive  form  or  other,  the  sympathies  of  every 
human  being  are  really  devoted  ;  while  every  impulse  of  generous 
and  self-denying  emotion  is  connected  with  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
coldest  and  most  barren  of  abstractions,  political  freedom ; — that 
is,  the  mere  absence  of  all  positive  principles  of  social  union  ; — the 
idol,  sometimes,  of  very  youthful  minds,  which  alone  have  force 
of  imagination  sufficient  to  invest  so  negative  an  image  with 
ideal  attractions,  but  which  never  drew  forth  a  single  sword 
in  earnest,  or  was  honoured  by  the  devotion  of  a  single  martyr. 
Shelley  was  no  politician.  When  he  attempted  to  vie  with  the 
ordinary  political  minstrels  of  his  time,  as  in  the  ‘  Masque  of 
‘  Anarchy,’  his  satire  wanted  point,  and  his  vituperation  hearti¬ 
ness.  When  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  many  Laureates  of  the 
unlucky  constitutions  which  flourished  and  faded  during  his  visit 
to  Italy,  his  inspiration  was  pompous  and  laboured.  When  he 
endeavoured  to  pourtray  what  he  deemed  the  corruptions  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  government  of  the  world — as  in  the  ‘  Revolt 
*of  Islam;’  or  of  social  usages — as  in  ‘  Rosalind  and  Helen,’  the 
resemblance  was  so  distorted  and  unnatural,  that  his  readers 
turned  away  rather  with  a  sickening  incredulity  than  with  the 
indignation  which  he  meant  to  excite.  Mrs  Shelley’s  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  her  husband  is  no  subject  for  ridicule ;  but  it 
taxes  our  gravity  to  be  seriously  told,  that  ‘  in  the  ameliorations 
‘  that  have  taken  place  in  the  political  state  of  his  country,  we 
‘  may  trace  in  part  the  operation  of  his  arduous  struggles.  His 
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*  ipirit  gathers  peace  in  its  new  state,  from  the  sense  that, 

*  though  late,  his  exertions  were  not  made  in  vain,  and  in  the 

*  progress  of  the  liberty  be  so  fondly  loved  !’ 

Another  quality,  which  Shelley  may  be  said  to  have  had  in 
common  with  other  poets,  from  whom  he  differed  widely  in  the 
application  of  it,  was  an  extremely  refined  taste  for  ancient  class¬ 
ical  beauty.  Where,  as  no  doubt  is  occasionally  the  case,  he 
has  overlaid  this  true  vein  of  elegance  with  spurious  affectation 
and  foppery,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  corruption  to  the  influence  of 
inferior  writers,  with  whom  circumstances  brought  him  into  con¬ 
nexion.  It  is  perhaps  singular,  that  with  such  a  faculty  for  ap¬ 
preciating  the  genuine,  he  should  ever  have  been  seduced  by  the 
false  finery  of  the  imitation.  Yet  something  of  this  mannerism 
is  perceptible  even  in  his  classical  translations ; — nay,  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all,  that  of  the  *  Hymn  to  Mercury.’  And  thus 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  contemptuous  animadversions  of  our 
classical  purists ; — the  only  school,  perhaps,  of  very  close  and 
searching  critics  which  we  possess — the  only  one  enjoying  a 
definite  creed ;  men  whose  perceptions  are  obstinately  closed 
at  all  avenues  but  one — to  whom  even  the  divinities  of  their  own 
literary  idolatry  are  scarcely  divine,  unless  worshipped  according 
to  the  canons  of  Dawes,  and  with  the  rites  of  the  sixth  form  and 
the  senate-house.  In  the  eyes  of  these  scholars,  Shelley  was  a 
Cockney,  liable  to  utter  condemnation,  or  hardly  to  be  saved, 
in  spite  of  himself,  through  the  merits  of  an  Eton  and  Oxford 
education.  It  will  be  long  before  any  of  them  learn  the  spells 
by  which  be  was  able  to  evoke  the  essential  spirit  itself,  without 
which  their  gods  are  but  fair  and  inanimate  models  of  perfection. 
Shelley  was  a  man  of  few  books,  but  among  these  the  Greek 
poets  were  the  most  familiar  and  the  best  loved — the  Dramatists 
chief  of  these ;  and  it  requires  little  acquaintance  with  his  poetry 
to  discern  that  Sophocles  was  the  chosen  one  amongst  them  all. 

*  More  popular  poets,’  says  his  editor,  ‘  clothe  the  ideal  with  fa- 
‘  miliar  and  sensible  imagery.  Shelley  loved  to  idealize  the  real ; 

*  to  gift  the  mechanism  of  the  material  universe  with  a  soul  and 

*  a  voice,  and  to  bestow  such  also  on  the  most  delicate  and  ab- 

*  stract  emotions  and  thoughts  of  the'  mind.  Sophocles  was  his 
‘  great  master  in  this  species  of  imagery.’  In  the  ‘  Prometheus 

*  Unbound,’  he  adopts  an  iEschylean  framework ;  but  it  is  Sopho¬ 
cles  who  comes  to  light  here  and  there  in  the  choruses  and  other 
characteristic  parts  of  the  drama.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  scarce¬ 
ly  referable  to  any  standard  ;  much,  no  doubt,  perplexin^ly  ob¬ 
scure  and  wandering ;  while  there  are  many  parts  of  which  no 
other  poet  could  have  furnished  the  prototype ;  and  which  repre- 
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sent  the  strange  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination,  mingled,  as 
his  most  genuine  visions  almost  invariably  are,  with  a  touch  of 
vague  ghastliness  and  terror  ; — such  as  the  famous  description  of 
the  Hours. 


'  Cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds, 

Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 

Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there, 

And  yet  1  see  no  shape  but  the  keen  stars ; 

Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 

As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before. 

And  now,  even  now,  they  clasp’d  it.  Their  bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet’s  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward.’ 


There  is  a  peculiar  and  artificial  workmanship  in  many  of  the 
choric  odes  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Sophocles,  which  no  one  appears  to  us  to  have  understood 
or  imitated,  in  modern  times,  as  Shelley  has  done.  It  consists 
in  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  an  accumulative  succession  of 
ideas,  instead  of  an  antithetical  one.  Each  image  is  connected 
with  those  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it,  not  by 
way  of  contrast,  but  by  immediate  dependence:  each  draws 
on  the  next — it  is  a  curiously  linked  chain,  not  a  string  of  sepa¬ 
rate  pearls ;  the  links  being  sometimes  (not  always)  divided  at 
intervals  by  the  recurring  fall  of  the  strophe.  The  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ‘  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,’  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  con¬ 
tinuous  imagery ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  metre  of  that 
poem  is  very  analogous  to  the  choric  arrangement  of  the  ancient 
ode — far  more  so  than  the  confused  jingle,  held  together  only  by 
recurring  rhymes,  in  which  English  poets  generally  seek  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  latter.  It  is  composed  of  the  terza  rima  (by  the  peculiar 
construction  of  which  the  sense  is  almost  necessarily  carried  on 
from  line  to  line),  broken  by  couplets,  at  measured  intervals,  into 
atrophic  divisions. 


<  Thou  wild  west  wind !  thou  breath  of  autumn’s  being ! 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes :  O  thou, 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low,  . 

Each  like  a  corpse  in  this  its  grave,  until 
Thine  aaure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
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Her  clarion  o’er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where, 

'  Destroyer  and  preserver,  hear,  O  hear  I 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay 
Lull’d  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baia’s  bay  ; 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave’s  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  :  O  thou. 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  l^vel  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  ses'blooms,  and  the  oozy  weeds  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,*  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear. 

And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves,  O  hear!’ 

We  have  lingered  thus  long  over  some  of  the  minor  excel¬ 
lences  of  Shelley’s  poetry,  without  daring  to  analyze  those  higher 
qualities  on  which  his  immortality  is  founded.  They  are  to  be 
felt,  rather  than  criticised  and  lectured  upon.  Deeply  admired  he 
will  ever  be :  it  is  not  to  be  wished,  were  it  possible,  that  he 
should  ever  become  extensively  popular.  Many  causes  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  this  impossible,  as  long  as  the  common  tastes 
and  sympathies  of  mankind  remain  what  they  are.  The  utter 
want  of  human  interest  in  all  his  poems,  except  ‘  The  Cenci’  alone, 
has  already  been  referred  to.  So  has  the  painfully  morbid  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  imagination  in  some  of  its  most  ordinary  moods — 
leading  it  to  dwell  by  preference  on  images  rather  hideous  than 
mournful ; — a  quality,  however,  we  suspect,  which  is  differently 
felt  by  different  minds — many  passing  with  indifference,  or  even 


*  Shelley  was  fond  of  repeating  some  of  bis  more  far-fetched  images. 
The  same  ideas  recur  in  the  *  Sensitive  Plant:’ 

<  And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  grey,  and  red, 

And  white. with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead. 

Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  past — 

Their  whistling  noise  made  the  winds  aghast. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 

Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set ; 

And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there. 

As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 
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with  admiration  at  their  strength  of  expression,  over  passages 
which  haunt  others  with  revolting  recollections  not  to  be  shaken 
off.  Obscurity  is  the  fault  with  which  he  is  taxed  most  com¬ 
monly  of  all :  doubtless,  it  arises  principally  from  the  recondite 
and  subtle  nature  of  the  idealism  toward  which  he  is  always 
tending.  But  it  is  partly'owing,  also,  to  the  mere  habit  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  image  on  image,  without  pausing  to  select,  discrimi¬ 
nate,  or  contrast  them.  Some,  perhaps,  will  differ  with  us  when  we 
say,  that  another  great  cause  of  this  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  his  powers  of  expression  lag  far  behind  those  of 
conception.  Perhaps  no  poet,  with  so  wonderfully  luxuriant  a 
flow  of  ideas,  had  ever,  as  we  think,  less  mastery  over  mere  lan¬ 
guage.  Scarcely  a  stanza  that  he  has  written,  especially  in  his 
most  imaginative  poems,  but  seems  pregnant  with  more  thought 
than  it  was  in  his  power  to  clothe  with  words.  Instead  of  the 
ideas  and  the  diction  flowing  harmoniously  together,  there  is  a 
constant  struggle  between  them — the  first  are  striving  to  emanci¬ 
pate  themselves  from  a  prison — the  latter  to  expand  and  shape 
itself  to  the  pressure  of  the  overpowering  spirit  which  informs  it. 
The  difiiculty  with  which  he  laboured  in  this  respect,  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  fragmentary  state  in  which  so  many  of  his  pieces 
are  left,  and  the  strange  character  of  the  omissions ;  a  blank  be¬ 
tween  brackets  being  frequently  all  that  is  left  us  for  the  very  key¬ 
word  of  the  whole  riddle,  without  which  it  is  left  irrecoverably 
dark.  It  is,  we  imagine,  the  feeling  of  impotence  and  inadequacy 
produced  by  this  struggle,which  presses  so  heavily  on  the  readerin 
most  of  his  longer  poems,  and  makes  them  often  wearisome  in  the 
perusal.  It  is  this,  also,  which  contributes  to  the  difficulty  which 
most  pei-sons  experience  in  remembering  him.  His  very  finest 
and  most  favourite  passages  are  not  easily  learned  by  heart.  Their 
power  is  in  the  thoughts  which  they  embody ;  the  words  afford 
little  mechanical  assistance  to  the  memory. 

How  far  would  Shelley  have  overcome  this  peculiar  obstacle,  had 
a  lon|fer  life  been  vouchsafed  to  him?  Would  his  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  have  expanded  to  suit  the  gigantic  demands  of  his  imagi¬ 
native  faculty?  Or  would  the  latter  have  dwindled  and  shrunk 
under  the  cramping  effect  of  that  insufficiency  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed?  In  the ‘Triumph  of  Life,’  the  last  of  his  longer  pieces,  there 
is  certainly  an  attempt  to  embody  in  language  still  abstruser  and 
wilder  thoughts,  and  an  utterance  more  harsh  and  perplexed,  than 
in  any  former  one  ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  judge  with 
fairness  of  an  outline  so  rude  and  incomplete.  Nor  are  the  minor 
pieces,  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  (after  his  establishment 
at  Pisa)  so  pleasing,  in  general,  as  those  of  the  period  immediately 
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precedinji'  it.  There  is  nothing  among  them  approaching  to  the 
*  Skylark or  the  *  Lines  written  in  dejection  at  Naples.’ 
He  seems  to  have  lost  sufficient  interest  in  his  work  to  finish  any 
thing  with  care.  There  are  also  signs  of  a  studied  eccentricity 
about  them ;  the  subjects  are  more  far-fetched ;  the  form  generally 
less  simple :  they  seem,  in  short,  to  savour  of  the  commencing 
decline  of  a  genius  so  early  matured,  rather  than  of  a  continued 
progress  towards  perfection.  We  have  been  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  with  the  contents  of  the  present  edition. 
The  new  relics  are  very  few,  and  none  of  them  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  his  well-known  masterpieces.  They  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  of  interesting  the  reader ;  and  the  following  (which  is 
the  only  one  we  have  room  to  insert),  like  so  many  of  its  author’s, 
appears  to  shadow  out  much  more  than  it  expresses : — 

*  THE  MAGNETIC  LADY  TO  HER  PATIENT. — 1822. 

‘  Sleep  on  I  sleep  on !  forget  thy  pain  : 

My  hand  is  on  thy  brow, 

My  spirit  on  thy  brain. 

My  pity  on  thy  heart,  poor  friend : 

And  from  my  fingers  flow 
The  powers  of  life,  and,  like  a  sign. 

Seal  thee  from  thine  hour  of  woe 
And  brood  on  thee,  but  may  not  blend 
With  thine. 

*  Sleep  on  !  sleep  on  I  I  love  thee  not. 

But  when  I  think  that  he 
Who  made  and  makes  my  lot 
AB*full  of  flowers  as  thine  of  weeds. 

Might  hare  been  lost  like  thee ; 

And  that  a  hand  which  was  not  mine 
Might  then  have  chased  bis  agony 
As  I  another's !— my  heart  bleeds 
For  thine. 

*  Slera,  sleep,  and  with  the  slumber  o’ 

The  dead  and  the  unborn  : 

Forget  thy  life  and  wo  : 

Forget  that  thou  must  wake  for  ever : 

Forget  the  world’s  dull  scorn  ; 

Forget  lost  health,  and  the  divine 

Feelings  that  die  in  youth’s  brief  morn 
And  forget  me,  for  I  can  never 
Be  thine. 
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*  The  spell  is  done.  How  feel  yoa  now  ? 

Better — quite  well — replied 
The  sleeper.  What  would  do 
You  good  when  suffering  and  awake  ? 

What  cure  your  head  and  side  ? 

’T would  kill  me  what  woyld  cure  my  pain : 

And  as  I  must  on  earth  abide 
Awhile,  yet  tempUme  not  to  break 
My  chain.’ 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  express  our  disappointment  and 
regret — strongly,  as  all  admirers  of  Shelley  must  feel  them — at  the 
very  imperfect  mode  in  which  this  first  complete  edition  of-  his 
poems  is  presented  to  the  world.  But  the  following  passage  in 
the  last  volume  has  effectually  silenced  our  criticism ‘  With 
‘  this  last  year  of  the  life  of  Shelley,  these  notes  end.  They 

*  are  not  what  I  intended  them  to  be.  I  began  with  energy  and 

*  a  burning  desire  to  impart  to  the  world,  in  worthy  language, 
‘  the  sense  I  have  of  the  virtues  and  genius  of  the  beloved  and 

*  the  lost :  my  strength  has  failed  with  the  task.  Recurrence  to  the 
‘  past — full  of  its  own  deep  and  unforgotten  joys  and  sorrows,  con- 

*  trasted  with  succeeding  years  of  painful  and  solitary  struggle-.— 

*  has  shaken  my  health.  Days  of  great  suffering  have  followed 
‘  my  attempts  to  write,  and  these  again  produced  a  weakness  and 

*  languor  that  spread  their  sinister  influence  over  these  notes.  I 

*  dislike  speaking  of  myself ;  but  cannot  help  apologising  to  the 

*  dead,  and  to  the  public,  in  not  having  executed  in  the  manner 

*  I  desired,  the  history  I  engaged  to  give  of  Shelley’s  writings.’ 


Anx.  IX. — Papers  relative  to  the  Condition,  qf  the  Labouring 
Population  in  the  West  Indies.  Presented  to  Parliament  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Command  :  1839. 

ri^HE  events  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  for  thd  tem- 
porary  government  of  Jamaica,  thbugh  they  hare  somewhat 
damped  the  interest,  have  not  diminished  the  importance,  of  that 
question.  The  new  measure  which  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  Ministry,  on  their  return  to  office,  compelled  them  to  introduce, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  at  best.  Should  it  be 
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carried,  it  will  prevent  some  very  serious  evils,  but  it  will  not 
stop  the  source  out  of  which  all  evils  flow.  The  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  springs  from  an  incompatibility  of  feeling, 
an  opposition  of  purposes,  and  an  unhappy  divorce  between  con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  and  natural  right,  which  no  forms  of  speech 
can  remove,  and  which  occasional  exertions  of  power  rather  ag¬ 
gravate  than  allay.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  the 
original  question  (which  by  the  original  Bill  would  have  been  set 
Anally  and  happily  at  rest)  will  rise  again  ;  in  what  precise  shape 
it  would  be  rash  to  predict ;  but  certainly  in  some  shape  or  other 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  present.  In  whatever  form 
it  may  present  itself,  however,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  Public  should  be  prepared,  by  a  knowledge  of  what  the  thing 
itself  is,  to  resist  impressions  which  are  due  only  to  the  names  by 
which  it  may  be  called.  In  what  motives  the  opposition  to  the 
dropped  Bill  originated,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  nor  would  we 
hastily  presume  that  the  leaders  of  it  were  incapable  of  being 
imposed  on  by  their  own  arguments ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
if  the  real  nature  of  the  question  had  been  generally  understood, 
those  arguments  could  never  have  prevailed  with  half  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  a  review  of  the  debate,  it  would  be  easy  to 
remove  all  the  grounds  of  objection  which  were  then  urged  ;  but 
this  would  be  hardly  worth  while  ;  for  the  stock  of  bad  objections 
is  inexhaustible.  We  prefer  to  present  a  plain  statement  of  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  measure  necessary  ;  leaving  all  ob¬ 
jections,  past  and  future,  to  fall  away  of  themselves. 

The  knowledge  of  the  question  with  which  gentlemen  came 
away  from  the  debate,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable. 
That  an  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Prisons  in  Jamaica  was  hurried 
through  Parliament,  towards  the  close  of  last  session,  w  ith  unusual 


rapidity,  attracting  little  notice  and  meeting  with  no  opposition; 
that  this  Act  interfered  with  certain  privileges  of  the  local  Legisla¬ 
ture  ;  that  the  Assembly  took  offence  at  it,  and  refused  to  proceed 
with  their  business  until  some  reparation  should  be  made ;  that  the 
reparation  which  they  desired  could  not  be  conceded ;  that  the 
Ministry  proposed,  therefore,  to  suspend  their  functions  at  once ; 
but  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  better  to  give  them  a  locus 
pcenitenticBf  and  try  whether  they  would  not  resume  their  functions 
when  duly  warned  of  the  consequences  of  continuing  refractory ; — 
such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  best  account  of  the  question 
which  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Opposition  could  give.  Some 
may  know  a  little  more,  and  some  a  little  less ;  but  this  we 
take  to  be  the  average  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  in  virtue 
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of  which  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  gentlemen  who  voted 
against  the  Jamaica  Bill,  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business  upon  themselves. 

Now,  if  this  were  all ; — if  it  were  the  first  time  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  had  taken  offence  at  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  if  their  dis¬ 
positions  and  intentions  were  to  be  interpreted  from  this  particular 
act  alone  ;  if  there  were  no  points  in  their  past  career  from  which 
their  present  direction  and  future  course  might  be  determined ; 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  ordinary,  and  could  be 
trusted  to  regulate  themselves; — in  short,  if  neither  the  past, 
nor  the  present,  nor  the  future,  had  any  bearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Sir  Robert, 
that  the  effect  of  a  warning  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  first  instance. 
But  when  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor 
the  third  time,  that  they  have  become  refractory  upon  this  very 
same  quarrel ; — that  the  loctis  pomitentm,  in  all  its  shapes,  has  been 
already  resorted  to  rather  than  bring  it  to  a  final  issue ;  that 
reasoning,  entreaty,  admonition,  intimidation,  promises,  and 
large  sums  of  money,  have  in  turn  been  tried  for  the  chance  of 
avoiding  a  rupture  ;  that  they  have  still  persisted  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  demand,  and  shown  a  fixed  determination  to  be  neither 
begged  off,  nor  reasoned  off,  nor  bought  off,  from  the  assertion 
of  what  they  deem  their  rights ;  that  the  daring  step  which  they 
have  now  taken  has  not  been  taken  in  ignorance  or  momentary 
passion,  but  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  cutting  short  all 
further  evasion,  and  forcing  Parliament  to  decide  the  question 
at  once,  yes  or  no ;  when  we  know  that  the  quarrel  is  not 
accidental,  but  inherent  in  the  relation  in  which  the  bodies  per¬ 
manently  stand  towards  each  other ; — when  we  remember  all  this, 
we  cannot  consent  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  Lord  Stanley,  even 
(strange  to  say)  with  Mr  Gladstone,  to  argue  the  question 
without  reference  to  any  thing  which  has  gone  before.  We 
need  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  entering  upon  a  history 
of  past  transactions,  which  will  be  thought  irrelevant  by  those 
persons  alone,  who  care  for  nothing  in  the  present  question 
beyond  its  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  political  parties  in  this 
country. 

The  constitution  of  Jamaica  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  our 
own — very  much  as  the  ‘  High  life  below  Stairs’  was  framed  upon 
the  model  of  the  high  life  above  ;  only  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  original,  something  of  its  intrinsic 
properties  and  relations  is  retained  in  the  copy ;  whereas,  in  the 
other,  they  are  entirely  wanting.  The  privileges  and  forms  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  are  transferred  to  an  Assembly  repre¬ 
senting  a  constituency  of  2000,  in  a  community  of  nearly  400,000; 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  entrusted  to  a  Council,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ;  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  Crown  are  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  has’  no  natural 
-  influence  or  authority  in  the  colony — whose  name  co-nmands  no 
reverence,  whose  powers  are  sufficient  to  make  him  obnoxious, 
without  procuring  for  him  either  fear  or  respect ;  who  represents 
nothing  but  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  which,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  dominant  classes  in  Jamaica  have  always 
hated.  Such  is  the  parody  on  the  Three  Estates,  which  is 
now  extant  in  the  local  constitution  of  Jamaica.  Upon  the  laws 

Eassed  by  these  powers,  the  Crown  has  a  veto,  and  Parliament 
as  its  transcendental  authority  over  ail — an  authority  not  conBn- 
able  within  definite  limits,  but  the  exercise  of  which  is  generally 
understood  to  be  an  awful  thing,  not  to  be  resorted  to  except  ia 
extremity. 

Now,  so  long  as  these  several  powers  were  of  the  same  mind 
on  all  important  questions,  they  might  proceed  together  harmo¬ 
niously  enough.  But  it  must  have  been  obvious  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  so  soon  as  a  difference  of  policy  should  arise  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Home  Government,  a  war  of  legislation 
must  follow,  in  which  the  latter  must  either  give  way  or  call  in 
the  aid  of  Parliament ;  and  that  a  direct  collision  must  then  take 
place  between  the  local  and  the  imperial  Legislature.  Accordingly 
we  find,  from  the  Journals  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  that  alterca¬ 
tions  between  them  and  the  Government  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  were  renewed  from  time  to  time  ;  but  that,  the 
matters  at  issue  attracting  no  national  interest,  they  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  their  point ;  to  their  own  great  profit  and  tri¬ 
umph,  and  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  public.  But  as 
soon  as  the  agitation  of  the  Slave  Trade  question,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  roused  the  people  of  England  to  take  a 
part  in  the  quarrel,  it  assumed  at  once  a  different  aspect ;  and 
discerning  men  soon  saw  that  it  could  end  only  in  one  way,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  inducing  the  Assembly  to  conform  its  policy  to  that  of 
the  mother  country,  was  quite  hopeless.  All  the  arts  of  en¬ 
couragement  were  tried  in  vain.  Every  step,  every  pretence  of 
a  step,  in  the  right  direction,  was  hailed  with  delight  as  a  pledge 
of  future  progress ;  every  thing  was  conceded  which  could  be 
conceded,  without  abandoning  the  cause  ;  nothing  was  insisted  on 
which  was  not  essential ;  whatever  it  was  necessary  to  urge,  was 
urged  in  the  tenderest  manner,  with  anxious  professions  of  re- 
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spect  and  deference — with  unweariable  confidence  in  their  good 
intentions — with  patient  reasoning.  But  all  was  worse  than  fruit¬ 
less.  Every  thing  turned  into  bitterness.  The  whole  conciliatory 
process  served  only  to  hll  them  with  false  ideas  of  their  own  im¬ 
portance  ;  to  render  them  more  obstinate  in  their  prejudices,  more 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  more  reckless  in  their  actions; — to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  original  difference  into  an  abiding  system  of  hostility, 
which  drew  away  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  from  all  public 
objects,  bred  nothing  but  altercation,  and  made  the  hopes  of  a 
final  reconciliation  more  distant  every  session.  This  tendency 
was  so  evident  from  the  first,  that  the  process  ought  to  have  been 
cut  short  long  ago.  The  authority  which,  it  was  plain,  must  be 
resorted  to  at  last,  should  have  been  used  at  once.  So,  the  dis¬ 
ease  would  not  have  settled  into  the  constitution,  and  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  Jamaica  might  have  commenced  half  a  century  the  sooner. 
But  distant  evils,  of  which,  though  we  know  the  magnitude,  we 
do  not  feel  the  smart,  are  most  easily  dealt  with  by  hoping  that 
they  will  abate  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  hope  which  will  outlive 
so  many  disappointments.  Thus  we  have  gone  on  for  more  than 
forty  years — grieving  that  each  successive  effort  to  secure  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  had  only  exasper¬ 
ated  their  hostility,  but  still  hoping  that  the  next  effort  would  be 
successful ;  and  now,  in  1839,  we  are  as  ready  to  hope  as  ever 
that  a  few  fair  words,  and  a  locus  pamitentice,  would  really  turn 
their  hearts  towards  us. 

Now,  patience  is  a  great  virtue ;  but,  when  cultivated  at  other 
people’s  expense,  it  is  apt  to  be  abused ;  and  hope,  indulged 
beyond  a  certain  point,  may  become  criminal  as  well  as  foolish. 
Let  us  review  the  history  of  our  attempts  to  conciliate  the  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  great 
quarrel ;  with  what  forlorn  prospects  they  were  commenced ; 
with  what  patient  perseverance,  under  what  manifold  discourage¬ 
ments,  they  were  renewed ;  in  what  mere  failure  they  have  all 
ended  ;  and  let  us  then  ask,  whether  we  have  any  right  to  persist 
in  the  same  course  still. 

The  temper  in  which  a  proposal  to  co-operate  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  1797,  would  probably  be  entertained 
by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  might  have  been  inferred  from  a 
variety  of  reports  and  protests  which  they  had  been  putting  forth 
during  the  ten  years  preceding.  Mr  Wilberforce’s  Bill  w’as  de¬ 
nounced,  not  merely  as  an  invasion  of  their  constitutional  privi¬ 
leges,  but  as  an  act  of  spoliation ; — *  an  absolute  breach  of  the 
‘  solemn  assurances  held  forth  by  repeated  proclamations  and  Acts 
‘  of  Parliament,  to  supply  the  sugar  colonies  with  labourers  from 
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‘  Africa,  which  must  ultimately  alienate  the  minds  of  his  Ma< 
‘jesty’s  subjects  in  those  colonies.’*  But  when  the  hoping 
faculty  is  strong,  protests  like  this  only  act  as  stimulants.  And 
when,  in  1797,  the  question  of  immediate  abolition  was  revived, 
it  was  suggested  by  persons  friendly  to  the  object,  that  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Assemblies  would  be  best  able  to  bring  it  about.  Certain 
preliminary  measures  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  ; — the 
condition  of  the  slaves  must  be  improved,  and  the  annual  de- 
crease  of  their  numbers  checked,  and  then  the  trade  would  come 
to  a  natural  end,  to  the  general  benefit  of  all.  But  these'  mea¬ 
sures  must  be  left  to'  the  local  legislatures.  The  Jamaica  As¬ 
sembly  had  said,  indeed,  that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  would 
certainly  ruin  them,  and  that  they  would  resist  it  by  all  consti¬ 
tutional  means;  but  they  only  meant  to  protest  against  its  being 
done  by  the  Imperial  Parliament: — let  them  be  requested  to  doit 
themselves,  and  those  ‘  who  were  best  acquainted  with  their 
‘  feelings,’  undertook  for  them  that  they  would  cheerfully  set 
about  it.  I'he  experiment  was  not  a  very  hopeful  one;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  worth  trying  for  once.  And  so  it  was  resolved  to 
try  it.  A  recommendation  from  the  King  was  laid  before  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  in  August  1797,  that  they  should  adopt 

*  such  measures  as  might  appear  to  them  best  calculated  gradually 
‘  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  the  slave  trade,  and  ultimately  to 
‘  lead  to  its  final  extinction.’f  In  December  they  sent  their 
answer.  'I'hey  had  already  passed  two  Bills  for  the  benefit  of 
the  negroes ;  one  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy,  the  other 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Africans  above  twenty-five  years 
old  ;  they  would  do  more  as  they  saw  occasion  ;  but  they  ‘  must 
‘  at  the  same  time  declare  that  they  were  actuated  by  feelings  of 

*  humanity  only,  and  not  with  any  view  to  the  abolition  of  the 
‘  slave  trade :’  the  right  of  obtaining  labourers  from  Africa,  was 
an  essential  right,  ‘  which  they  could  never  give  up,  nor  do  any 

*  thing  that  might  render  it  doubtful.’  \ 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  experiment  towards  securing 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  by  conciliation. 
It  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  extinguish  for  ever  so 
young  and  so  forlorn  a  hope.  But  no !  Gentlemen  who  were 
acquainted  with  their  feelings,  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
that  their  meaning  had  been  misunderstood :  when  they  said  they 


•  Resolution  of  Assembly,  8th  November  1792.  See  Journals,  x. 
p.  130. 

t  See  Debate  on  Mr  C.  R.  Ellis’s  motion.  Hansard,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  252. 
t  Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  99. 
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would  never  give  up  the  slave  trade,  they  only  meant  that  they 
would  not  give  it  up  for  fear  of  Mr  Wilberforce.  *  So,  concilia¬ 
tion  was  still  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  What  they  had  done 
was  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  their  good  intentions ;  for  what  they 
said  they  meant  to  do,  they  were  liberally  thanked ;  what  they 
said  they  meant  not  to  do,  was  overlooked.  A  year  or  two  was 
allowed  to  pass,  that  the  first  wound  might  have  time  to  heal ; 
and  then,  by  way  of  a  gentle  stimulant,  a  series  of  suggestions 
was  laid  before  them,  concerning  the  best  means  of  carrying  their 
intentions  into  effect.  They  were  proposed  in  the  most  delicate 
manner — rather  as  inquiries  for  the  infornration  of  Government, 
than  as  hints  for  their  own  guidance.  But  they  drew  forth 
nothing  except  a  Report  on  the  general  state  of  the  island,  de¬ 
claring  that  every  thing  which  could  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  slaves,  ‘  consistently  with  their  reasonable  services,  and 
with  the  safety  of  the  white  inhabitants,’  had  been  done  already ; — 
that  on  this  point  they  alone  were  competent  to  form  an  opinion  ; 
that  th$  policy  of  Ministers  was  unwise,  unjust,  and  cruel ;  that 

*  the  being  supplied  with  labourers  from  Africa,  for  supporting, 

*  improving,  and  extending  settlements  already  made,  and  also 
‘  for  making  new  settlements,’  was  a  sacred  right,  in  the  defence 
of  which  it  was  their  duty  to  resort  to  every  constitutional  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  concluding  with  an  intimation  that,  should  the  pre¬ 
sent  course  be  persevered  in,  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
taxes  from  which  alone  their  engagements  with  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  could  be  made  good.f 

Here  was  another  extinguisher.  If  hope  could  be  defeated  by 
words  alone,  this  should  have  been  enough.  But  no :  they  were 
only  words — the  outbreak  of  a  natural  irritation :  only  let  them 
alone,  and  see  what  they  would  do.  It  was  plain  that  nothing 
could  be  said  which  would  not  provoke  hostility,  but  they  might 
perhaps  be  moved  by  silence.  Silence,  however,  did  not  answer. 
For  two  years  they  did  nothing  which  even  an  agent  could  re¬ 
present  as  tending  to  follow  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Government;  and  in  the  third  they  did  worse.  In  1802  they 
passed  an  Act  to  prevent  unlicensed  preaching ;  the  intention  and 
practical  effect  of  which  was  to  silence  the  missionaries ; — to  cut 
off  all  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  could  really  find 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  slave.  The  system  of  saying  nothing, 
therefore,  proved  the  greatest  failure  of  all:  bad  deeds  were  worse 
than  bad  words.  It  was  next  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a 


Mr  Sewell's  speech.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  531. 
I  Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  416. 
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definite  recommendation,  backed  by  the  show  of  authority.  In 
signifyinir  the  disallowance  of  the  Act  in  question,  as  contrary  to 
all  principles  of  toleration.  Lord  Camden  forwarded,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Assembly,  the  draft  of  a  Bill  which,  if  passed 
in  Jamaica,  would  be  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  If  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Government  were  to  have  any  influence  with 
them  whatever,  such  a  communication  would  at  least  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  respect.  But  it  only  called  forth  a  resolution,  that 
the  proposition  w’as  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  functions  of  the  House,  ‘  which  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  never  to  submit  fo.'* 

This  at  last  appears  to  have  been  decisive.  When  their 
friends  in  England  found  that  seven  years’  conciliation  had  pro¬ 
cured  no  measure  affecting  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  except 
one  to  their  disadvantage; — when  they  found  that  the  Slave 
Trade  was  going  on  with  greater  activity  than  ever,  and  was  as 
far  as  ever  from  its  termination ;  when  they  found  that  general 
intimations  of  the  wishes  of  Parliament  produced  nothing  but  flat 
refusals  to  comply  with  them  ;  that  specific  inquiries  were  treated 
with  neglect,  specific  recommendations  rejected  as  dictation— 
they  do  seem  to  have  inferred  that  cordial  co-operation  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  that 
process.  They  agreed  therefore  to  abolish  it  at  once. 

Such  was  the  grand  result  of  the  first  series  of  attempts  at  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  trade  was  abolished  in  1807.  Why  should  it  not 
have  been  abolished  in  1792  ?  The  slave  population  w’as  not  worse 
prepared  for  it;  the  Colonial  Assemblies  could  not  have  been  worse 
disposed  to  co-operate;  fifteen  years  would  not  have  been  lost; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Africans  would  not  have  been  imported 
into  the  West  Indies;  the  difference  between  the  Jamaica  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  Government  would  not  have  been  fretted  into  a 
never-ending  quarrel,  which  has  now  become  part  and  parcel  of 
its  constitution. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Act  was,  of  course,  a  furious  pro¬ 
test,  with  threats  of  resistance.  Unless  their  grievances  were 
redressed  (that  is,  unless  the  Act  were  repealed,  full  compensation 
granted  for  all  losses  and  disappointments,  military  protection 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country,  and  all  preten¬ 
sions  to  interfere  with  their  internal  government  and  affairs 
abandoned  by  Parliament),  they  could  not  again  vote  the  usual 
provisions  for  the  troops  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  all  grants  for 
public  buildings,  barracks,  &c.,  would  be  suspended.f  All  this 
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was  very  properly  received  in  silence.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
cause  of  quarrel  was  now  removed.  The  supply  of  slaves  being 
stopped,  the  planters  must,  for  their  own  sakes,  improve  the 
condition  of  the  existing  stock;  and  their  interests  might  be 
safely  left  to  the  Assembly  and  to  time.  This  new  hope  seemed 
more  reasonable  than  the  last ;  but  that  it  was  not  the  less  to  be 
disappointed,  the  very  next  proceeding  of  the  Assembly  plainly 
showed.  A  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  unlicensed  preaching 
(framed,  we  presume,  on  the  model  of  Lord  Camden’s  draft), 
was  brought  in  and  rejected.  They  had  not  given  up  their  own 
measure  yet ;  and  they  were  resolved  that,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  the  disallowed  law  should  still  be  the  law  of  Jamaica. 
They  therefore  passed  an  Act,  such  as  it  had  been  usual  to  pass 
from  time  to  time,  consolidating  in  one  all  former  laws  for  the 
order  and  government  of  slaves;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  Act  they 
silently  inserted  a  proviso  which  had  never  been  inserted  before, 
— namely,  ‘  that  no  methodist  missionary,  or  other  sectary,  or 
‘  preacher,  should  presume  to  instruct  the  slaves,  or  to  receive  them 
‘  in  their  houses,  chapels,  or  conventicles  of  any  sort  or  descrip- 
‘  tion.’  This  Act  became  law  in  Jamaica  in  November  1807, 
but  was  not  forwarded  to  England  in  the  usual  course.  As  soon 
as  it  did  arrive,  it  was  of  course  disallowed,  and  (the  better  to 
provide  against  the  repetition  of  such  an  act  of  treachery)  the 
governor  was  forbidden  to  sanction  any  Bill  touching  on  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  making  it  inoperative 
until  specially  confirmed  by  the  Crown.* 

Here,  again,  was  a  case  from  which  the  hopelessness  of  getting 
any  good  out  of  the  Assembly  might  have  been  learned.  If  the 
wishes  and  recommendations  of  the  Government,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  known  views  of  Parliament,  were  to  have 
any  weight  with  them,  this  surely  should  have  been  decisive. 
Yet,  mark  the  result !  They  promptly  resolved  that  this  new 
instruction  was  *  a  violation  of  their  birthrights  ;* — they  had  an 
indefeasible  right  to  enjoy  the  immediate  operation  of  such  acts, 
‘  without  the  same  being  suppressed  in  their  progress  to  his 
‘  Majesty  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  a  minister,’  (meaning  the 
Governor’s  veto) — they  w'ould  not  submit  to  this — they  would 
grant  the  usual  provision  for  the  troops  for  one  quarter  more ; 
but  after  that,  unless  their  grievances  were  redressed  (t.  e.  unless 
the  instruction  were  withdrawn),  they  would  refuse  it.f  This 
was  a  little  too  much,  and  that  Assembly  was  dissolved.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  dissolutions 
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in  Jamaica.  The  new  Assembly,  indeed — so  decidedly  did 
Lord  Liverpool  refuse  to  withdraw  the  instruction — durst  not 
openly  re-affirm  the  original  resolution.  They  intimated  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  re-asserted  their  right ;  but  said  nothing  about 
the  supplies.*  They  had,  however,  one  trick  left ;  and  they 
were  silently  resolved  not  to  be  beaten.  They  passed  a  new 
Bill  for  the  prevention  of  unlicensed  preaching,  containing  the 
same  forbidden  and  now  twice-rejected  provisions;  on  the  14th 
of  November  (by  what  art  we  cannot  learn)  they  obtained  the 
Governor’s  assent  to  it  ;t  and  on  the  15th  they  consented  to  vote 
the  supplies  for  the  troops  ! } 

Such  are  the  manoeuvres  by  which  a  legislature  ‘  co-operating’ 
on  the  spot,  may  defeat  a  policy  which  it  disapproves.  During 
the  fourteen  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  .Tamaica 
Assembly  was  first  invited  to  assist  in  devising  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  negro  population,  they  had  so  far  prevailed  against 
the  direct,  the  repeated,  the  strictly  constitutional  resistance  of  a 
strong  Government,  backed,  if  necessary,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  obnoxious  law  had 
actually  been  in  force  in  Jamaica  for  separate  periods,  amounting 
in  all  to  five  years.  Yet  w’e  are  still  called  upon  to  seek  the 
accomplishment  of  our  hated  purposes,  by  trusting  it  to  them ! 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  this  last  act  of  contumacy  did 
not  lead  at  once  to  an  open  and  final  rupture.  But  such  a  quarrel 
was  not  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  they  did  not  choose  to 
seek  it.  The  Assembly,  knowing  that  the  law  would  be  disallowed 
as  soon  as  it  reached  England,  had  enacted  it  for  one  year  only,  and 
it  expired  a  few  weeks  before  the  disallowance  reached  Jamaica. 
They  did  not  venture  to  renew  it.  They  had  found  by  this  time 
that  a  fresh  season  of  patience  had  set  in  upon  the  good  people  of 
England ;  and  they  could  best  effect  their  own  purposes  by  avoid¬ 
ing  any  further  collision.  The  missionaries  might  be  silenced  by 
other  means  than  legal  ones.  The  matter,  therefore,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  drop.  Session  after  session  the  people  waited,  and  the 
slave  code  remained  unaltered.  At  last,  they  became  sensible  that 
something  more  must  be  done.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Abolition  Act,  and  not  one  of  those  measures 
had  been  adopted  by  tbe  Jamaica  Assembly  which  their  friends 
had  promised,  in  1797,  that  they  would  adopt  at  once  if  they  were 
but  asked  to  do  so.  In  1815,  therefore,  Mr  Wilberforce  proposed 
his  Slave  Registry  Bill ;  and  the  revived  threat  of  Parliamentary 
interference  reminded  them  of  the  expediency  of  seeming  to  be 
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doing  something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  an  elaborate  Report  drawn 
up  towards  the  close  of  that  year ;  which  is  interesting  as  giving 
their  own  account  of  what  they  had  done  for  that  object,  since  the 
matter  was  first  agitated  in  Parliament.  By  their  own  showing, 
they  had  done  nothing.  To  prove  the  charge  of  inattention  to 
the  welfare  of  the  negroes  groundless,  they  appeal — to  what  ? — 
to  a  succession  of  Acts  for  humanizing  their  condition,  raising 
their  morals,  enlightening  their  minds,  securing  them  more  effec¬ 
tually  against  oppression?  By  no  means  :  no  such  Acts  existed. 
They  appeal  to  an  Act  for  their  better  order  and  government, 

Easscd  in  1784  ! — to  that  Act  of  which  Burke  spoke  in  1792,  when 
e  said — ‘  I  have  seen  what  has  been  done  by  the  West  Indian 
‘  Assemblies.  It  is  arrant  trifling.  They  have  done  little  ;  and 
‘  what  they  have  done  is  good  for  nothing,  for  it  is  totally  destitute 
‘of  an  executory  principle.’  *  To  this  Act  they  appeal  in  1815,  as 
containing  every  thing  needful  for  the  good  of  the  servile  popula¬ 
tion  !  f 

Mr  Wilberforce’s  Bill  was,  of  course,  denounced  with  the  usual 
epithets.  But  the  passion  for  conciliation  had  not  yet  abated. 
Gentlemen,  who  understood  the  feelings  of  the  Colonial  Assem¬ 
blies,  were  as  ready  as  ever  with  assurances,  which  Ministers  were 
as  ready  as  ever  to  confide  in,  that  in  their  hearts  they  were  anxious 
to  pass  such  a  Bill.  In  virtue  of  these  promises  the  measure  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  subject  was  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Assembly,  with  a  warning  which,  since  the  Abolition  Act, 
had  acquired  some  significance ; — namely,  *  that  should  the  re- 
‘  commendation  be  wholly  disregarded,  or  should  some  measure  be 
‘  adopted  altogether  nugatory,  however  much,  in  the  present  agi- 
‘  tated  state  of  the  population  in  the  West  Indies,  the  interference 
‘  of  the  British  Parliament  was  to  be  deprecated  on  a  question  of 
'  this  description,  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  were  persuaded  that  this 
‘  interference  could  not  be  effectually  resisted.’  t  This  was  to  the 
purpose.  To  avoid  this  dreaded  interference,  and  put  off  for  an 
Indefinite  period  the  adoption  of  effectual  measures,  they  must  at 
least  pretend  to  be  doing  something.  And  let  us  now  enquire 
how  they  sped  in  so  novel  an  enterprise. 

First,  they  passed  a  Slave  Registry  Bill,  which,  though  not 
perfect,  was  eagerly  hailed  as  a  pledge  of  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world — as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  justice  and 
liberality.  In  fact,  it  was  so  far  from  perfect,  that  it  might 
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almost  have  been  described  as  nugatory.  The  object  was,  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  slaves  into  the  island  :  it  was  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  compelling  every  owner  to  send  in  periodically  a  return 
of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  the  slaves  in  his  possession. 
Of  course,  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  depended  upon  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  these  returns.  But  this  Bill  provided  no  sufficient  regu¬ 
lations  for  identifying  the  persons  named  in  the  return ;  nor  any 
security  against  the  falsification  of  their  numbers.  A  slave-owner, 
therefore,  who  intended  to  increase  his  stock,  could  escape  de¬ 
tection  by  simply  returning  the  names  of  as  many  slaves  as  he 
expected  to  have  before  the  next  census.  For  the  purpose  in  view, 
this  Bill  was  worth  little  or  nothing.  Secondly,  they  passed  a 
revised  Slave  Act,  containing  little  new  except  a  clause  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  slaves  by  middlemen — a  real  improvement, 
though  a  slight  one ;  and  another,  enlarging  the  powers  of  ves¬ 
tries,  as  a  council  of  protection  for  negroes  wronged  by  thdr 
masters — a  clause  practically  worthless,  because  the  vestries  con¬ 
sisted  of  masters.  Thirdly,  they  passed  an  Act  for  appointing 
twelve  additional  curates,  making  the  number  of  clergy  in  the 
island  twenty-four — about  one  clergyman  to  every  14,000 
slaves ; — an  improvement  certainly,  but  so  utterly  inadequate, 
that  it  could  hardly  make  itself  felt  as  a  practical  benefit :  an  ad¬ 
mirable  show  measure,  but  not  a  working  one.  Altogether,  the 
improvement  was  not  considerable.  Still,  they  were  all  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  and  were  hailed  with  applause  as  promising 
marvellous  things.  The  defects  in  the  Registry  Bill  were  as¬ 
cribed  to  inadvertence  ;  the  animus  was  inmrred  from  the  rest 
The  age  of  liberality  and  justice  was  setting  in  in  earnest,  and 
the  people  need  only  wait  to  hear  of  the  good  things  that  were 
coming  to  the  negroes.  So  they  waited  for  seven  years  more ; 
and  then  they  inquired  whether  any  thing  had  been  done ;  and 
the  answer  was,  in  this  as  in  all  former  cases,  nothing. 

Now  came  the  question.  How  long  was  this  to  last  ? — Was 
Slavery,  or  was  it  not,  to  continue  for  ever  ?  Fifteen  years  had 
now  passed,  since,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  become  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  gradually  prepare  the  slave  population 
for  freedom ;  and  in  Jamaica,  at  least,  no  such  measures  had 
been  taken.  In  1823,  the  prospect  of  ultimate  emancipation 
seemed  no  nearer  than  in  1807.  Such  being  the  history  of  for¬ 
mer  hopes,  what  mere  mockery  to  renew  them  now  !  Surely  now, 
at  least,  Parliament  would  assume  another  tone,  and  insist  upon 
the  preparatory  measures  being  passed  at  once.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  so.  After  so  many  trials,  all  ending  in  disappointment,  it 
was  yet  determined  to  try  one  more.  General  resolutions  were 
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passed  by  Parliament ;  specific  measures  were  to  be  proposed  by 
Government ;  the  Colonial  legislatures  were  to  be  recommended 
to  adopt  them  :  should  they  refuse  contumaciously,  it  would  be 
then  time  to  take  further  measures.  Such  was  the  result  of  Mr  . 
Buxton’s  motion  in  1823.  Once  more  the  co-operation  of  Ja¬ 
maica  was  to  be  sought  by  conciliation ;  once  more  her  friends 
in  England  came  forward  with  liberal  promises  on  her  behalf ; 
once  more,  let  us  ask,  what  was  the  result  ? 

The  result  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  resolutions  of  the  - 
House  of  Commons,  indicating  the  general  wishes  and  views  of 
Parliament,  were  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  and  were  answered 
by  an  angry  protest,  and  a  flat  refusal  to  comply.  ‘  So  long  as 
‘  the  right  of  unqualified  legislation  teas  denied^  the  House  could 
‘  not  yield  to  any  measure  proposed  for  their  consideration ; 

‘  however  specious  the  object  might  be,  or  however  high  the 
‘  authority  from  which  it  emanate^.’*  Was  not  this  enough? 
Simple  admonition  had  always  been  unavailing;  to  give  the 
admonition  weight,  you  accompany  it  with  a  menace ;  and  now 
you  are  told  that,  until  that  menace  be  withdrawn,  your  sugges¬ 
tions  cannot  even  be  taken  into  consideration.  Surely  if  autho¬ 
rity  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  used  now. 

But  no;  not  yet !  That  would  be  to  unveil  the  transcendental 
majesty — to  take  the  arcanum  out  of  the  penetralia.  Gentler 
methods  were  not  yet  exhausted.  It  was  true  that  argument  and 
persuasion  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  true,  that  suggestions  had 
been  rejected  as  dictation  ;  advice  resented  as  unjustifiable  inter¬ 
ference  ;  the  declared  wishes  of  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
England  entertained  with  contumely ;  their  resolutions  and  deli¬ 
berate  determinations  answered  with  defiance ; — true,  that  the 
show  of  compliance  which  the  dread  of  Parliamentary  interfe¬ 
rence  had  extorted,  was  too  plainly  a  mere  pretence  ;  true,  that 
year  after  year  had  passed  away  since  our  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  system,  leaving  us  still  burdened  with  the  sin, 
the  shame,  and  the  growing  danger  involved  in  it — a  burden 
which  a  word  would  relieve  us  from ; — but  all  was  not  done  yet ; 
one  course  yet  remained,  ‘  the  slow  and  steady  course  of  tempe- 
‘  rate  but  authoritative  admonition.”  f  Here,  then,  was  a  new 
experiment,  or  series  of  experiments,  to  be  entered  on,  which 
certainly  could  not  be  tried  out  within  any  assignable  period,  and 
might  easily  be  made  to  last  for  ever.  With  a  view  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  us,  the  results  of  this  experiment  (though  we  have 
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not  room  to  trace  them  in  detail)^  are  well  worth  a  careful  study ; 
for  they  show  us  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  body  like  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  in  Circumstances  very  closely  resembling  those 
in  which  it  has  recently  been  proposed  to  place  them.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  conciliation  was  to  be  partly  abandoned  ;  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cific  measures  was  to  be  proposed  to  them  for  adoption,  with  a 
fair  warning  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  those  measures  would  be 
forced  upon  them  by  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament.  The 
issue  of  this  policy  can  only  lead,  we  think,  to  one  conclusion — 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  tried  again ; — a  policy  which,  under 
pretence  of  avoiding  an  appeal  to  the  transcendental  powers  of 
Parliament,  escaped  none  of  the  evils  of  such  an  appeal,  while  it 
missed  almost  all  the  good ;  which,  under  pretence  of  forbear¬ 
ance  and  conciliation,  bred  nothing  but  controversy  the  most 
irritating,  and  agitation  the  most  dangerous  ;  which,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly  in  a  work  of 
great  moment,  urgency,  and  necessity,  did  in  fact  only  postpone 
the  commencement  of  that  work  for  many  years ;  which,  after 
all,  left  the  original  evil  unsurmounted  and  unabated ; — for  the 
transcendental  powers  of  Parliament  had  to  be  appealed  to  in  the 
end,  in  circumstances  much  less  favourable  than  before.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  hasty  review  of  the  principal  stages 
of  the  controversy. 

A  copy  of  a  law  framed  for  the  Crown  Colonies  was  sent  to 
Jamaica  in  1824.  The  Governor,  having  called  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  to  it  in  two  successive  sessions,  reported  (22d 
December  1825),  that  ‘  there  was  no  hope  of  persuading  that 
‘  House  to  do  any  thing  effectual  for  the  relief  of  the  slaves.’* 
On  the  1.3th  of  March  following,  he  was  instructed  by  Lord 
Bathurst  to  dissolve  them.  For  the  information  of  the  new 
House,  eight  separate  Bills  were  drawn  up,  embodying  the  mea¬ 
sures  proposed  by  the  Government  for  their  adoption.  The  new 
House  replied  (November  182()),  that  such  measures,  ‘  if  adopted 
‘  in  that  island  in  their  present  shape,  would  not  only  endanger 
‘  their  lives  and  properties,  but  would  ultimately  terminate  in  the 
*  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  colony.’  f  They  felt,  however,  that 
something  must  be  done :  another  flat  refusal  to  do  any  thing, 
would  be  beyond  the  patience  of  Parliament.  They  would,  there¬ 
fore,  do  something : — ‘  sincerely  actuated  by  that  ardent  desire, 

‘  which  had  long  distinguished  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  to  em- 
<  brace  every  opportunity  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave 
‘  population,’  they  passed  an  Act  ‘  to  alter  and  amend  the  slave 
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*  laws  of  the  island.*  We  have  now  to  see  what  sort  of  things 
these  gentlemen  do  when  they  can  no  longer  persist  in  doing 
nothing.  Into  this  new  Slave  Act,  which  (though  falling  far  short 
of  what  was  wanted,  and  still  subject  to  Burke’s  censure — worth¬ 
less,  because  destitute  of  an  executory  principle)  did  certainly  con¬ 
tain  many  plausible  appearances  of  improvements  upon  the  old 
one,  they  introduced  restraints  upon  the  free  communication  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  which  would  unquestionably  have  operated  as  a 
great  hindrance  every  where  ;  and  might  easily  be  abused  into  a 
total  and  absolute  stoppage  of  all  those  sources  of  instruction  from 
which  the  slaves  drew  real  benefit.  But  this  was  to  be  the  price 
of  their  approaches — their  distant  and  ineffectual  approaches — to 
a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Parliament.  Only  let  the  planters 
have  the  benefit  of  the  preaching  clauses,  and  the  slaves  were 
welcome  to  all  the  benefit  they  could  get  out  of  the  others. 
This  would  never  do  :  the  law  was  disallowed.  The  reasons 
were  stated  by  Mr  Huskisson  in  a  long  despatch,  very  liberal  of 
compliments  for  what  had  been  done — most  patient  in  explanations 
of  what  had  been  left  undone, — full  of  regret  at  the  course  which 
it  had  been  necessary  to  pursue — and  of  hope  that  they  would 
speedily  pass  another  Bill  free  from  those  insuperable  objections. 
At  the  same  time  the  Governor  was  reminded  of  the  instruction 
which  forbade  him  to  sanction  any  law  infringing  on  religious 
liberty,  unless  it  had  a  suspending  clause.*  But  the  Assembly 
were  not  to  be  argued  into  liberality,  or  complimented  into  co¬ 
operation.  They  resolved  that  ‘  the  disallowed  law  contained 
‘  every  real  and  substantial  improvement  which  could  be 
‘  adopted  with  safety  to  the  country  and  benefit  to  the  slave ; 

‘  they  could  not  (for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  Parliament  and 
‘  Government  of  Great  Britain)  agree  to  adopt  measures  incom- 
‘  patible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  colonies  ;  and  as  the  Gover- 
‘  nor  was  forbidden  to  sanction  any  bill  on  the  subject  of  religion 
*  unless  it  had  a  suspending  clause,  and  as  they  would  never  make 
‘  a  deliberate  surrender  of  their  undoubted  and  acknowledged  rights^ 
‘  by  legislating  in  the  manner  ‘prescribed^  they  would  not  present 
‘  any  Bill  respecting  the  slave  population.’!  This  was  in  De¬ 
cember  1827.  Thus  the  ‘  slow  and  steady  course’  had  now  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  years  ;  and  the  slave  law  was  scarcely  better,  by  a 
single  clause,  than  it  had  been  in  1784.  A  long  reply  to  Mr 
Huskisson’s  objections,  and  a  long  rejoinder  from  him,  consumed 
one  season  more ;  and  then  a  change  of  Government  made  fresh  ex¬ 
planations  necessary.  Sir  George  Murray,  adopting  the  policy  and 
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the  tone  of  his  predecessor,  pointed  out  the  various  measures  to 
which  the  Government  and  Parliament  were  pledged  by  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  1823  ;  and  urged  them,  for  their  own  sakes,  at  least  to 
pass  some  measure  whiw  might  satisfy  people  that  something  was 
about  to  be  done ;  for  the  people  were  impatient,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  much  longer  to  avoid  some  efficient  and  authoritative 
interference.* 

A  few  years  before,  this  prospect  might  have  alarmed  them. 
But  what  did  they  care  for  such  a  threat  now,  when  they  had 
been  braving  it  for  the  last  five  years  with  impunity  ?  The  dis¬ 
allowed  Bill  was  brought  in  again,  and  passed  the  House  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  words  as  before,  with  the  difference  only  of  dates ; 
and  the  Governor,  of  course,  refused  his  assent,  f  Still,  no 
symptoms  of  coercion.  A  new  Governor  was  going  out,  and 
perhaps  he  would  find  a  new  people.  But  Lord  Belmore  him¬ 
self  could  not  prevent  a  third  Act  from  passing,  containing  the 
same  obnoxious  clauses,  only  more  rigorous  than  before ;  and  Sir 
George  Murray  had  no  choice  but  to  disallow  it.  Still,  however, 
as  if  each  successive  Secretary  of  State  felt  bound  to  reject  as 
irrelevant  all  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  he  persevered 
in  hoping  that,  on  reconsideration,  the  Assembly  would  abandon 
their  present  course  ;:t^  and,  when  pressed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  say  what  he  meant  to  do,  he  seemed  to  think  this  quite 
enough.  *  The  resolutions  of  1823  were,  in  his  opinion,  suffi- 
‘  cient  warrant  for  him’ — to  do  what  ?  To  come  down  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  powers  to  carry  them  into  execution  ?  No — ‘  to  con- 

*  tinue  urging  these  ameliorating  measures  as  rapidly  as  they 
‘  could  be  urged.’ §  In  other  words,  the  ‘  course  of  temperate 

*  but  authoritative  admonition’  had  been  pursued  for  seven 
years  without  intermission ;  nothing  had  been  gained  by  it,  ex¬ 
cept  accumulated  proofs  of  its  fruitlessness ;  thkreforey  it  might 
still  go  on. 

At  length,  however,  this  wretched  hope  was  cheered  with  a 
brief  gleam  of  encouragement — a  lightening  before  death.  In 
February  1831,  a  law  was  actually  passed  (without  the  inadmis¬ 
sible  clauses,)  by  which  the  Ministers  were  at  length  able  to  say 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  existing  slave  code  would  be  improved. 
It  was  accepted,  as  usual,  with  many  compliments  and  thanks ; 
and  the  many  defects  which  made  it  utterly  inadequate  to  its 
professed  purposes,  were,  as  usual,  patiently  pointed  out; — of 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1829,  pp.  5-9. 
f  Sir  J.  Keane’s  Despatch.  Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  10. 
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course,  with  the  usual  result.  The  Assembly  declined  to  hazard 
any  further  changes  in  a  law  so  recently  passed.* 

There  was  now  no  further  colour  for  prolonging  the  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  clear  that  Parliament  must  cither  recede  from  its 
determination,  or  prepare  to  enforce  it  by  some  other  means ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  try  whether  tlie  co-operation  which  could 
not  be  conceded  to  reason,  to  entreaty,  or  to  menaces,  might 
not,  after  all,  be  bad  for  money.  A  new  law  was  framed  for  the 
Crown  Colonies,  embodying  all  the  measures  of  amelioration 
which  were  then  thought  requisite,  and  relief  from  certain  fiscal 
burdens  was  promised  to  all  the  legislative  colonies  which  should 
adopt  them.  The  strength  of  the  principle  so  often  avowed  by 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  never  for  a  moment  receded  from — 
not  to  endure  dictation  in  whatever  form  it  might  come — was  now 
to  be  fairly  tested :  and  it  stood  the  test  bravely.  The  propo¬ 
sition  w'as  met  by  a  direct  refusal  ‘  to  entertain  any  proposition 
‘  for  the  further  amelioration  of  the  slave  population,  which  did 
*  not  emanate  from  themselves.'  This  determination  was  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  Governor  on  the  8th  of  March  1832,  with  an  in¬ 
timation  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  dissolution.  Thus, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  its  progress,  the  ‘  slow  and  steady  course  of 
‘  temperate  but  authoritative  admonition,’  which  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  slower  and  steadier  every  year,  at  last  stood  quite  still ;  and 
the  hope  of  ending  the  difference  without  a  quarrel  was  finally 
extinguished.  Surely  not  too  soon  I  But  all  its  fruits  were  not 
yet  gathered.  Had  it  led  to  nothing  more  than  a  nine  years’ 
postponement  of  the  commencement  of  a  work  most  urgent  and 
necessary,  that  fact  would  have  been  enough  to  condemn  it. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  long  vexation  of  these  questions  had 
fretted  the  Planters  into  wild  and  impotent  fnry.  During  1831, 
Jamaica  swarmed  with  parochial  meetings,  where  language  was 
used,  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  which  filled  the  slaves  with 
such  terror  and  suspicion — such  vague  surmises  of  evil  meditated 
against  them  by  their  masters,  and  of  good  unjustly  withheld — 
that  the  next  year  they  rose  up  in  open  insurrection. 

We  might  almost  stop  here,  and  leave  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
locus  poenitentice  to  be  judged  by  the  very  example  to  which  he 
had  the  simplicity,  or  the  hardiness,  to  appeal.  A  course  of 
treatment  is  tried  for  the  cure  of  an  enormous  and  admitted  evil ; 
for  eight  years  it  produces  nothing  but  barren  controversy,  and 
in  the  ninth  a  rebellion — the  evil  remaining  all  the  while  unmiti¬ 
gated.  Is  this  a  course  of  treatment  to  be  tried  again  ?  But  we 
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must  still  go  on ;  for  another  experiment  upon  the  gentler  sen* 
bibilities  of  this  Assembly  was  still  in  store  ; — another  result  of 
experience  was  to  be  laid  up  for  our  guidance. 

For  a  few  years,  indeed,  it  appeared  that  the  last  lesson  had 
not  been  taught  in  vain.  Conciliation  was  abandoned.  Com* 
mittees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  question  ;  and  their  Report  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Act  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  do¬ 
minions.  The  Jamaica  Assembly  were  induced  to  co-operate  in 
this  work,  by  a  clause  declaring  the  compensation  money  payable 
only  on  that  condition ; — effectual  co-operation  the  condition, 
Government  the  judge.  Among  the  innumerable  inducements 
which  had  been  held  out  with  the  same  view  for  the  last  forty 
years,  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  first  which  answered  its  pur¬ 
pose.  A  prudent  statesman  would  have  been  the  more  careful 
to  keep  it  in  reserve  till  the  work  was  done.  But  in  this  there 
seemed  something  ungracious,  as  implying  suspicion  ;  and  some¬ 
thing  impolitic,  as  teuding  to  check  the  growth  of  that  friendly 
feeling  which  cun  never  thrive  under  the  consciousness  of  dis¬ 
trust.  There  were  many  instances  on  record  (especially  in  works 
of  fiction)  in  which  a  generous  nature  had  won  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  another  heart,'  by  suddenly  bestowing  all  his  own ;  or 
escaped  a  fight  by  simply  throwing  away  his  weapon ;  or  changed 
an  inveterate  enemy  into  an  eternal  friend,  by  putting  himself 
entirely  in  his  power  ;  and  Lord  Stanley  resolved  to  try  a  similar 
experiment  upon  the  Jamaica  Assembly.  By  paying  the  money 
before  all  the  work  was  done,  he  could  at  once  give  them  a  clear 
proof  that  he  did  really  confide  in  the  fairness  of  their  intentions; 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  showing  that  his  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  This  was  the  last  experiment.  The  particulars  we 
need  not  detail  here,  as  they  may  be  found  in  a  former  Number  of 
this  Journal  ;*  but  we  must  briefly  notice  the  result.  Out  of  this 
very  display  of  unnecessary  and  misplaced  confidence,  there  grew 
the  necessity  for  three  separate  acts  of  super-legislation ;  three 
separate  violations  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  within  the  space 
of  three  years ;  and  finally,  the  precipitate,  if  not  premature, 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  system.  To  conciliate  the  Assembly, 
Lord  Stanley  had  shut  his  eyes  to  many  serious  defects  in  their 
first  Abolition  Act ;  and  trusted  to  them  for  the  removal  of  the  rest. 
In  gratitude  to  Lord  Stanley,  the  Assembly  consented  to  adopt 
many  of  his  suggestions  for  one  year  ;  but  after  that  they  were 
inexorable.  They  presented  a  third  Bill  more  objectionable  than 
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the  first ;  and  with  one  or  other  of  those  Government  was  to  be 
contented.  The  second,  the  partially  amended  Act,  was  re¬ 
enacted  in  1836,  by  an  unanimous  Parliament.  But  this  was  not 
the  end.  Out  of  the  many  defects  which  had  b^en  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  Act  (Lord  Stanley  having,  from  delicacy  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  refrained  from  insisting  on  the  removal  of  them),  there 
arose  that  brood  of  practical  abuses  and  oppressions  of  which  we 
have  all  heard  too  much  ; — which,  in  spite  of  unwearied  exertions 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Sligo  first,  then  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith — in 
spite  of  the  most  earnest  representations,  remonstrances,  and 
lastly  admonitions,  of  the  Government — the  Assembly  would  not 
stir  a  finger  to  remedy ; — which  were  allowed  to  go.on  month  after 
month,  and  year  afteryear,  unabated,  rather  ^gravated,  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ; — which  finally  set  all  England  in  an  uproar,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  opinion  that  swept  every  thing  bdfore  it ;  and  ended  in 
another  Act  of  ‘  super-legislation,’  against  Which,  though  most 
stringent  and  arbitrary  in  its  provisions,  not  a  single  voice  was 
raised  in  remonstrance.  This  same  clamour  it  was,  that  drove 
the  Assembly  to  abandon  the  Apprenticeship  of  their  own  accord  ; 
and  lastly,  out  of  the  sudden  announcement  of  that  resolution, 
arose  the  necessity  of  suddenly  passing  the  very  Prisons  Act, 
which  has  brought  every  thing  to  a  stand -still. 

From  all  this  miserable  history  of  delays,  disappointments, 
and  disasters,  it  must,  we  think,  appear  that  the  quarrel  between 
Parliament  and  the  Jamaica  Assembly  (whatever  may  have  been 
the  particular  occasion  of  the  last  outbreak),  is  not  about  the 
terms  of  a  Despatch  or  the  form  of  a  Communication  ;  but  about 
the  possession  of  substantial  powers  for  working  effects  of  great 
practical  moment.  They  think  our  whole  policy  w  ith  regard  to 
the  negroes  wrong,  and  are  determined  to  defeat  it  if  they  can  ;  we 
think  it  right,  and  are  determined  that  it  shall  prevail.  For  carry¬ 
ing  this  policy  into  effect,  no  means  have  been  left  untried  ;  and 
two  only  have  been  successful ; — namely,  the  direct  application 
of  authority,  and  the  payment  of  sterling  mopey.  Our  money 
has  been  already  paid  away ;  and  the  questictn  now  is,  whether  our 
authority  is  to  be  promised  away — which,  as  things  at  present  stand, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  an  abandonment  of  our  policy.  That 
this  is  the  real  condition  which  the  Assembly  demand,  and  that 
they  really  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing,  less,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  reasonably  doubted  by  any  one  whoi  bearing  in  miud 
tbe  events  which  we  have  already  gone  through,  attends  to  their 
words  and  deeds  during  the  few  months  which  preceded  the  final 
rupture. 

We  have  seen  how  jealous  they  have  always  been  of  inter- 
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ference  in  all  its  shapes.  Not  merely  super-legislation  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  ; — not  merely  authoritative  advice  proceeding  from  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State ;  but  even  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Veto,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  grievance.  Since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  this  power  has  been  called  for  very  often ;  as  occasions 
for  fresh  legislation  with  reference  to  the  negroes  (that  is,  for 
fresh  attempts,  on  their  part,  to  defeat  the  policy  of  this  country), 
have  become  more  frequent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship,  the  number  of  disallowed  laws  had  become  so  great,  as 
to  induce  a  distinct  declaration,  that  if  their  power  of  legislation 
was  to  be  thus  fettered  and  controlled,  it  were  better  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  power  at  once.*  While  they  were  making 
this  complaint,  the  Abolition  Act  Amendment  Bill  (the  history  of 
which  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers)  was  passing  through 
Parliament  without  a  dissentient  voice.  On  its  arrival  in  Jamaica, 
it  was  received  with  an  indignant  protest ;  as  an  usurpation  of 
their  privileges  hardly  compatible  with  their  continued  existence 
as  a  legislative  body.  It  might  indeed  be  enforced  :  *  but 

*  there  could  not  be  two  Legislatures  in  one  state.  If  the  British 

*  Parliament  was  to  make  laws  for  Jamaica,  it  must  exercise 

*  that  prerogative  without  a  partner ;  the  freeholders  of  Jamaica 

*  would  not  send  representatives  to  a  mock  Assembly,  nor  would 
‘  representatives  be  found  to  accept  a  service  so  docked  and 

*  crippled  ;  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  would  cease  to 

*  exist,  and,  if  any  taxes  were  demanded,  they  must  be  demanded 

*  at  the  point  of  the  sword.’ t  Such  was  their  feeling  with  regard 
to  an  Act  which  was  carried  with  approbation  so  undivided,  that 
even  Mr  Burge  did  not  hazard  a  protest  agmnst  it ;  and  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  since  described  as  *  not  involving  any  assumption 

*  or  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament ;  but  as  only 

*  a  part  of  the  great  compact  of  1833.’:{:  But,  to  do  the  Assem¬ 
bly  justice,  they  have  never  been  wanting  in  courage,  however 
wanting  in  all  those  other  qualities  without  which  courage  is  apt 
to  become  a  public  nuisance ;  and  they  now  determined  to  bring 
the  question  between  them  and  Parliament  to  an  immediate 
issue.  They  resolved  to  abolish  the  remaining  term  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  at  once ;  and,  having  thus  got  rid  of  the  compact,  to 
make  a  resolute  stand  against  any  further  super-legislation.  In 
announcing  their  intendon  to  pass  such  a  Bill,  they  took  occasion 


*  See  Report  of  Committee,  dated  March  24,  1838 :  published  in 
the  Jamaica  Gazette,  p.  349. 
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to  express  an  *  anxious  hope  that  they  would  then  be  left  in  the 
<  exercise  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  without  any  further 
*  Parliamentary  interference!*  Now,  it  so  happened  that  an¬ 
other  case  of  this  very  interference  which  they  so  much  depre¬ 
cated,  was  inevitably  brought  on  by  this  very  announcement. 
We  believe  that  the  consequence  was  unforeseen,  but  it  was 
not  the  less  unavoidable.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  worst 
abuses  which  had  arisen  under  the  Apprenticeship  law,  were 
owing  to  the  prison  regulations  ;  over  which  the  Executive  Go¬ 
vernment  had  no  control.!  To  transfer  the  management  of  all 
places  of  confinement,  so  far  as  Apprentices  were  concerned,  (and 
almost  all  the  inmates  were  Apprentices,)  from  the  parish  vestries 
to  the  Governor  in  Council,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Abo¬ 
lition  Act  Amendment  Bill.  This  law  was  to  continue  in  force 
so  long  as  the  Apprenticeship  lasted ;  and  so  long,  its  provisions 
were  stringent  enough  to  prevent  any  evils  that  could  reasonably 
be  apprehended.  But  the  moment  the  Apprenticeship  expired, 
those  provisions  expired  with  it ;  and,  under  his  new  name  of  free 
labourer,  every  negro  who  might  be  committed  to  a  house  of  cor¬ 
rection  by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  in  danger  of  all  the 
collars,  chains,  cart-whips,  and  solitary  cells,  of  the  familiar  ap¬ 
plication  of  which,  under  the  management  of  the  parish  vestries, 
such  ample  evidence  had  been  produced.  It  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary,  therefore,  as  soon  as  news  came  from  Jamaica  that  the 
Apprenticeship  was  to  cease  on  the  1st  of  August  by  Act  of 
Assembly,  to  pass  through  Parliament,  without  a  moment’s  delay, 
a  fresh  Bill  to  revive  those  provisions ;  and  such  was  the  object 
of  all  that  was  obnoxious  in  the  Prisons  Act — an  Act  hurried 
through  Parliament,  not  without  notice,  though  altogether  with¬ 
out  opposition. 

The  Assembly  saw  at  once  that,  now  or  never,  they  must 
make  their  intended  stand.  They  no  sooner  met  in  November, 
than  they  resolved  that  the  Prisons  Act  was  illegal,  and  ought 
not  to  be  obeyed ;  and — seeing  *  the  continued  aggressions  of 

*  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  confusion  and  mischief  which 

*  must  result  from  the  present  anomalous  system  of  government  ’ 
— they  proceeded  to  declare,  that  *  they  would  abstain  from  the 
‘  exercise  of  any  legislative  function,  except  such  as  might  be 

*  necessary  to  preserve  inviolate  the  faith  of  the  island  with  the 

*  public  creditor,  until  they  should  be  left  to  the  free  exercise  of 
‘  their  inherent  rights  as  British  subjects!  X  Upon  this.  Sir  Lionel 
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Smith  prorogued  them  for  a  few  days,  that  they  might  have  time 
foe  reconsideration ;  and,  in  calling  them  together  again,  reminded 
them  of  the  many  measures  which  it  was  important  to  pass,  and 
of  the  many  explanatory  communications  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  he  had  to  lay  before  them.  But  it  would  not  do. 
I'hey  wanted  no  explanations ;  they  were  well  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  which  their  conduct  would  place  the  colony ;  but 

*  their  legislative  rights  had  been  violated,  and  »o  long  as  those 
‘  rights  continued  to  be  invaded^  they  must  adhere  to  their  resolu- 

*  tions.’  *  As  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  Sir  Lionel  to  promise 
them  either  satisfaction  for  the  past,  or  security  against  future 
invasions  of  these  privileges,  he  could  only  dissolve  them  at  once. 
A  new  Assembly  met  on  the  18  th  of  December ;  but  their  spirit 
was  not  changed.  They  also  felt  the  evils  attending  their  course ; 
they  knew  how  much  laws  were  wanted ;  ‘  but  the  power  was 
‘  no  longer  left  in  their  hands  to  apply  the  remedy ‘  their  leg^s- 

*  lative  rights  had  been  invaded  by  Parliament ;  ’  and  *  even  in 
‘  their  ordinary  legislative  proceedings  they  were  fettered  by  an 
‘  over-ruling  authority’  (meaning  the  Veto  of  the  Crown) : — they 
must,  therefore,  *  adhere  to  the  determination  which  was  come 
‘  to  by  the  late  House  of  Assembly.’ t 

Now  we  put  it  to  any  unbiassed  man,  whether  the  meaning  of 
all  this  is  not  as  gross  and  palpable  as  words  and  actions  can 
make  it.  Doubts,  we  know,  have  been  raised  upon  this  point; 
and  curious  interpretations  have  been  devised,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  quarter  they  proceed  from,  we  can  only  regard  with 
unfeigned  wonder,  as  specimens  of  the  desperate  ingenuity  of  a 
very  clever  man,  who  has  placed  himself  very  strangely  in  the 
wrong.  For  ourselves,  we  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the 
Assembly  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  this — that  they  will 
not  proceed  with  their  work  till  some  security  be  given  them 
against  further  Parliamentary  interference.  We  believe  that 
they  not  only  meant  to  say  this,  but  mean  to  stand  by  it ;  that 
nothing  short  of  some  assurance  of  the  kind  will  satisfy  them ; 
that  no  such  •  assurance  can  be  given  which  would  not  be  con* 
strued  into  a  distinct  renunciation  of  the  right  to  interfere ;  and 
that,  had  the  Government  pretended  to  understand  their  words  in 
any  other  sense,  they  would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with 
stooping  to  a  miserable  and  most  unseemly  quibble,  for  fear  of 
frankly  accepting  a  challenge  which  could  not  have  been  more 
frankly  offered. 

Such,  then,  being  the  condition  on  which  alone  they  offer  to 
resume  their  functions,  the  question  is,  whether  it  ought  or  ought 
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not  to  be  complied  with  ?  That  it  ought  to  be  complied  with, 
no  one  has  ventured  directly  to  maintain ;  and  only  one  speaker 
of  note  seemed  disposed  to  recommend.  Lord  Stanley,  we  think, 
implied  as  mucb;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  his  argu- 
mentum  ad  rem  from  the  argumenta  ad  homines  in  which  it  is 
wrapped  up.  For  although  hepraised  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  proposal  of 
a  locus  poenitentiae  backed  by  a  threat,  he  recommended  something 
very  different ; — namely,  a  mode  of  dealing  at  once  *  plain,  frank, 

*  sincere,  and  conciliatory;' — conditions  which  it  is  plainly  impos¬ 
sible  to  combine  in  any  course  which  does  not  involve  a  promise 
of  non-interference  for  the  future.  As  Lord  Stanley’s  personal 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  Assembly  gives  a  peculiar  weight 
to  his  opinion  in  such  a  matter,  we  must  explain  our  own  reasons 
for  believing  that  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  such  a  promise 
could  have  been  less  safely  made ;  or  at  which  a  prompt  and  de¬ 
cided  refusal  was  more  urgently  called  for. 

That  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  Jamaica  urgently  call  for 
the  enactment  of  many  new  laws,  adapted  to  their  new  relations, 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  The  means  which  have  hitherto  been 
available  for  protecting  the  mutual  interests,  and  regulating  the 
mutual  duties,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  society  is  distri¬ 
buted,  and  for  guiding  the  labour  of  the  population  into  profit¬ 
able  channels,  have  suddenly  ceased  to  exist.  Hitherto,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population  have  been  held  under  a  supervision  and 
control,  which  provided  sufficient  securities  for  the  peace  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  productiveness  of  capital,  the  competent  supply  of 
'  labour,  the  orderly  subsistence  of  the  lower  classes,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  infirm,  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime.  But  these  ends  were  attained  by  sacrificing  the  freedom 
of  seven-eighths  of  the  population.  They  must  now  be  secured 
without  that  sacrifice.  Without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
locomotion,  of  speech,  of  intercourse  between  families,  of  assem¬ 
blage  for  lawful  and  inoffensive  purposes,  of  choice  of  abode — 
sufficient  securities  are  yet  to  be  taken  against  crime,  riot,  va¬ 
cancy,  squatting,  and  the  like.  To  the  labourer,  the  profits  of 
ois  labour  are  to  be  secured — to  the  capitalist,  the  produce  of  his 
capital.  For  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Jamaica, 
much  more  is  required — but  this  much,  at  least,  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  mere  rights  of  each  class. 

Now,  that  these  ends  are  not  duly  provided  for  by  the  existing 
code  of  Jamaica,  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  practical 
working  of  all  her  institutions,  from  her  high  courts  of  justice  to 
her  parish  vestries ;  for  it  must  be  remarked,  as  one  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  long  controversy  in  which  she  has  been  engaged 
with  this  country,  that,  pending  that  controversy,  all  public  ob- 
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jects  have  been  neglected.  But  a  single  illustration  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  following  case  may  occur  at  any  time ; — may  be  oc¬ 
curring  whilst  we  write. — It  is  known  that  the  great  mass  of 
labourers  are  tenants-at-will  of  their  former  masters,  and  have  no 
homes  but  such  as  belong  to  them.  The  manager  (having 
previously  given  to  all  or  any  of  the  labourers  dwelling  on  the  ' 
estate,  three  months’  notice  to  quit — a  precaution  which,  in  many 
cases,  has  been  actually  taken)  calls  on  them  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract,  involving  heavy  duties  and  small  pay,  and  lasting  for  a 
long  time.  If  they  consent,  they  bind  themselves  to  a  bad 
bargain;  and  in  case  of  any  kind  of  failure  to  fulfil  the  en¬ 
tire  conditions  of  it,  ( which  need  not  be  expressed  in  writing^) 
they  may  be  deprived  of  all  their  wages ;  or  imprisoned,  with 
hard  labour,  for  three  months  in  a  Jamaica  prison,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  any  justice  of  the  peace.*  If  they  refuse,  they  are 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  any  two  justices,  to  be  summarily 
ejected  from  the  estate  :t  being  ejected,  they  may  be  brought 
before  the  nearest  justice  as  vagrants,  proved  to  have  been  found 
‘  wandering  abroad,*  homeless ; — ‘  not  having  wherewith  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves,*  and  to  have  ‘  refused  to  work  for  the  usual  and 
common  wages — and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of 
correction  for  six  months.^  If  they  have  wandered  far  from 
their  native  parish  before  they  are  taken  up,  they  may  besides 
(be  they  males  or  females)  receive  thirty-nine  lashes ;  and  so  be 
sent  from  parish  to  parish  the  nearest  way  to  the  place  they  came 
from  ;  where  the  original  alternative  awaits  them.  Various  other 
mischances  might  be  pointed  out  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  ' 
in  the  event  of  their  escaping  these.  But  this  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  existing  laws  of  Jamaica,  far  from  providing  adequate 
protection  for  the  labouring  population,  may  readily  be  used  to 
deprive  almost  the  whole  of  that  population  of  their  liberty. 

Does  it,  on  the  other  hand,  anord  sufficient  protection  for  so¬ 
ciety  ?  Far  from  it.  The  police  law  has  expired.  The  trespass 
law  has  expired.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  squatting.  The 
courts  of  law  are  so  overcrowded  with  business  (350,000  persons 
having  been  recently  brought  within  their  jurisdiction,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  50,000  which  it  formerly  embraced),  that  the  Chief 
Justice  complains  of  the  consequent  delay  as  *  almost  amounting 
to  a  denial  of  justice.’  §  The  prisons  are  at  once  badly  regulated 
and  insecure;  judges  are  incompetent;  juries  are  corrupt;  the 
colony  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  money  is  extravagantly  dear. 
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Lastly,  does  the  existing^  law  provide  sufficient  protection  even 
for  the  proprietary  body,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  was  made  ? 
We  believe  that  in  this  also  it  will  be  found  to  fail.  We  believe 
that  the  planting  interest  has  grasped  at  so  much,  that  it  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  all.  The  contract  law  is  so  severe, 
that  no  one  dares  to  enter  into  a  contract.  The  ejectment  law, 
connected  with  the  contract  law,  may  be  made  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  oppression,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  in  some 
places,  by  benevolent  individuals,  to  provide  independent  loca¬ 
tions  for  all  labourers  who  may  be  ejected  from  estates.  The 
vagrancy  law,  boldly  executed,  is  indeed  stringent  enough  to 
compel  the  peasantry  into  contracts  of  service ;  but,  so  executed, 
it  would  be  a  tyranny  too  tremendous  to  be  safely  enforced 
without  the  aid  of  soldiers.  The  local  magistracy  have  so  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  planters,  that  they  can  enjoy  no  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  other  party. 

The  effect  of  all  these  laws  put  together,  is  general  discontent, 
distrust,  and  alarm.  The  peasantry  feel  their  liberties  insecure. 
They  begin  to  be  unsettled  in  their  thoughts  and  habits,  and 
anxious  to  be  independent.  A  few  months  more  of  this  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  we  shall  see  them  rapidly  drawing  off  the  estates, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  independent  fre^olds  ;  or,  if  any 
attempt  be  made  to  enforce  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  we  may 
see  them  marching  off  in  bodies,  and  taking  possession  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  lands,  which  abound  in  Jamaica,  and  where,  ih  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prevent  them  from  esta¬ 
blishing  themselves ;  still  less  easy  to  dislodge  them  when  once 
established  ; — probably  impossible  to  tempt  them  back  to  a  life 
of  regular  labour. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  law  as  at  present  in  force  in  Jamaica ; 
and  such  it  must  remain  unless  the  Assembly  choose  to  alter  it, 
or  unless  Parliament  interfere.  Is  there,  then,  any  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Assembly  would  consent  to  make  such  alterations 
in  the  law  as  are  required  by  the  exigency  ?  And  is  the  rea¬ 
son  strong  enough  to  justify  Parliament  in  encountering  the 
danger  of  delay  ?  Surely  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a 
hope.  Look  back  through  the  last  half  century.  From  November 
1784,  to  December  1838,  what  can  you  see  but  bad  laws,  no 
laws,  nugatory  laws,  or  laws  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain?  Has  the  civilisation  of  the  colony  during  all  these 
years  been  advanced  a  single  step  by  its  own  agency  ?  Yes, 
one ! — one  gleam  of  light  to  make  the  darkness  visible  !  Free 
people  of  colour  have  been  admitted,  first,  to  give  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  justice ;  and  next,  to  the  same  political  privileges  with 
their  whiter  neighbours :  yet,  even  these  measures  were  only  con- 
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ceded  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  white  interest  against 
the  great  body  of  the  black.  What,  then,  has  happened  now  to 
work  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Assembly?  Circumstances 
have  changed ;  but  the  dispositions  and  interests  of  the  planters 
(their  immediate  interests  at  least)  remain  unaltered.  It  has 
been  said  that  their  consent  to  terminate  the  Apprenticeship  be¬ 
fore  its  time,  ‘  proved  them  to  possess  moderation  and  firmness.’ 
We  say,  no :  it  proved  only,  that  they  felt,  in  common  with  the 
proprietary  body  jjnd  their  friends  in  England,  that  the  violence 
of  public  opinion  could  not  at  that  time  be  safely  or  successfully 
resisted.  It  has  been  said,  that  ‘  their  interests  are  now  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.’  We  say,  no:  it 
is  their  interest  to  oppress  the  labouring  population  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  as  much  as  they  dare ;  and  (only  let  them 
have  the  making  of  their  own  laws,  and  the  support  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  executing  them)  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  in 
that  way,  and  will  perhaps  dare  still  more.  It  has  been  urged 
that  their  dispositions  must  have  changed  with  their  circum¬ 
stances.  Again  we  say,  no :  what  their  dispositions  were  in  the 
times  of  Slavery,  the  same  they  continued  in  the  times  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  ;  and  evei^  manifestation  of  their  feelings  during  the  last 
year — reports,  protests,  addresses,  resolutions,  debates — show  that 
they  continue  the  same  still. 

Suppose,  then,  that  between  the  smiles  of  Lord  Stanley  and  the 
terrors  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Assembly  should  consent  to  abandon 
their  present  posifi?)n,  and  resume  their  functions : — What  will 
be  the  consequence?  First,  with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  labouring  clasSeb,  two  courses  are  open  to  them.  They 
will  (unless  their  spirit  is  indeed  changed,  the  probability  of 
which,  it  lies  with  the  assertor  to  make  out)  either  simply  refuse 
to  repeal  the  existing  laws,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  utterly 
insufficient  to  secure  the  labourers  from  a  fresh  Apprenticeship, 
deprived  of  the  protection  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  old 
one ;  and  this  would  be  the  most  favourable  case ;  because  a 
flat  refusal  would  be  met  at  once  by  suspension  or  abolition,  and 
there  need  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  months’  delay. —  Or, 
secondly,  they  will  have  recourse,  as  in  former  cases,  to  evasion 
and  delay.  They  will  pass  amendment  laws — that  is,  laws  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  amended,  and  really  altered.  These  laws  must  be 
sent  home,  examined,  reported  on,  and  disallowed.  Then  other 
alterations  will  be  introduced — amendments,  perhaps,  so  far  as 
they  go — but  still  not  going  fir  enough  to  reach  the  object. 
The  same  process  must  then  be  gone  through  again.  The  ex¬ 
isting  Vagrancy  and  Contract  Laws  might  receive  successive 
amendments,  for  ten  successive  years,  and  still  be  unallowable. 
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Yet  all  this  time  there  might  occur  no  single  period  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  at  which  they  could  be  convicted  so  clearly  as  now,  of  a 
deliberate  determination  not  to  co-operate  with  the  Government 
for  the  protection  of  the  newly  emancipated  population.  At  this 
moment,  distrust  and  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  mother 
country  are  written  on  every  act  and  every  expression  ;  and  they 
have  deliberately  chosen  their  own  ground  to  try  which  is  tl.e 
stronger — which  policy  is  to  prevail. 

So  much  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  adequate  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  labouring  classes.  Now  for  society.  Acting 
in  the  same  spirit,  they  will  pass  a  Police  Bill  speedily  enough  ; 
but  it  will  contain  the  same  clauses  which,  on  the  11th  of  April 
1838 — (in  violation  of  their  constitutional  privileges — Lord 
Stanley  himself  standing  by) — were  repealed  by  an  unanimous 
Parliament  Both  in  the  Report  of  their  Committee  of  the  24th 
March  1838,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  in  the  debates 
which  followed  the  announcement  of  the  Amendment  Act,  the 
repeal  of  these  clauses  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  complaint,  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  obstinately  adhered  to.  Their 
Police  Act,  therefore,  must  be  disallowed.  Then  they  will  pass 
a  Trespass  Act ;  but  it  will  contain  some  clause  which  may  be 
used  to  prevent  labourers  from  visiting  each  other’s  dwellings 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  overseer.  This  Act  must 
likewise  be  disallowed.  A  law  for  the  prevention  of  squatting, 
may  easily  be  made  to  contain  most  dangerous  and  oppressive 
provisions ;  and  this  law  must  be  disallowed  like  the  rest ;  though 
It  is  much  wanted  even  now,  and,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
be  suffered  to  continue,  it  will  soon  become  indispensable.  Again, 
what  will  they  do  for  the  improvement  of  the  prisons  ?  What  do 
they  care  about  the  loathsome  condition  of  these  places,  or  their 
defective  discipline  ?  They  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  constitutional  privileges  by  the  Prisons  Act.  This 
Act,  therefore,  will  remain  inoperative,  so  far  as  the  improvement 
of  the  system  goes,  for  want  of  funds.*  Will  they  agree  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  court  of  law,  and  a  new  judge  with  an  adequate 
salary  ?  Will  they  take  measures  to  cleanse  the  existing  courts, 
and  invent  some  new  machinery  for  dispensing  equal  justice  to 
all  complexions  ?  Will  they  take  the  election  and  control  of  the 
militia  out  of  hands  that  are  likely  to  abuse  their  power  ? — for  if 
we  are  prepared  for  another  beginning  of  the  ‘  slow  and  steady 
‘  course’  of  1823,  we  should  be  prepared  also  for  another  termi¬ 
nation,  like  that  of  1832;  and  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
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bloody  work  in  which  the  Jamaica  militia  then  figured ;  not  in 
the  fight  only,  but  in  the  courts-martial,  regular  or  at  the  drum¬ 
head,  after  the  fight  was  over.  Will  they  pass  a  law  declaring 
the  validity  of  marriages  celebrated  by  dissenters  and  mission¬ 
aries  ?  W'ill  they  make  proper  provision  for  the  destitute  and 
aged,  without  reserving  to  the  planter  that  quantity  of  discretion 
in  granting  it,  which  may  make  the  relief  an  act  of  indulgence, 
and  the  threat  of  withholding  it  a  means  of  oppression  ?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  every  one  of  these  laws  will  raise  questions  for 
dispute,  between  two  authorities  which  think  differently  on  all 
the  subjects  with  which  they  are  connected?  Yet  the  worst  of 
the  laws  which  will  be  proposed  (bad  as  it  will  probably  be),  may 

{)erhaps  produce  less  practical  evil  than  the  non-existence  of  any 
aw  at  all. 

Such,  we  believe,  would  be  the  practical  result  of  any  measure 
which  should  imply  any  kind  of  promise  that  the  system  of  super¬ 
legislation  shall  hereafter  be  abandoned.  Since  the  Assembly 
have  declared  as  distinctly  as  their  gift  of  speech  enables  them  to 
do,  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  such  a 
promise ;  since  such  a  promise  would  be  thus  highly  inexpedient; 
and  since  Jamaica  cannot  be  safely  left  at  this  juncture  without 
a  legislature  of  some  kind  or  other — it  follows,  that  they  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  body  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  superseded. 

For  these  reasons  (for  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  but  ex¬ 
plained  and  justified  the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble  of 
the  defeated  Bill) — and  to  meet  promptly  an  occasion  which  can 
ill  brook  delay — the  Ministry  proposed  to  transfer  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  for  a  limited  time,  the  power  of  making 
laws  for  Jamaica.  Such  a  constitution  would  have  differed  from 
the  existing  constitution  of  our  Crown  colonies  in  two  material 
points  only ;  three  salaried  commissioners,  selected  in  England 
for  that  office,  were  to  be  added  to  the  Council ;  and  all  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings  were  to  pass  more  immediately  under  the 
supervision  of  Parliament.  It  was  to  last  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  That  such  a  Government  would  have  been  much  better, 
and  much  more  truly  representative  of  the  entire  people  of  Ja¬ 
maica  (counting,  of  course,  the  320,000  blacks),  and  of  her  seve¬ 
ral  interests,  than  any  Government  she  has  yet  had,  or  can  hope 
to  have  under  the  existing  law  for  many  years  to  come,  no  one, 
we  presume,  can  seriously  doubt.*  Once  admit  that  Parliament 


*  The  House  of  I^ords  has  produced,  since  this  was  written,  an  illus¬ 
trious  exception.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  seriously  believes,  that 
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ought  not  to  abandon  its  authority  (and  in  such  a  case  to  hesitate 
is  to  give  way) — once  admit  that  some  coercive  measure  is 
required, — and  the  objections  to  the  measure  proposed — such  as 
the  danger  of  enforcing  it,  which  is  nothing;  the  fear  that  it  may 
be  permanently  enforced,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  a  fresh 
Act  of  Parliament ;  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  to  call 
it  a  penal  measure,  or  a  measure  of  general  policy  (seeing  that 
it  is  in  fact  a  measure  of  general  policy,  brought  on  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  parties  whose  privileges  it  happens  to  interfere 
with) — these  and  the  like  objections  may  be  safely  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  advantages,  direct  and  collateral,  which  would  have 
flowed  from  such  a  measure  to  Jamaica  first,  and  through  her  to 
all  our  West  Indian  possessions,  would  be  a  more  fruitful  topic. 
But  it  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  them  now,  since  the  occasion  for 
securing  them  has  been  so  miserably  thrown  away.  The  mis¬ 
chief  is  already  done,  and  will  hardly  be  retrieved.  The  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  if  it  be  allowed  to  pass,  will  save  something 
from  the  wreck.  Three  important  measures  will  be  gained  ;  but 
the  rest  is  to  be  left  to  chance.  The  management  of  this  most 
critical  time,  in  which  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  are 
passing  from  slaves  into  citizens — in  which  ‘  the  full  light  of  liberty 
‘  is  suddenly  let  in  upon  the  scarcely  unsealed  eyes;'* — this  most 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  securing  to  the  negroes  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  real  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  their  real 
interest,  and  making  them  feel  and  understand  that  it  is  their  real 
interest,  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  labouring  peasantry  in  the 
service  of  their  former  masters — a  task  requiring,  if  ever  any  did, 
both  strength,  and  skill,  and  zeal — is  to  be  trusted  to  the  present 
House  of  Assembly ; — a  body  how  qualified  at  any  time  for  such 
a  task  we  know  too  well,  and  now  worse  disposed  than  ever ; — irri¬ 
tated  by  opposition,  insolent  from  a  victory  over  the  Government, 
and  emboldened  by  a  belief  that  Parliament  no  longer  cares,  or  no 
longer  dares,  to  interfere.  Meantime,  this  very  body  is  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  vast,  a  sudden,  and  (cheerfully  as  our  Conservatives 
regard  it),  we  must  add,  a  very  perilous  change.  For  one  or  two 
years  more,  it  will  continue  to  represent  the  existing  constituency 
of  2000  whites,  who  were  slave-drivers  a  few  months  ago;  the 
year  after,  that  constituency  may  be  augmented  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  rapidly  increasing  majority  of  blacks,  who  a  few 
months  ago  were  slaves.  Who  can  tell  how  such  a  change 


under  such  a  Government  no  white  man  could  have  remained  in  Jamaica ! 
The  Duke’s  authority  is  fairly  against  us,  we  admit.  But  no  authority 
can  give  weight  to  such  an  opinion. 

*  Canning  in  1823, 
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will  work  hereafter,  or  how  th6  temper  of  the  Assembly  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  prospect  now  ?  Thanks  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party,  we  have  lost  the  means  of  watching  and  guiding 
the  present,  and  of  preparing  to  meet  the  future.  A  competent 
Legislature  on  the  spot,  desiring  the  real  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  and  able  not  only  to  make  laws  but  to  superintend 
their  operation,  and  remodify  them  as  occasion  may  suggest — 
able  to  feel  their  way  as  they  proceed — they  will  not  let  us 
have.  For  what  to  them  is  the  good  of  a  distant  colony,  though 
linked  with  the  prosperity  of  a  mighty  cause,  when  weighed 
against  the  inconvenience  of  a  majority  for  Ministers !  This  is 
our  loss.  Something,  however,  we  have  gained,  which  may  turn 
to  advantage  hereafter; — a  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
the  two  political  parties  which  divide  the  nation,  more  deep  and 
vital  than  any  which  their  recent  disputes  have  turned  upon. 
Much  as  the  present  Ministry  have  been  taunted  with  tenacity  of 
office,  with  over-readiness  to  sacrifice  party  measures  rather  than 
fall  in  defending  them,  and  with  the  slenderness  of  the  differences 
which  separate  them  from  their  rivals — we  now  know  that  there 
is  at  least  this  difference  between  the  parties — that  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  colony  are  at  stake,  the  sacrifice  of  which  will 
involve  no  general  unpopularity,  no  loss  of  party  favour,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  the  abandonment  of  a  great  public 
duty,  the  Whigs  will  not  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  office,  and 
the  Tories  will. 
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Abbot,  Mr,  see  Lord  Tenierden. 

Adventure,  voyage  of.  See  America,  South, 

America,  South — Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  II.M.S.  Adventure  and 
Beagle,  by  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  and  Charles  Darwin — motives 
wliich  determined  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  coast,  467,  468 — headquarters  of  the  expedition  £xed  at 
Port  Famine,  ib. — account  of  Sarmiento’s  attempt  to  colonize  this 
quarter  in  1579,  469 — an  officer  of  the  Beagle  ascended  De  la 
Cruz,  and  found  on  its  summit  a  glass  bottle,  &c.,  469*471 — inter¬ 
course  kept  up  with  the  Patagonians,  ib. — scurvy  breaks  out  in  the  crew, 
ib. — leave  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  473— crew  recover,  and  return,  ib.— 
discovery  of  two  great  inland  lakes,  named  Otway  and  Skyring  waters, 
ib. — adventure  with  the  natives — robbery  by  them  of  a  boat,  and 
hostages  retained  for  it,  474 — hostages  brought  to  England — edu¬ 
cated,  475 — and  sent  home,  ib. — survey  of  the  Beagle  Channel, 
477 — resembles,  on  a  great  scale.  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland,  478 — ex¬ 
tract  as  to  the  natives  educated  in  England,  and  probable  results,  479 
— nature  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  480-482 — good  harbours,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  fuel,  482 — enter  Berkeley  Sound  in  the  Falkland 
Islands — attempt  made  to  colonize,  484 — proposed  penal  settlement, 
485 — general  geological  features  of  South  America,  486,487 — western 
coast  of  South  America  affords  indications  that  the  continent  has,  within 
a  recent  geological  period,  risen  from  the  ocean,  489 — beneficial  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  the  country  by  the  energy  of  British  residents  and  mer¬ 
chants,  49 1 — visit  Tahiti— morality  of  the  island  undergone  great  im¬ 
provement,  492 — danger  of  missionaries  intermeddling  in  politics,  ib _ 

visit  the  Keeling  Islands,  coral  formation,  theory,  492,  493. 

Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  with  Introduction,  fkc.,  by  William  Dauney, 
192.  See  Scottish  Melodies. 

Angeville,  (Comte  A.  d’)  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  de  la  France,  &c.  49-74. 
See  France. 

Anson,  George  Lord,  Life  of,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  126.  See  Barrow, 

Architecture,  Mr  Gaily  Knight  on,  74 — inaccuracies  of  Mr  Hope’s  draw¬ 
ings,  75 — Mr  Knight's  conclusions  as  to  the  Architecture  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  77-78— most  remarkable  remains  in  Sicily  described,  77-83 — 
enquiry  into  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  84 — parallel  between  the 
language  and  the  architecture  of  Rome,  ib. — Imperial  Romanesque 
style,  85 — Romanesque  barbarous  style,  85,  86 — effect  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  societies  and  colleges  for  the  furtherance  of  the  art,  86-88— 
inferiority  of  the  Norman  art,  cause  of,  88— What  is  Norman  taste 
or  art  ?  89,  90— enquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  style,  90-97 
—where  did  the  Gothic  style  originate  ?  97,  98 — influence  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Free- Masons  on  the  progress  of  Architecture,  98-103. 

Arrowsmiih's  J.,  map  of  South  America,  deserves  the  highest  commen¬ 
dation,  490. 

Araucaniam,  character  and  appearance  of,  488-490. 
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B 

Barrow's,  Sir  John,  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  126—- peculiar  privileges  he 
possessed  in  procuring  the  necessary  documents  and  information, 
126-130— early  life  of  Anson,  130,  131 — abilities  and  education  of 
young  seamen  considered,  131,  132 — Anson’s  Voyage,  written  by 
Colonel  Robins,  133 — his  ships  badly  crewed,  134 — rank  his  officers 
attained  in  the  service,  ib. — incidents  in  his  voyage,  135-137 — discus¬ 
sion  on  scurvy — plans  pursued  by  Cook,  Anson,  and  others,  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  the  seamen,  138-141 — errors  which  the  defective 
state  of  navigation  and  nautical  science  led  them  into  rej^rding  their 
latitude  and  longitude,  141,  142 — method  of  ascertaining  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude,  142,  143 — naval  college  at  Portsmouth,  143— 
what  the  education  of  Naval  officers  ought  to  be,  144,  145 — plan 
pursued  by  some  officers  in  examining  their  midshipmen,  145 — 
warlike  services  of  Lord  Anson,  145-147 — state  of  the  Navy  at  the 
present  time  (1833),  147-149 — Anson  appointed  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  149 — state  of  the  then  dock-yards,  149-151 — trial  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Byng,  151-153 — comparison  between  Anson  and  Howe,  154 
155 — eflPect  of  fighting  in  line  of  battle,  155. 

Beagle,  voyage  of.  See  America,  South. 

Beaumont,  M.  De,  hypothesis  as  to  the  ages  of  the  Plutonic  rocks, 
437,  438. 

Belgium,  railways  in,  compared  with  those  of  England,  179-184. 

Biographical  Treasury,  1-49. 

Blair,  Lord  President,  sketch  of,  31,  32 — Professor  Playfair’s  brief  cha¬ 
racter  of,  281,  283. 

Bou6,  M.,  on  the  Geology  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  460-464. 

Brongniart,  M.,  on  the  Plutonic  Theory,  459. 

Byng,  Admiral,  questions  connected  with  the  fate  of,  151-153. 

C 

Canada,  opinion  expressed  by  Earl  St  Vincent  regarding,  41. 

Challenger,  British  Frigate,  wrecked  on  the  Araucanian  coast,  488— 
generosity  of  the  inhabitants,  489. 

Charles  I.  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  106 — correspondence  with 
Montrevil — falsehood  of  Clarendon,  106-111 — Scotch  Commissioners 
fulfil  their  promise  to  the  King,  111-118 — character  and  conduct  of 
the  two  Murrays,  118,  119 — bad  faith  of  the  Commissioners  towards 
the  English  Parliament,  119-121 — religious  opinions  of  Charles  1. — the 
Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians  the  great  drawback  towards  ending 
the  civil  wars,  121-125. 

Channing,  Dr,  false  taste  of  his  compositions,  2 14-224 — his  critique  on 
the  writings  of  Milton  criticised,  226-230. 

Chiloe — inhabitants  a  mixed  progeny  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood — all 
I  Christians,  488. 

^  Chronometrical  Observations— va\vLQ  and  importance  of — and  general 

accuracy,  493. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  send  a  missionary  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  477 
— his  reception  there,  478— leaves  the  island,  ib. 

Church  and  State,  considered  in  their  relations,  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  231 
ji  — ends  of  government,  235-237 — doctrine  that  the  duties  of  govern- 

;  ment  are  paternal,  and  as  such  should  hold  one  religion,  considered, 

I  237-241 — unity  of  action  in  large  bodies  without  unity  of  religious 

j  vie  ws,  242-245— would  a  government,  proposing  to  itself  the  propa- 
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gation  of  religions  truths  as  one  of  its  principal  ends,  lead  the  people 
right  or  wrong?  245*247 — argues  that  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for  office,  248— > 
persecutions  would  thus  be  justifiable,  248-251 — Mr  Gladstone  up¬ 
sets  his  principles  by  the  reasons  he  gives  against  persecutions,  251-256 
— allows  to  the  Hindoos  a  privilege  he  denies  to  others — reasons  for, 
256-248 — considers  the  contract  with  the  Scotch  Kirk  as  unjustifi¬ 
able,  259 — what  religion  ought  a  government  to  prefer?  260 — right  of 
private  judgment,  260-263 — apostolic  succession,  what  does  it  prove? 
264-268 — unity  of  doctrine  considered,  268-272 — censures  the  In¬ 
dian  government  for  distributing  a  small  sum  among  the  Catholic 
priests,  272,  273 — reviewer’s  views  respecting  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state — end  of  government,  273-275 — religions  instruction 
of  the  people,  275,  276 — persecution  against  property  or  person  for 
religion  is  indefensible,  276 — civil  disabilities  indefensible,  276 — no 
religious  instruction  ought  to  be  pressed  on  a  people  when  likely  to 
lead  to  public  disorder,  276,  277 — religion  of  the  majority  ought  to  be 
the  established  religion,  277,  278 — grounds  on  which  the  present'esta- 
blishments  might  be  upheld,  278,  279 — principles  on  which  a  statesman 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  esta¬ 
blished,  279,  280. 

Clarendon,  Life  of,  by  T.  H.  Lister,  104,  125. 

Composition — critique  on  the  false  taste  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
Channing  and  others,  214-230. 

Corsica,  character  of  its  people,  73. 

Cuvier's  Eloges  of  De  Saussure,  Werner,  and  Desmarest,  &c.,  457,  458. 

D 

Darwin,  Charles,  naturalist  of  the  Beagle — see  America,  South — account 
of  the  plains  of  South  America,  485 — description  of  the  Araucanians, 
488 — opinion  as  to  the  upraising  of  the  land — and  other  geological  fea¬ 
tures,  489-491. 

Dauney's,  William,  Ancient  Scotish  Melodies,  192.  See  Scolish  Melo¬ 
dies. 

Deerhrook,  a  novel  of  Miss  Martineau.  See  Martineau. 

D' Hallory,  M.  D’Omalius’s  Essay  on  the  origin  of  Valleys,  419-420. 

E. 

Education  necessary  for  a  Naval  Officer,  143-145, 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  conduct  and  character  of,  373 — treat¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Mary,  374 — liberties  she  allowed  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
to  take,  379. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  sketch  of,  23-28. 

Erskine,  Henry,  sketch  of,  29-31. 

Finelon,  de  la  Mothe,  diplomatic  correspondence — commencement  of  a 
series  of  documents  relating  to  French  missions  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  during  the  sixteenth  century,  365 — family  of  Fenelon — state  of 
parties  upon  his  mission  to  England  in  1568,  369 — conduct  and 
character  of  Elizabeth,  373,  374 — her  treatment  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
374 — conversation  between  Fenelon  and  Elizabeth  as  to  an  alliance 
with  the  French  king,  375 — Leicester’s  influence  over  Elizabeth,  and 
character,  378 — reported  conversation  between  Norfolk  and  Leicester 
as  to  the  latter’s  attentions  to  Elizabeth,  379 — Norfolk’s  conduct,  380 
— Cecil,  381 — rebellion  of  1569,  383. 
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Fitzroy  and  Kittg'$  Voyages,  in  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  467. 
See  America,  South. 

France,  state  of  geological  speculation  in,  457>465. 

France,  moral  and  intellectual  statistics  of,  49 — value  of  statistical  in* 
formation  stated  in  a  tabular  form,  50-54 — stature  and  constitution  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  various  departments,  54, 55 — D'Angeville’s  work 
on  the  statistics  of  France,  54,  55 — education  in  connexion  with  crime, 
56,  57 — offences  in  populous  and  wealthy  districts,  58 — effects  of 
smuggling,  58 — proportion  of  acquittals  to  convictions,  58 — illegiti¬ 
mate  births  and  foundlings,  59 — Normandy  and  Breton  peasantry  con-' 
trasted,  59 — accumulation  of  capital  and  increase  of  population  tend 
to  intellectualize  society,  59,  60 — influence  of  national  character  in 
retaining  its  type  even  when  intermixed  with  other  races,  60-62 — 
causes  which  have  operated  to  arrest  civilisation  in  the  south  of  France, 
62-67 — examination  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  kingdom,  68 — Normandy,  68 — Picardy,  Artois, 
69 — Alsace  and  Lorraine,  69,  70 — eastern  parts  of  Burgundy  and 
Franche  Comte,  70 — Britanny,  70,  71 — Anjou,  Main,  and  La  Ven¬ 
dee,  71 — Central  region  of  Southern  France,  71,  72 — Gascony,  72— 
Pyrenees,  72 — Provenye,  Languedoc,  72,  73 — Corsica,  73. 

G. 

Geology,  Lyell’s  elements  of,  406,  407 — description  of  the  chain  called 
the  Mont  Dome,  department  of  Auvergne,  in  France,  407, 408 — subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  408-411 — has  not  done  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Dr  Hutton,  411, 412 — of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed  ? 
412 — aqueous  rocks,  413 — sedimentary  rocks,  t&. — Plutonic  class,  ib. 
metamorphic  rocks,  413,  414 — relations  of  these  four  classes,  414,  415 
— aqueous  rocks,  ripple  mark,  415 — arrangement  of  fossils  in  strata, 
415,416 — on  the  elevation  of  strata,  416-418 — faults,  418 — denu¬ 
dation  and  alluvium,  418-420 — erratic  blocks,  420 — volcanoes,  ih. — 
trap  dikes,  421,  422 — granite  veins,  422,  423 — metamorphic  rocks, 
423 — use  of  the  term,  423,  424 — clearage,  424-426 — metamorphic 
change,  426,  427 — on  the  different  ages  of  the  four  great  classes,  427 
ages  of  the  aqueous  rocks,  427-429 — of  the  tertiary  formations, 
429,  430 — extinct  species  preponderate,  431 — nomenclature  of  Mr 
Lyell,  ib.  —  crag  of  the  eastern  countries  examined  and  divided, 
431,  432 — cretaceous  groups,  432,  483 — the  lias,  433,  434 — new  red 
sandstone,  434 — the  carboniferous  group,  ib.  —  primary  fossiliferous 
strata,  435 — the  Silurian  rocks,  435,  436 — the  Cambrian  system, 
436,  437 — on  the  different  ages  of  the  Plutonic  rocks,  437 — Beaumont 
on  the  epoch  of  elevation  437-440 — leading  doctrines  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  geology  of  the  present  day,  440, 441 — Hutton’s  theory  of  the 
earth,  441-453,  see  Hultonian — doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  scheme, 
455-457 — geological  speculation  in  France,  457-464 — merits  of  Hat¬ 
ton  but  little  known  in  France,  464, 465 — summary  of  what  has  been 
endeavoured  to  be  established,  465,  466. 

Gladstone,  fi'.  £.,  on  the  state  in  its  relation  with  the  church,  231 — the 
author  well  qualifled  for  philosophic  investigations,  233 — character  of 
the  book,  233-235.  See  Church  and  State. 

Government,  ends  of,  235-237 ;  273-280.  See  Church  and  State. 
Graham's,  G.  F.,  treatise  on  music,  published  in  the  7th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  201. 
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Gurwood,  Lieut.- Col.,  European  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
297-348.  See  fVellingtoti. 

H 

Huttoniau  theory  of  the  earth,  441,  441 — how  far  is  it  true  ?  444,  445— 
how  far  was  it  original? — sketch  of  his  proceedings,  445-453 — its  recep¬ 
tion  and  progress,  453-455 — illustrations  of  the  theory  by  Playfair, 
454— progress  of  in  France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  455-466. 

Holroyd,  Mr  Justice,  acquirements  and  character  of,  3-7. 

Howe,  comparison  between,  and  Anson,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  154,  155. 

Humboldt  on  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico,  61,  62. 

I. 

Infusorial  Animals,  416. 

Ireland,  state  of,  156.  See  Irish  Jtailways. 

Irish  Jtailways,  Report  of  Commissioners  on,  156 — summary  of  their  en¬ 
quiry,  156,  157 — reforms  already  carried,  and  their  benedcial  effects, 
157,  158— population  of  Ireland,  158 — cause  of,  158,  159 — shocking 
deterioration  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  159,  160 — squalid  habita¬ 
tions,  160 — absence  of  employment,  161 — insecurity  of  the  tenure  of 
their  huts  one  great  cause  of  misery,  162 — management  of  property- 
subdivision  of  farms — consoliilation,  163-165 — operation  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  on  people  and  landlords,  165 — public  works  indispensable 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  166-168 — the  Irish  character  highly 
favourable  for  such  improvements,  168,  169 — beneficial  effect  result¬ 
ing  from  state  labour,  169,  170 — impulse  given  to  commercial  and 
social  activity,  170,  171 — effect  that  a  system  of  railways  would 
have  on  its  commerce  and  agriculture,  170-172 — general  concurrence 
to  a  system  of  railways  to  be  constructed  by  the  public,  172,  173— 
without  the  railway  be  carried  on  by  the  state,  it  is  otherwise  imprac¬ 
ticable,  184-188. 

J. 

Jamieson,  Professor,  his  elements  of  Geognosy,  455,  456. 

Jamaica — bill  for  its  temporary  government,  defeated,  527 — knowledge 
of  the  question  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  528,  529 — constitution 
of,  529-531 — review  of  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  to  conciliate  the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly,  531-545 — 
policy  of  the  Assembly  to  have  the  substantial  power  in  their  own 
hands,  545 — Abolition  Act  Amendment  Bill,  546,  547 — Prison  Bill, 
547,  548 — enactment  of  new  laws  urgently  called  for,  549 — present 
state  of  the  population  under  the  standing  law,  549-552 — probable 
laws  that  the  Assembly  will  pass — results  likely  to  proceed  therefrom, 

^  553,  554 — necessity  for  the  temporary  government  bill,  554 — advan¬ 
tages  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  bill  being  made  law,  555, 556 
Jarvis,  Sir  John.  See  Earl  St  Vincent. 

K. 

King  and  Fitzroy — voyage.  See  South  America. 

Knight's,  Gaily,  architectural  tour,  74.  See  Architecture. 

L* 

Lainfs  Samuel,  Travels  in  Sweden,  349-364.  See  Stceden. 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  mode  of  ascertaining,  142,  143. 

Law-Book,  observations  on  the  practice  of  young  lawyers  writing  a, 
7-9. 

Lister,  T.H.  answer  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  104-125. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  considered  as  to  his  abilities,  and  influence  as  a 
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Btatesman,  B3-S9— members  of  his  Government,  and  poliry  they  pur¬ 
sued,  37. 

Loudon  on  British  trees  and  shrubs,  384 — nature  of  work — its  import¬ 
ance — Evelyn’s  Sylva — progress  in  planting  since  publication — contrast 
between  London  and  Evelyn,  385 — division  of  subject,  387 — table 
showing  introduction  of  foreign  trees,  &c.,  389 — lime-tree,  891 — 
largest  of  the  species,  392 — maple  tree,  392 — furze,  ih. — locust,  or 
false  acacia — Cobbett’s  opinion  of  this  plant,  394 — plum,  ih. — cherry, 
395 — pear  and  apple,  ih. — box,  ib. — elm,  396 — willows,  397 — oak, 
398— beech,  400 — chestnut,  401 — yew,  402 — fir,  ih, 

LyelCs  Elements  of  Geology^  406.  See  Geology. 

M. 

Maceroni,  Colonel,  life  and  adventures  of,  188 — letter  from  Napoleon 
to  Talma,  189 — trial  and  condemnation  of  Joachim  Murat,  190,  191. 
Magalhaens,  straits  of,  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  and  fortify 
the,  468-9 — town  of  San  Felipe  founded,  469 — levelled  to  the  ground 
in  1587  hy  Cavendish,  ib. — nature  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  480,  481 — fisheries  may  be  turned  to  account,  433. 
Martineau's,  Harriet,  Deerbrook  ;  a  novel — interest  excited  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  494 — wants  the  excitement  to  be  a  popular  novel,  495— 
displays  a  great  knowledge  of  human  character,  496. 

Masonry,  Free,  institution  of,  and  its  influence  on  architectural  styles 
considered,  98-103. 

Mediocrity  of  talent  essential  in  society,  1-3. 

Milton,  John,  Dr  Cbanning’s  remarks  on  the  character  and  writings  of, 
214-230. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics  of  France,  49-74.  See  France. 

Murat,  Joachim,  capture  and  condemnation  of,  190 — letter  to  his  wife, 
190-191. 

3Insic,  Scotisk.  See  Scotish  Music, 

N. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  letter  of  to  Talma,  189. 

National  Character,  influence  of,  60-63 — M.  Thierry  on,  73,  74. 

Navy,  Sir  John  Barrow  on  the  present  state  of,  147,  149. 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  character  anil  Lord  St  Vincent’s  contrasted,  46-49. 
Noels,  Rev.  Baptist,  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  160, 
161. 

P. 

Papers  presented  to  Parliament  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  527. 

Park,  Mr  Justice,  sketch  of  the  life  and  talents  of,  7-14. 

Patagonia,  inhabitants  of,  471 — appearance,  474— several  of  taken  as 
hostages  and  retained,  474— brought  to  England,  474,  475 — taken  back, 
and  meeting  with  their  relations,  475-478— after  being  re-located,  fall 
nearly  into  their  old  life,  478,  479 — beneficial  effects  that  may  result, 
479,  480. 

Phillips,  Professor,  Treatise  on  Geology,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  428. 

Playfair's,  Professor,  remarks  on  Hutton's  theories  in  geology,  442—  , 
his  outline  of  Hutton’s  theories,  413,  444. 

Poetry,  effect  of  civilisation  on,  198. 

Public  Charactei's  in  the  Reigns  of  George  HI.  and  IV.,  1-49. 

R. 

Jiailtvay — Report  of  Commissioners  on  Irish  Railways,  and  their  effect  on 
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the  prosperity  of  the'country,  156-175 ;  see  Irish  nature  of 

a  railway,  175 — monopoly  of  the  closest  kind  exercised  hy  the  pro¬ 
prietors  in  England,  175-177— construction  of  railways  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  177, 178— system  adopted  in  Belgium  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  England,  179-181 — cost  of  each  mile  in  England  and 
Belgium,  181,  182 — rate  of  fares  in  each,  182,  183 — number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  in  each,  and  population,  183,  184 — necessity  of  for  Ireland, 
184-188. 

Religion — national  and  religious  toleration  considered,  231-280.  See 
Church  and  State.  ^ 

Rocks,  classes  into  which  they  are  divided,  412,  413. 

S. 

Sarmiento's  account  of  his  attempt  to  colonize  Port  Famine,  469. 

Scotish  (Ancient)  Melodies,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  hy  Dauney,  192— 
harmony  between  national  music  and  national  character,  193,  194 — 
initial  line  of  the  tune  of  much  consequence  in  re-constructing  or  com¬ 
posing  verses,  194,  195 — song,  ‘  Peggy  is  over  the  Sea  with  the  Sol¬ 
dier,’  195,  196 — chief  importance  of  the  work  consists  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Scotish  music,  196-198 — effect  of  civilisation  on 
poetry,  198 — on  music,  199.201 — Skene  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  201 — date  of  the  airs,  201-205 — examina¬ 
tion  of  Scotish  musical  instruments — bagpipe,  205-207 — the  harp, 
air,  ‘  Port  Jean  Lindsay,’  207-208— merits  of  Scotish  melody  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  reviewer,  209-213. 

Shelley — The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe,  edited  by  Mrs  Shelley 
—Effects  of  domestic  education — beneBcial  results  therefrom,  504— 
effects  of  large  public  schools  on  the  dispositions  and  character  such 
as  the  poet’s  was,  504-508 — treatment  at  Oxford,  ib. — omission  of  the 
*  atheistical’  passages  in  ‘  Queen  Mab,’  whether  just  and  proper  to  the 
author's  memory  ?  509 — imagination  of  the  very  highest  order — une¬ 
qualled  in  the  loftiness  of  its  aspirations,  510 — anecdote  of  the  poet 
by  one  of  his  early  friends,  513,  514— his  love  of  imagery,  515 — great 
dramatic  powers — exemplified  in  ‘  The  Cenci,’  a  masterpiece —  charac¬ 
ter  of  Beatrice  nobly  conceived,  but  wants  moral  principle,  518— never 
can  be  a  popular  poet,  524, 525. 

Sicily,  Island  of,  conquest  of  by  the  Normans,  77— effect  of  on  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings,  78 — edifices  of  Ziza,  La  Cuba,  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremite,  Capella  Palestina,  &c.,  described,  78-83. 
Shene  Manuscript,  history  of,  201.  See  Scotish  Music. 

Spain,  War  operations  in,  from  1807  to  1814.  See  Wellington. 

State— Church — connexion  between,  235-280.  See  Church  and  State. 
Statistics — considered  as  a  science,  49 — distrust  felt  by  observers  at  tabu¬ 
lar  results,  50 — practical  necessity  .for  having  such  tables  to  obtain 
a  much  greater  uniformity  of  conclusions,  50-54. 

Stocks,  Captain,  of  the  Beagle,  makes  a  correct  survey  of  the  western  side 
of  Patagonia,  472 — found  in  Santa  Barbara  a  beam  of  a  large  ship, 
supposed  a  remnant  of  the  Wager,  ib. — puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Port 
Famine,  ib. 

Surveying,  Nautical,  best  possible  school  of  practical  seamanship,  475 — 
value  of  to  the  country,  ib. 

Sweden,  Samuel  Laing’s  tour  in,  349— his  qualifications  for  writing  on 
the  subject — moral  condition  of  the  nation  founded  upon  calculations 
from  official  documents— comparison  of  offences  among  the  following 
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nations,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  350 — conclusions  of  Mr  Laing  on  moral  condition  of 
people  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  Forsell’s  statistics,  351 — con¬ 
dition  of  society  in  Sweden,  effect  of  this  condition,  352 — vanity  of 
the  Swedes  in  regard  to  titles  of  distinction,  as  a  consequence  leading 
to  a  disregard  of  that  real  distinction  founded  upon  moral  worth  and 
conduct,  353 — restrictions  upon  trade  and  industry,  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  restrictions,  355 — condition  in  particular  of  the  agricultural 
class — posting  system— criminal  jurisprudence,  357 — great  increase 
of  pauperism,  358 — of  drunkenness,  359 — church  establishment,  360 
—government,  361— press — government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  con¬ 
trasted,  364. 

T 

TenterdeHy  Lord,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  pleader,  and  judge,  14-19 — 
defects  of,  19-22 — correct  and  luminous  language  with  which  he 
clothed  his  arguments,  22,  23. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  straits  of — character  of  the  inhabitants  and  nature  of 
the  country,  480,  482. 

V 

Vincent,  Earl  of,  early  part  of  his  career,  40 — placed  little  value  on 
Canada  as  a  province — his  reforms  there,  41 — mutiny  of  the  fleet,  42 
— placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  42,  43 — manners  of,  43 — con¬ 
duct  at  Lisbon,  44 — his  contempt  for  eloquence,  44,  45 — mutual  regard 
which  existed  between  him  and  Nelson,  45,  46 — character  of  both  con¬ 
trasted,  46-49. 

Voyages  of  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  467. 

Wellington,  European  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of,  297 — appointed  to  the 
chief  command  in  Spain,  298 — operations  of  the  war  in  1807  to  1809, 
299-302 — returns  to  England,  302 — campaign  of  1809  and  correspon¬ 
dence,  302-314 — plan  of  operations  in  1810  in  defending  Portugal 
against  Massena,  314-320 — Massena  marches  towards  Lisbon  and  is 
hemmed  in,  320,  321 — Marshal  Beresford  invested  with  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  322,  323 — attacks  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  cap¬ 
tures  them,  324 — capture  of  Almarez  Forts,  324 — victory  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  325 — falls  back  on  Portugal,  325-328 — letter  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  329 — remarks  on  courts- martial  and  discipline,  329-332 — cam¬ 
paign  of  1813,  332,  333 — Battle  of  Vittoria,  334 — effects  resulting 
therefrom,  334-336 — letters  to  Lord  Bathurst,  337 — offensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  south  of  France,  338-341 — dethronement  of  Napoleon,  341 
—Spanish  affairs,  341-343 — appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France,  343,  344 — takes  the  command  of  the  allied  troops  on  Bona¬ 
parte  leaving  Elba,  344 — plan  of  operations,  344-346 — Battle  of 
Waterloo,  347 — conclusion  of  the  despatches,  347,  348. 

Wernerian  School  of  Geology,  455. 
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